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XXV. 
DANTE. 


RISE  OF  MODERN  POETRY. 

nr^HE  first  great  genius  who  aroused  his  country 
•^  from  the  torpor  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  poet. 
Poetry,  then,  was  the  first  influence  which  elevated  the 
human  mind  amid  the  miseries  of  a  gloomy  period,  if 
we  may  except  the  schools  of  pliilosophy  which  flour- 
ished in  the  rising  universities.  But  poetry  probably 
preceded  all  other  forms  of  culture  in  Europe,  even  as 
it  preceded  philosophy  and  art  in  Greece.  The  gay 
Provencal  singers  were  harbingers  of  Dante,  even  as 
unknown  poets  prepared  the  way  for  Homer.  And 
as  Homer  was  the  creator  of  Grecian  literature,  so 
Dante,  by  his  immortal  comedy,  gave  the  first  great 
impulse  to  Italian  thought.  Hence  poets  are  great 
benefactors,  and  we  will  not  let  them  die  in  our  mem- 
ories or  hearts.  We  crown  them,  when  alive,  with 
laurels  and  praises;  and  when  they  die,  we  erect 
monuments   to  their  honor.      They   are   dear  to   us, 
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since  their  writings  give  perpetual  pleasure,  and  ap- 
peal to  our  loftiest  sentimenta  They  appeal  not 
merely  to  consecrated  ideas  and  feelings,  but  they 
strive  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  immortal  art. 
Every  great  poet  is  as  much  an  artist  as  the  sculptor 
or  the  painter ;  and  art  survives  learning  itself.  Varro, 
the  most  learned  of  the  Romans,  is  forgotten,  when 
Virgil  is  familiar  to  every  school-boy.  Cicero  liimself 
would  not  have  been  immortal,  if  his  essays  and  ora- 
tions had  not  conformed  to  the  principles  of  art.  Even 
an  historian  who  would  live  must  be  an  artist,  like 
Voltaire  or  Macaulay.  A  cumbrous,  or  heavy,  or  pe- 
dantic historian  will  never  be  read,  even  if  his  learning 
be  praised  by  all  the  critics  of  Germany. 

Poets  are  the  great  artists  of  language.  They  even  cre- 
ate languages,  like  Homer  and  Shakspeare.  They  are  the 
ornaments  of  literature.  But  they  are  more  than  orna- 
ments. They  are  the  sages  whose  sayings  are  treasured 
up  and  valued  and  quoted  from  age  to  age,  because  of 
the  inspiration  which  is  given  to  them,  —  an  insight 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  soul  and  the  secrets  of  life. 
A  good  song  is  never  lost ;  a  good  poem  is  never  buried, 
like  a  system  of  philosophy,  but  has  an  inherent  vital- 
ity,  like  the  melodies  of  the  son  of  Jesse.  Real  poetry 
is  something,  too,  beyond  elaborate  versification,  which 
is  one  of  the  literary  fashions,  and  passes  away  like 
other    fashions   i;nles8  redeemed  by  something    that 
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arouses  the  soul,  and  elevates  it,  and  appeals  to  the 
consciousness  of  universal  humanity.  It  is  the  poets 
who  make  revelations,  like  prophets  and  sages  of  old ; 
it  is  they  who  invest  history  with  interest,  like  Shak- 
speare  and  Ricine,  and  preserve  what  is  most  vital 
and  valuable  in  it.  They  even  adorn  philosophy,  like 
Lucretius,  when  he  speculated  on  the  systems  of  the 
Ionian  philosophers.  They  certainly  impress  power- 
fully on  the  mind  the  truths  of  theology,  as  Watts  and 
Cowper  and  Wesley  did  in  their  noble  lyrics.  So 
that  the  most  rapt  and  imaginative  of  men,  if  artists, 
utilize  the  whole  realm  of  knowledge,  and  diffuse  it, 
and  perpetuate  it  in  artistic  forms.  But  real  poets  are 
rare,  even  if  there  are  many  who  glory  in  the  jingle 
of  language  and  the  structure  of  rhyme.  Poetry,  to 
live,  must  have  a  soul,  and  it  must  combine  rare  things, 
—  art,  music,  genius,  original  thought,  wisdom  made 
still  richer  by  learning,  and,  above  all,  a  power  of  ap- 
pealing to  inner  sentiments,  which  all  feel,  yet  are  reluc- 
tant to  express.  So  choice  are  the  gifts,  so  grand  are  the 
qualities,  so  varied  the  attainments  of  truly  great  poets, 
that  very  few  are  bom  in  a  whole  generation  and  in 
nations  that  number  .twenty  or  forty  millions  of  people 
They  are  the  rarest  of  gifted  men.  Every  nation  can 
boast  of  its  illustrious  lawyers,  statesmen,  physicians, 
and  orators ;  but  they  can  point  only  to  a  few  of  their 
poets  with  pride.     We  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
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of  our  hands  all  those  worthy  of  poetic  fame  who  now 
live  in  this  great  country  of  intellectual  and  civilized 
men,  —  one  for  every  ten  millions.  How  great  the 
pre-eminence  even  of  ordinary  poets !  How  very  great 
the  pre-eminence  of  those  few  whom  all  ages  and  nations 
admire  I 

The  critics  assign  to  Dante  a  pre-eminence  over  most 
of  those  we  call  immortal.  Only  two  or  three  other 
poets  in  the  whole  realm  of  literature,  ancient  or  mod- 
em, dispute  his  throne.  We  compare  him  with  Homer 
and  Shakspeare,  and  perhaps  Goethe,  alone.  Civili- 
zatiun  glories  in  Virgil,  Milton,  Tasso,  Racine,  Pope, 
and  Byron,  —  all  immortal  artists;  but  it  points  to 
only  four  men  concerning  whose  transcendent  crea- 
tive jKJwer  there  is  unanimity  of  judgment,  —  prodigies 
of  genius,  U)  whose  influence  and  fame  we  can  assign 
no  limits ;  stars  of  such  surpassing  brilliancy  that  we 
can  only  gaze  and  wonder,  —  growing  brighter  and 
brighU^T,  too,  with  the  progress  of  ages ;  so  remarkable 
that  no  barbarism  will  ever  obscure  their  brightness, 
so  original  that  all  imitation  of  them  becomes  impossi- 
ble and  absurd.  So  great  is  original  genius,  directed 
by  art  and  consecrated  U)  lofty  sentiments. 

I  have  assumed  the  difficult  task  of  presenting  one 
of  these  great  lights.  But  I  do  not  presume  to  analyze 
his  great  poem,  or  to  point  out  critically  its  excellen- 
cies.    This  would   be   beyond  my  powers,  even  if   I 
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were  an  Italian.  It  takes  a  poet  to  reveal  a  poet. 
Nor  is  criticism  interesting  to  ordinary  minds,  even  in 
the  hands  of  masters.  I  should  make  critics  laugh  if 
I  were  to  attempt  to  dissect  the  Divine  Comedy.  Al- 
though, in  an  English  dress,  it  is  known  to  most  people 
who  pretend  to  be  cultivated,  yet  it  is  not  more  read 
than  the  "Paradise  Lost"  or  the  "Faerie  Queene," 
being  too  deep  and  learned  for  some,  and  understood 
by  nobody  without  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  it  interprets,  —  the  superstitions, 
the  loves,  the  hatreds,  the  ideas  of  ages  which  can  never 
more  return.  All  I  can  do  —  all  that  is  safe  for  me 
to  attempt  —  is  to  show  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions in  which  it  was  written,  the  sentiments  which 
prompted  it,  its  historical  results,  its  general  scope  and 
end,  and  whatever  makes  its  author  stand  out  to  us  as 
a  living  man,  bearing  the  sorrows  and  revelling  in  the 
joys  of  that  high  life  whicli  gave  to  him  extraordinar}' 
moral  wisdom,  and  made  him  a  prophet  and  teacher  to 
all  generations.  He  was  a  man  of  sorrows,  of  resent- 
ments, fierce  and  implacable,  but  whose  "  love  was  as 
transcendent  as  his  scorn," — a  man  of  vast  experiences 
and  intense  convictions  and  superhuman  earnestness, 
despising  the  world  which  he  sought  to  elevate,  living 
isolated  in  the  midst  of  society,  a  wanderer  and  a  sage, 
meditating  constantly  on  the  grandest  themes,  lost  in 
ecstatic  reveries,  familiar  with  abstruse  theories,  versed 
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in  all  the  wisdom  of  his  day  and  in  the  history  of  the 
past,  a  beUever  in  God  and  immortaUty,  in  rewards  and 
punishments,  and  perpetually  soaring  to  comprehend 
the  mysteries  of  existence,  and  those  ennobling  truths 
which  constitute  the  joy  and  the  hope  of  renovated  and 
emancipated  and  glorified  spirits  in  the  realms  of  eter- 
nal bliss.  All  this  is  liistory,  and  it  is  history  alone 
which  I  seek  to  teach, — the  outward  life  of  a  great 
man,  with  gUmpses,  if  I. can,  of  those  visions  of  beauty 
and  truth  in  which  his  soul  lived,  and  which  visions 
and  experiences  constitute  his  peculiar  greatness. 
Dante  was  not  so  close  an  observer  of  human  nature  as 
Shakspeare,  nor  so  great  a  painter  of  human  actions  as 
Homer,  nor  so  learned  a  scholar  as  Milton ;  but  his 
soul  was  more  serious  than  either,  —  he  was  deeper, 
more  intense  than  they ;  while  in  pathos,  in  earnest- 
ness, and  in  fiery  emphasis  he  has  been  surj)assed  only 
by  Hebrew  poets  and  prophets. 

It  would  seem  from  his  numerous  biographies  that 
he  was  remarkable  from  a  boy ;  that  he  was  a  youth- 
ful prodigy;  that  he  was  precocious,  like  Cicero  and 
Pascal;  that  he  early  made  great  attainments,  giving 
utterance  to  living  thoughts  and  feelings,  like  Bacon, 
among  boyish  companions;  lisping  in  numbers,  like 
Pope,  before  he  could  write  prose ;  different  from  all 
other  boys,  since  no  time  can  be  fixed  when  he  did  not 
think  and  feel  like  a  person  of  maturer  years.     Bom 
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in  Florence,  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Alighieri,  in  the 
year  1265,  his  early  education  devolved  upon  his 
mother,  his  father  having  died  while  the  boy  was  very 
young.  His  mother's  friend,  Brunetto  Latini,  famous 
as  statesman  and  scholarly  poet,  was  of  great  assistance 
in  directing  his  tastes  and  studies.  As  a  mere  youth 
he  wrote  sonnets,  such  as  Sordello  the  Troubadour 
would  not  disdain  to  own.  He  delights,  as  a  boy,  in 
those  inquiries  which  gave  fame  to  Bonaventura.  He 
has  an  intuitive  contempt  for  all  quacks  and  pretenders. 
At  Paris  he  maintains  fourteen  different  theses,  pro- 
pounded by  learned  men,  on  different  subjects,  and 
gains  universal  admiration.  He  is  early  selected  by 
his  native  city  for  important  oflBces,  which  he  fills  with 
honor.  In  wit  he  encounters  no  superiors.  He 
scorches  courts  by  sarcasms  which  he  can  not  re- 
strain. He  offends  the  great  by  a  superiority  which 
he  does  not  attempt  to  veiL  He  affects  no  humility,  for 
his  nature  is  doubtless  proud ;  he  is  even  offensively 
conscious  and  arrogant  When  Florence  is  delibe- 
rating about  the  choice  of  an  ambassador  to  Eome,  he 
playfully,  yet  still  arrogantly,  exclaims :  "If  I  remain 
behind,  who  goes  ?  and  if  I  go,  who  remains  behind  ? " 
His  countenance,  so  austere  and  thoughtful,  impresses 
all  beholders  with  a  sort  of  inborn  greatness ;  his  lip, 
in  Giotto's  portrait,  is  curled  disdainfully,  as  if  he  lived 
among  fools  or  knaves.     He  is  given  to  no  youthful 
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excesses;  he  lives  simply  and  frugally.  He  rarely 
speaks  unless  spoken  to ;  he  is  absorbed  apparently 
in  thought  Without  a  commanding  physical  person, 
he  is  a  marked  man  to  everybody,  even  when  he 
deems  himself  a  stranger.  Women  gaze  at  him  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  though  he  disdains  their  praises 
and  avoids  their  flatteries.  Men  make  way  for  him  as 
he  passes  them,  unconsciously.  "  Behold,"  said  a  group 
of  ladies,  as  he  walked  slowly  by  them, "  there  is  a  man 
who  has  visited  hell ! "  To  the  close  of  his  life  he  was 
a  great  devourer  of  books,  and  digested  their  contents. 
His  studies  were  as  various  as  they  were  profound.  He 
was  familiar  with  the  ancient  poets  and  historians  and 
philosophers ;  he  was  still  better  acquainted  with  the 
abstruse  sjKJCulations  of  the  schoolmen.  He  delighted 
in  universities  and  scholastic  retreats ;  from  the  cares 
and  duties  of  public  life  he  would  retire  to  solitary 
labors,  and  dignify  his  retirement  by  improving  studies. 
He  did  not  live  in  a  cell,  like  Jerome,  or  a  cave,  like 
Mohammed;  but  no  man  was  ever  more  indebted  to 
solitude  and  meditation  than  he  for  that  insight  and 
inspiration  which  communion  with  (Jod  and  great  ideas 
alone  can  give. 

And  yet,  though  a  recluse  and  student,  he  had  great 
experiences  with  life.  He  was  born  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  society.  He  inherited  an  ample  patrimony. 
He  did  not  shrink  from  public  affairs.   He  was  intensely 
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patriotic,  like  Michael  Angelo  ;  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  good  of  his  country,  like  Savonarola.  Florence  was 
small,  but  it  was  important ;  it  was  already  a  capital, 
and  a  centre  of  industry.  He  represented  its  interests 
in  various  courts.  He  lived  with  princes  and  nobles. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  all  public  matters  and  dispu- 
tations ;  he  was  even  familiar  with  the  intrigues  of 
parties ;  he  was  a  politician  as  well  as  scholar.  He 
entered  into  the  contests  between  Popes  and  Emperors 
respecting  the  independence  of  Italy.  He  was  not  con- 
versant with  art,  for  the  great  sculptors  and  painters 
had  not  then  arisen.  The  age  was  still  dark ;  the  mari- 
ner's compass  had  not  been  invented,  chimneys  had  not 
been  introduced,  the  comforts  of  life  were  few.  Dames 
of  highest  rank  still  spent  their  days  over  the  distaff  or 
in  combing  flax.  There  were  no  grand  structures  but 
cathedral  churches.  Life  was  laborious,  dismal,  and 
turbulent.  Law  and  order  did  not  reign  in  cities  or 
villages.  The  poor  were  oppressed  by  nobles.  Com- 
merce was  small  and  manufactures  scarce.  Men  lived 
in  dreary  houses,  without  luxuries,  on  coarse  bread  and 
fruit  and  vegetables.  The  crusades  had  not  come  to  an 
end.  It  was  the  age  of  bad  popes  and  quarrelsome 
nobles,  and  lazy  monks  and  haughty  bishops,  and  igno- 
rant people,  steeped  in  gloomy  superstitions,  two  hun- 
dred years  before  America  was  discovered,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Michael  Angelo  erected 
the  dome  of  St.  Peter's. 
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feudal  nobles  who  had  once  ruled  the  city,  and  the  new 
mercantile  families  that  surpassed  them  in  wealth  and 
popular  favor.  So,  expelled  by  a  fraction  of  his  own 
party  that  had  gained  power,  Dante  went  over  to  the 
Ghibellines,  and  became  an  adherent  of  imperial  au- 
thority until  he  died. 

It  was  in  his  wanderings  from  court  to  court  and 
castle  to  castle  and  convent  to  convent  and  university 
to  university,  that  he  acquired  that  profound  experienoe 
with  men  and  the  world  which  fitted  him  for  his  great 
task.  "  Not  as  victorious  knight  on  the  field  of  Cam- 
paldino,  not  as  leader  of  the  Guelph  aristocracy  at  Flor- 
ence, not  as  prior,  not  as  ambassador,"  but  as  a  wanderer 
did  he  acquire  his  moral  wisdom.  He  was  a  striking 
example  of  the  severe  experiences  to  which  nearly  all 
great  benefactors  have  been  suljjected,  —  Abraham  the 
exile,  in  the  wilderness,  in  Egypt,  among  Philistines, 
among  robbers  and  barbaric  chieftains ;  the  Prince 
Siddartha,  who  founded  Buddhism,  in  liLs  wanderings 
among  the  various  Indian  nations  who  bowed  down  to 
Brahma ;  and,  still  greater,  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  his 
protracted  martyrdom  among  Pagan  idolaters  and 
boastful  philosophers,  in  Asia  and  in  Europe.  These 
and  others  may  be  cited,  who  led  a  life  of  self-denial 
and  reproach  in  order  to  spread  the  truths  which  save 
mankind.  We  naturally  call  their  lot  hard,  even  though 
they  chose  it ;  but  it  is  the  school  of  greatness.     It  was 
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Bad  tx)  see  the  wisest  and  best  man  of  his  day,  —  a  man 
of  family,  of  culture,  of  wealth,  of  learning,  loving  lei- 
sure, attached  to  his  home  and  country,  accustomed  to 
honor  and  independence,  —  doomed  to  exile,  poverty, 
neglect,  and  hatred,  without  those  compensations  which 
men  of  genius  in  our  time  secure.  But  I  would  not 
attempt  to  excite  pity  for  an  outward  condition  which 
developed  the  higher  virtues, — for  a  thorny  path  which 
led  to  the  regions  of  eternal  light.  Dante  may  have 
walked  in  bitter  tears  to  Paradise,  but  after  the  fashion 
of  saints  and  martyrs  in  all  ages  of  our  world.  He 
need  but  cast  his  eyes  on  that  emblem  which  was 
erected  on  every  pinnacle  of  Mediaeval  churches  to 
symbolize  passing  suffering  with  salvation  infinite, — 
the  great  and  august  creed  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  though  now  buried  amid  the  triumphs  of  an 
imposing  material  civilization  whose  end  is  the  adora- 
tion of  the  majesty  of  man  rather  than  the  majesty  of 
God,  the  wonders  of  creation  rather  than  the  greatness 
of  the  Creator. 

But  something  more  was  required  in  order  to  write 
an  immortal  poem  than  even  native  genius,  great  learn- 
ing, and  profound  experience.  The  soul  must  be 
stimulated  to  the  work  by  an  absorbing  and  ennobling 
passion.  This  passion  Dante  had ;  and  it  is  as  memor- 
able as  the  mortal  loves  of  Abc'lard  and  Heloi'se,  and 
infinitely  more  exalting,  since  it  was  spiritual  and  im- 
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mortal,  —  even  the  adoration  of  his  lamented  and  de- 
parted Beatrice. 

I  wish  to  dwell  for  a  moment,  perhaps  longer  than  to 
some  may  seem  dignified,  on  this  ideal  or  sentimental 
love.  It  may  seem  trivial  and  unimportant  to  the  eye 
of  youth,  or  a  man  of  the  world,  or  a  woman  of  sensual 
nature,  or  to  unthinking  fools  and  butterflies ;  but  it  is 
invested  with  dignity  to  one  who  meditates  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  soul,  the  wonders  of  our  higher  na- 
ture, —  one  of  the  things  which  arrest  the  attention  of 
philosophers. 

It  is  recorded  and  attested,  even  by  Dante  himself, 
that  at  the  early  age  of  nine  he  fell  in  love  with 
Beatrice,  —  a  little  girl  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  —  and 
that  he  wrote  to  her  sonnets  as  the  mistress  of  his 
devotion.  How  could  he  have  written  sonnets  without 
an  inspiration,  unless  he  felt  sentiments  higher  than  we 
associate  with  either  boys  or  girls?  The  boy  was 
father  of  the  man.  "  She  appeared  to  me,"  says  the 
poet,  "  at  a  festival,  dressed  in  that  most  noble  and 
honorable  color,  scarlet,  —  girded  and  ornamented  in 
a  manner  suitable  to  her  age ;  and  from  that  moment, 
love  ruled  my  soul.  And  after  many  days  had  passed, 
it  happened  that,  passing  through  the  street,  she  turned 
her  eyes  to  the  spot  where  I  stooil,  and  with  ineffable 
courtesy  she  greeted  me ;  and  this  had  such  an  effect 
on  me  that  it  seemed  I  had  reached  the  furthest  limit 
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of  blessedness.  I  took  refuge  in  the  solitude  of  my 
chamber;  and,  tliinking  over  what  had  happened  to 
me,  I  proposed  to  write  a  sonnet,  sinc^  I  had  already 
acquired  the  art  of  putting  words  into  rhyme/'  This, 
from  his  "  Vita  Nuova,"  his  first  work,  relatuig  to  the 
"  new  life  "  which  this  love  awoke  in  his  young  soul. 

Thus,  according  to  Dante's  own  statement,  was  the 
seed  of  a  never-ending  passion  planted  in  his  soul, — 
the  small  beginning,  so  insignificant  to  cynical  eyes, 
that  it  would  almost  seem  preposterous  to  allude  to 
it ;  as  if  this  fancy  for  a  little  girl  in  scarlet,  and  in  a 
boy  but  nine  years  of  age,  could  ripen  into  anything 
worthy  to  be  soberly  mentioned  by  a  grave  and  earnest 
poet,  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  genius,  —  worthy  to 
give  direction  to  his  lofty  intellect,  worthy  to  be  the 
occasion  of  the  greatest  poem  the  world  ha.s  seen  from 
Homer  to  modern  times.  Absurd  I  ridiculous  1  Great 
rivers  cannot  rise  from  such  a  sprhig ;  tall  trees  cannot 
grow  from  such  a  little  acorn.  Thus  reasons  the  man 
who  does  not  take  cognizance  of  the  mighty  mysteries 
of  human  life.  If  anything  tempted  the  boy  to  write 
sonnets  to  a  little  girl,  it  must  have  been  the  chivalric 
element  in  society  at  that  period,  when  even  boys  were 
required  to  choose  objects  of  devotion,  and  to  whom 
they  were  to  be  loyal,  and  whose  honor  they  were 
bound  to  defend.  But  the  grave  poet,  in  the  decline 
of  his  life,  makes  this  simple  confession,  as  the  begin- 
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ning  of  that  sentiment  which  never  afterwards  departed 
from  him,  and  which  inspired  him  to  his  grandest 
efforts. 

But  this  youthful  attachment  was  unfortunate.  Bea- 
trice did  not  return  his  passion,  and  had  no  conception 
of  its  force,  and  perhaps  was  not  even  worthy  to  call  it 
forth.  She  may  have  been  beautiful ;  she  may  have 
been  gifted ;  she  may  have  been  commonplace.  It 
matters  little  >vhether  she  was  intellectual  or  not,  beau- 
tiful or  not.  It  was  not  the  flesh  and  blood  he  saw, 
but  the  image  of  beauty  and  loveliness  which  his  own 
mind  created.  He  idealized  the  girl ;  she  was  to  him 
all  that  he  fancied.  But  she  never  encouraged  him ; 
she  denied  his  greetings,  and  even  avoided  his  society. 
At  last  she  died,  when  he  was  twenty-seven,  and  left 
him  —  to  use  his  own  expression  —  "to  ruminate  on 
death,  and  envy  whomsoever  dies."  To  console  himself, 
he  read  Boethius,  and  religious  philosophy  was  ever 
afterwards  his  favorite  study.  Nor  did  serenity  come, 
so  deep  were  his  sentiments,  so  powerful  was  his  imag- 
ination, until  he  had  formed  an  exalted  purpose  to  write 
a  poem  in  her  honor,  and  worthy  of  his  love.  "  If  it 
please  Him  through  whom  all  thmgs  come,"  said  Dante, 
"  that  my  life  be  spared,  I  hope  to  tell  such  things  of 
her  as  never  before  have  been  seen  by  any  one." 

Now  what  inspired  so  strange  a  purpose  ?  Was  it  a 
Platonic  sentiment,  like  the  love  of  Petrarch  for  Laura, 
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or  something  that  we  cannot  explain,  and  yet  real,  — 
a  mystery  of  the  soul  in  its  deepest  cravings  and  aspi- 
rations ?  And  is  love,  among  mortals  generally,  based 
on  such  a  foundation  ?  Is  it  flesh  and  blood  we  love  ; 
is  it  the  intellect ;  is  it  the  character ;  is  it  the  soul ;  is 
it  what  is  inherently  interesting  in  woman,  and  which 
everybody  can  see,  —  the  real  virtues  of  the  heart  and 
charms  of  physical  beauty?  Or  is  it  what  we  fancy 
in  the  object  of  our  adoration,  what  exists  already  in 
our  own  minds,  —  the  archetypes  of  eternal  ideas  of 
beauty  and  grace  ?  And  do  all  men  worship  these 
forms  of  beauty  which  the  imagination  creates  ?  Can 
any  woman,  or  any  man,  seen  exactly  as  they  are, 
incite  a  love  which  is  kindred  to  worship?  And  is 
any  love  worthy  to  be  called  love,  if  it  does  not  inspire 
emotions  which  prompt  to  self-sacrifice,  labor,  and  lofty 
ends  ?  Can  a  woman's  smiles  incite  to  Herculean  ener- 
gies, and  drive  the  willing  worshipper  to  Aonian  heights, 
unless  under  these  smiles  are  seen  the  light  of  life  and 
the  blessedness  of  supernatural  fervor  ?  Is  there,  and 
can  there  be,  a  perpetuity  in  mortal  charms  without 
the  recognition  or  the  supposition  of  a  moral  beauty 
connected  with  them,  which  alone  is  pure  and  imper- 
ishable, and  which  alone  creates  the  sacred  ecstasy 
that  revels  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  divine,  or 
what  is  supposed  to  be  divine,  not  in  man,  but  m  the 
conceptions  of  man,  —  the  ever-blazing  glories  of  good- 
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ness  or  of  truth  which  the  excited  soul  doth  see  in  the 
eyes  and  expression  of  the  adored  image  ?  It  is  these 
archetypes  of  divinity,  real  or  fancied,  wliich  give  to 
love  all  that  is  enduring.  Destroy  these,  take  away 
the  real  or  fancied  glories  of  the  soul  and  mind,  and 
the  holy  flame  soon  bums  out.  No  mortal  love  can 
last,  no  mortal  love  is  beautiful,  unless  the  visions 
which  the  mind  creates  are  not  more  or  less  realized 
in  the  object  of  it,  or  when  a  person,  either  man  or 
woman,  is  not  capable  of  seeing  ideal  perfections.  The 
loves  of  savages  are  the  loves  of  brutes.  The  more 
exalted  the  character  and  the  soul,  the  greater  is  the 
capacity  of  love,  and  the  deei^r  its  fervor.  It  is  not 
the  object  of  love  which  creates  this  fervor,  but  the 
mind  which  is  capable  of  investing  it  with  glories. 
There  could  not  have  been  such  intensity  in  Dante's 
love  had  he  not  been  gifted  with  the  power  of  creating 
so  lofty  and  beautiful  an  ideal;  and  it  was  this  he 
worshipped,  —  not  the  real  Beatrice,  but  the  angelic 
beauty  he  thought  he  saw  in  her.  Wliy  could  he 
not  see  the  perfections  he  adored  shining  in  oUier 
women,  who  perhaps  had  a  higher  claim  to  them? 
Ah,  that  is  the  mystery !  And  you  cannot  solve  it 
any  easier  than  you  can  tell  why  a  flower  blooms  or 
a  seed  germinates.  And  why  was  it  that  Dante,  with 
his  great  experience,  could  in  later  life  see  the  qualities 
he  adored  in  no  other  woman  than  in  the  cold  and  un- 
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appreciative  girl  who  avoided  him  ?  Suppose  she  had 
become  his  wife,  might  he  not  have  been  disenchanted, 
and  his  veneration  been  succeeded  by  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment? Yet  while  the  delusion  lasted,  no  other 
woman  could  have  filled  her  place  ;  in  no  other  woman 
could  he  have  seen  such  charms ;  no  other  love  could 
have  inspired  his  soul  to  make  such  labors. 

1  would  not  be  understood  as  declaring  that  married 
love  must  be  necessarily  a  disenchantment.  I  would 
not  thus  libel  humanity,  and  insult  plain  reason  and 
experience.  Many  loves  are  happy,  and  burn  brighter 
and  brighter  to  the  end;  but  it  is  because  there  are 
many  who  are  worthy  of  them,  both  men  and  women, 
—  because  the  ideal,  which  the  mind  created,  is  real- 
ized to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  although  the  loftier  the 
archetype,  the  less  seldom  is  it  found.  Nor  is  it  ne- 
cessary that  perfection  should  l>e  found.  A  person  may 
have  faults  which  alienate  and  disenchant,  but  with 
these  there  may  be  virtues  so  radiant  that  the  worship, 
though  imperfect,  remains,  —  a  respect,  on  the  whole, 
so  great  tliat  the  soul  is  lifted  to  admiration.  Who 
can  love  this  perishable  form,  unless  one  sees  in  it 
some  traits  whicli  belong  to  superior  and  immortal 
natures  ?  And  hence  the  sentiment,  wlien  pure,  creates 
a  sort  of  companionship  of  beings  robed  in  celestial 
light,  and  exorcises  those  degrading  passions  which 
belong  to  earth.     But  Dante  saw  no  imperfections  in 
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Beatrice :  perhaps  be  bad  no  opjx^rtunity  to  stv  thoiu« 
His  own  soul  was  so  tilled  with  love»  his  mind  si^artHl 
to  such  exalted  regions  of  adoration,  that  when  slu* 
parsed  away  he  saw  her  only  in  the  K^jitititHl  state,  in 
company  with  saints  and  angels ;  and  l\e  was  wrapjviHl 
in  ecstasies  which  knew  no  end, —  tlio  unbroken 
adoration  of  beauty,  grace,  and  truth,  even  of  tliose 
eternal  ideas  on  which  Plato  Imstnl  all  that  is  certain, 
and  all  that  is  worth  living  for ;  that  sublime  ivalism 
without  which  life  is  a  failuiv,  and  this  world  is  "a 
mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snaiu** 

This  is  the  liistory  and  exiH)sition  of  that  love  for 
Beatrice  with  which  the  whole  spiritual  life  of  DanU^ 
is  identified,  and  without  which  tlie  *'  Divine  Comedy  " 
might  not  liave  been  written.  I  may  have  given  to  it 
disproportionate  attention  ;  and  it  is  true  1  miglit  have 
allegorized  it,  and  for  love  of  a  woman  I  might  have 
substituted  love  for  an  art, — even  tlie  art  of  poetry, 
in  which  his  soul  doubtless  lived,  even  as  Michael 
Angelo,  his  gre^iteat  fellow-countryman,  lived  in  the 
adoration  of  beauty,  grace,  and  majesty.  Oh,  happy 
and  favored  is  the  person  who  lives  in  the  enjoynu^nt 
of  an  art!  -It  may  be  humble;  it  may  be  grand,  it 
may  be  music;  it  may  be  ])ainting,  or  sculpture,  or 
architecture,  or  poetry,  or  oratory,  or  landscajHj  gardcMi- 
ing,  yea,  even  farming,  or  needle-work,  or  house  decora- 
tion,—  anything  which  employs  the  higher  faculties  of 
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the  rnind,  and  brings  order  out  of  confusion,  and  takes 
one  from  himself,  from  the  drudgery  of  mechanical 
labors,  even  if  it  be  no  higher  than  carving  a  mantel- 
piece or  making  a  savory  dish ;  for  all  these  things 
imply  creation,  alike  the  test  and  the  rev^rard  of  genius 
itself,  v^rhich  almost  every  human  being  possesses,  in 
some  form  or  other,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  —  one 
of  the  kindest  gifts  of  Deity  to  man. 

The  great  artist,  kindled  by  his  visions  of  imperish- 
able loveliness  in  the  person  of  his  departed  Beatrice, 
now  resolves  to  dedicate  to  her  honor  his  great  life 
labor,  —  even  his  immortal  poem,  which  should  be  a 
transcript  of  his  thoughts,  a  mirror  of  his  life,  a  record 
of  his  sorrows,  a  painting  of  his  experiences,  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  saw,  a  digest  of  his  great  meditations, 
a  thesaurus  of  the  treasures  of  the  Mediaeval  age,  an 
exposition  of  its  great  and  leading  ideas  in  philosophy 
and  in  religion.  Every  great  man  washes  to  leave  be- 
hind some  monument  of  his  labors,  to  bless  or  instruct 
mankind.  Any  man  without  some  form  of  this  noble 
ambition  lives  in  vain,  even  if  his  monument  be  no 
more  than  a  cultivated  farm  rescued  from  wilduess 
and  sterility. 

Now  Dante*s  monument  is  "  the  marvellous,  mystic, 
unfathomable  song,"  in  which  he  sang  his  sorrows  and 
his  joys,  revealed  his  visions,  and  recorded  the  passions 
and  sentiments  of  his  age.     It  never  can  be  popular. 
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because  it  is  so  diflScult  to  l^  understiXMi,  and  lH?cau$e 
its  leading  ideas  are  not  in  harmony  with  those  which 
are  now  received.  I  doubt  if  anylxKiy  can  delight  in 
that  poem,  unless  he  sympathizes  with  the  ideas  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  or,  at  least,  unless  he  is  fomiliar  with 
them,  and  with  the  historical  characters  who  lived  in 
those  turbulent  and  ^i^loomv  times.  There  is  more  talk 
and  pretension  about  that  book  than  any  one  that  I 
know  of.  Like  the  **  Faerie  Queene ''  or  the  **  l\uradise 
Lost,"  it  is  a  study  rather  than  a  recreation;  one  of 
those  productions  whicli  an  etlucated  person  ought  to 
read  in  the  course  of  his  life,  and  which  if  he  am  read 
in  the  original,  and  has  read,  is  apt  to  boast  of,  —  like 
climbing  a  lofty  mountain,  enjoyable  to  some  with 
youth  and  vigor  and  enthusiasm  and  love  of  nature, 
but  a  very  toilsome  thing  to  most  people,  especially  if 
old  and  short-winded  and  gouty. 

Li  the  year  1309  tlie  first  part  of  the  "  Di\"ine  Com- 
edy," the  Inferno,  was  finished  by  Dante,  at  the  age  of 
forty— four,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  pilgrimage,  under  the 
roof  of  the  Marquis  of  Lunigiana ;  and  it  was  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  Fra  Ilario,  a  monk  living  on  the  beautiful 
Ligurian  shores.  As  everybody  knows,  it  is  a  vivid, 
graphic  picture  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  infernal 
r^ions,  where  great  sinners  are  punished  with  various 
torments  forever  and  ever.  It  is  interesting  for  the 
excellence  of  the  poetry,  the  brilliant  analyses  of  char- 
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acters,  the  allusion  to  historical  events,  the  bitter  in- 
vectives, the  intense  sarcasms,  and  the  serious,  earnest 
spirit  which  underlies  the  descriptions.  But  there  is 
very  little  of  gentleness  or  compassion,  in  view  of  the 
protracted  torments  of  the  sufferers.  We  stand  aghast 
in  view  of  the  miseries  and  monsters,  furies  and  gor- 
gons,  snakes  and  fires,  demons,  filth,  lakes  of  pitch, 
pools  of  blood,  plains  of  scorching  sands,  circles,  and 
chimeras  dire,  —  a  physical  hell  of  utter  and  unspeak- 
able dreariness  and  despair,  awfully  and  powerfully 
described,  but  still  repulsive.  In  each  of  the  dismal 
abodes,  far  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which 
Dante  is  supposed  to  have  visited  with  Virgil  as  a 
guide,  in  which  some  infernal  deity  presides,  all  sorts 
of  physical  tortures  are  accumulated,  inflicted  on  trait- 
ors, murderers,  robbers,  —  men  who  have  committed 
great  crimes,  unpunished  in  their  lifetime;  such  men 
as  Cain,  Judas,  Ugolino, —  men  consigned  to  an  infa- 
mous immortality.  On  the  great  culprits  of  history, 
and  of  Italy  especially,  Dante  virtually  sits  in  judg- 
ment; and  he  consigns  them  equally  to  various  tor- 
ments which  we  shudder  to,thhik  of. 

And  here  let  me  say,  as  a  general  criticism,  that  in 
the  Inferno  are  brought  out  in  tremendous  language  the 
opinions  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  reference  to  retribution. 
Dante  does  not  rise  above  them,  with  all  his  genius ; 
he  is  not  emancipated  from  them.     It  is  the  rarest 
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thing  in  this  world  for  any  man,  however  pn^found  his 
intellect  and  bold  his  spirit,  to  Ik*  emaneij^ated  from  the 
great  and  leading  ideas  of  his  age.  Abraham  was,  and 
Moses,  and  the  founder  of  Buddliism,  and  Six^nites,  and 
Mohammed,  and  Luther  ;  but  tliey  were  n»formers,  mon* 
or  less  divinely  connnissioned,  with  suj^rnatural  aid  in 
many  instances  to  give  them  wisdom.  But  Homer  wjis 
not,  nor  Euripides,  nor  the  great  scholastics  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  nor  even  popes.  The  venerated  diK'tors  and 
philosophers,  prelati*s,  scholars,  nobles,  kings,  to  my 
nothing  of  the  ixiople,  thought  as  Dantt*  did  in  refer- 
ence to  future  punishment,  —  that  it  was  ]>liysi(»al, 
awful,  accumulative,  infinite,  endU\ss ;  the  wrath  of 
avenging  deity  displayed  hi  pahis  and  agonies  intlicU'd 
on  the  body,  like  the  tortures  of  in(juisitors,  thus  ap- 
pealing to  the  fears  of  men,  on  which  chietly  the  power 
of  the  clergy  was  based.  Nor  in  these  views  of  endless 
physical  sufferings,  as  if  the  body  itself  were  eternal 
and  indestructible,  is  there  the  refinement  of  MilUm, 
who  placed  misery  in  the  upbraidings  ()f  conscience, 
ui  mental  torture  rather  than  bodily,  in  the  everlasting 
pride  and  rebellion  of  the  followers  of  Satan  and  his 
fallen  angels.  It  was  these  awful  views  of  protracted 
and  eternal  physical  torments, —  not  the  hell  of  the 
Bible,  but  the  hell  of  priests,  of  human  invention, — 
which  gives  to  the  Middle  Agas  a  sorrowful  and  repul- 
sive light,  thus  nursing  superstition  and  working  on 
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the  fears  of  mankind,  rather  than  on  the  conscience 
and  the  sense  of  moral  accountability.  But  how  could 
Dante  liave  represented  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
if  he  had  not  painted  his  Inferno  in  the  darkest  colors 
that  the  imagination  could  conceive,  unless  he  had 
soared  beyond  what  is  revealed  into  the  unfathomable 
and  mysterious  and  unrevealed  regions  of  the  second 
deatli  ? 

After  various  wanderings  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
after  an  interval  of  three  years,  Dante  produced  the 
second  part  of  the  poem,  —  the  Purgatorio,  —  in  which 
he  assumes  another  style,  and  sings  another  song.  In 
this  we  are  introduced  to  an  illustrious  company,  — 
many  beloved  friends,  poets,  musicians,  philosophers, 
generals,  even  prelates  and  popes,  whose  deeds  and 
thoughts  were  on  the  whole  beneficent.  These  illus- 
trious men  temporarily  expiate  the  sins  of  anger,  of 
envy,  avarice,  gluttony,  pride,  ambition,  —  the  great 
defects  which  were  blended  with  virtues,  and  which  are 
to  be  purged  out  of  them  by  suffering.  Their  torments 
are  milder,  and  amid  them  they  discourse  on  the  princi- 
ples of  moral  wisdom.  They  utter  noble  sentiments ; 
they  discuss  great  themes ;  they  show  how  vain  is 
wealth  and  power  and  fame ;  they  preach  sermons.  In 
these  discourses,  Dante  shows  his  familiarity  with  his- 
tory and  philosophy ;  he  unfolds  that  moral  wisdom 
for  which  he  is  most  distinguished.     His  scorn  is  now 
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temper^  with  tenderness  He  shows  a  tnie  huumnity ; 
he  is  more  forgiving,  more  genereus,  more  symjirttlietic. 
He  is  more  loftv,  if  he  is  not  more  iut<nisi\  Ho  SiH\s 
the  end  of  expiations :  the  sufferers  will  Ih.>  restonnl 
to  peace  and  joy. 

But  even  in  his  purgatory,  i\s  in  his  hell,  he  \>aint^ 
the  ideas  of  his  age.  He  makes  no  new  or  extmonlinary 
revelations.  He  arrives  at  no  new  phih^ophy.  Ho  is 
the  Christian  poet,  after  the  j^atteni  of  his  i\gi\ 

It  is  plain  that  the  Middle  Ages  must  have  aooepteil 
or  invented  some  relief  from  punishment,  or  every 
Christian  country  would  have  l>een  overwhelmtHl  with 
the  blackness  of  despair.  Men  could  not  live,  if  tlu^y 
felt  they  could  not  expiate  their  sins.  Who  could  sniilo 
or  joke  or  eat  or  sleep  or  have  any  ]>leaaure,  if  ho 
thought  seriously  there  would  be  no  cessation  or  rehMiso 
from  endless  pains?  Who  could  discharge  his  ordinary 
duties  or  perform  his  daily  occupations,  if  his  father  or 
his  mother  or  his  sister  or  his  brother  or  his  wife  or  his 
son  or  his  daughter  might  not  be  finally  forgiven  for  the 
frailties  of  an  imperfect  nature  which  he  had  inheriUul  ? 
The  Catholic  Church,  in  its  benignity, — at  what  time  I  do 
not  know,  —  opened  the  future  of  hope  amid  the  specu- 
lations of  despair.  She  saved  the  Middle  Ages  from 
universal  gloom.  If  speculation  or  logic  or  tradition 
or  scripture  pointed  to  a  hell  of  repro])ation,  there 
must  be  also  a  purgatory  as  the  field  of  expiation,  — 
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for  expiation  there  must  be  for  sin,  somewhere,  some- 
how, according  to  immutable  laws,  unless  a  mantle  of 
universal  forgiveness  were  spread  over  sinners  who  in 
this  life  had  given  no  suflBcient  proofs  of  repentance 
and  faith.  Expiation  was  the  great  element  of  Medi- 
aeval tlieology.  It  may  have  been  borrowed  from  India, 
but  it  was  engrafted  on  the  Cliristian  system.  Some- 
times it  was  made  to  take  place  in  this  life ;  when  the 
sinner,  having  pleased  God,  entered  at  once  upon 
heavenly  beatitudes.  Hence  fastings,  scourgings,  self- 
laceration,  ascetic  rigors  in  dress  and  food,  pilgrim- 
ages, —  all  to  purchase  forgiveness ;  which  idea  of  for- 
giveness was  scattered  to  the  winds  by  Luther,  and 
replaced  by  grace,  —  faith  in  Christ  attested  by  a 
righteous  life.  I  allude  to  this  notion  of  purgatory, 
which  early  entered  into  the  creeds  of  tlieologians, 
and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Clmrch,  to 
show  how  powerful  it  was  when  human  conscious- 
ness sought  a  relief  from  the  pains  of  endless  physical 
torments. 

After  Dante  had  written  his  Purgatorio,  he  retired 
to  the  picturesque  mountains  which  separate  Tuscany 
from  Modena  and  Bologna ;  and  in  the  hospitium  of  an 
ancient  monastery,  "on  the  woody  summit  of  a  rock 
from  which  he  might  gaze  on  his  ungrateful  country, 
he  renewed  his  studies  in  philosophy  and  theology." 
There,  too,  in  that  calm  retreat,  he  commenced  his 
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Paradiso,  the  subject  of  profoimd  meditations  on  what 
was  held  in  highest  value  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
themes  are  theological  and  metaphysical.  They  are 
such  as  interested  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Bonaventura, 
Anselm  and  Bernard.  They  are  such  as  do  not  interest 
this  age,  —  even  the  most  gifted  minds,  —  for  our  times 
are  comparatively  indifferent  to  metaphysical  subtleties 
and  speculations.  Beatrice  and  Peter  and  Benedict 
alike  discourse  on  the  recondite  subjects  of  the  Bible 
in  the  style  of  Mediaeval  doctors.  The  themes  are 
great, — the  incarnation,  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  salvation  by  faith,  the 
triumph  of  Christ,  the  glory  of  Paradise,  the  mysteries 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures ;  and  with  these  dis- 
quisitions are  reproofs  of  bad  popes,  and  even  of  some 
of  the  bad  customs  of  the  Church,  like  indulgjences,  and 
the  corruptions  of  the  monastic  system.  The  Paradiso 
is  a  thesaurus  of  Mediaeval  theology,  —  obscure,  but 
lofty,  mixed  up  with  all  the  learning  of  the  age,  even  of 
the  lives  of  saints  and  heroes  and  kings  and  prophets. 
Saint  Peter  examines  Dante  upon  faith,  James  upon 
hope,  and  John  upon  charity.  Virgil  here  has  ceased 
to  be  his  guide ;  but  Beatrice,  robed  in  celestial  loveli- 
ness, conducts  him  from  circle  to  circle,  and  explains 
the  sublimest  doctrines  and  resolves  his  mortal  doubts, 
—  the  object  still  of  his  adoration,  and  inferior  only  to 
the  mother  of  our  Lord,  regina  angelorum^  viater  car  is* 
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s^ima,  whom  the  Church  even  then  devoutly  worshipped, 
and  to  whom  the  greatest  sages  prayed. 

"  Tliou  virj^in  mother,  daughter  of  thy  Son, 
Iluinble  and  high  In^yond  all  other  creatures, 
Tli(^  limit  fixed  of  the  eternal  counsel,  — 
lliou  art  the  one  who  such  nobility 
To  human  nature  gave,  that  its  Creator 
Did  not  disdain  to  make  himself  its  creature. 
Not  only  thy  benignity  gives  succor 
To  him  who  asketh  it,  but  oftentimes 
Forerunneth  of  its  own  accord  the  asking. 
In  thee  compassion  is ;  in  thee  is  pity ; 
In  thee  magnificence  ;  in  thee  unites 
AVhate'er  of  goodness  is  in  any  creature.' 


p» 


In  the  glorious  meditation  of  those  grand  subjects 
which  had  such  a  charm  for  Benedict  and  Bernard,  and 
which  almost  offset  the  barbarism  and  misery  of  the 
Middle  Ages, — to  many  still  regarded  as  "ages  of 
faith," — Dante  seemingly  forgets  his  wrongs;  and  in 
the  company  of  her  whom  he  adores  he  seems  to  revel 
in  the  solemn  ecstasy  of  a  soul  transported  to  the 
reahns  of  eternal  light  He  lives  now  with  the  angels 
and  the  mysteries,  — 

"  Like  to  the  fire 
That  in  a  cloud  imprisoned  doth  break  out  expansive. 

Thus,  in  that  heavenly  banqueting  his  soul 
Outgrew  himself,  and,  in  the  transport  lost, 
Holds  no  remembrance  now  of  what  she  was.** 
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The  Paradise  of  Dante  is  not  gloomy,  although  it  be 
obscure  and  indefinite.  It  is  the  unexplored  world  of 
thought  and  knowledge,  the  explanation  of  dogmas 
which  his  age  accepted.  It  is  a  revelation  of  glories 
such  as  only  a  lofty  soul  could  conceive,  but  could 
not  paint,  —  a  supernal  happiness  given  only  to  favored 
mortals,  to  saints  and  martyrs  who  have  triumphed 
over  the  seductions  of  sense  and  the  temptations  of 
life,  —  a  beatified  state  of  blended  ecsteisy  and  love. 

**  Had  I  a  tongue  in  eloquence  as  rich  as  is  the  coloring  in  fancy's 
loom, 
T  were  all  too  poor  to  utter  the  least  part  of  that  enchantment." 

Such  is  this  great  poem ;  in  all  its  parts  an  exposition 
of  the  ideas  of  the  age,  —  sometimes  fierce  and  some- 
times tender,  profound  and  infantine,  lofty  and  degraded, 
like  the  Church  itself,  which  conserved  these  sentiments. 
It  is  an  intensely  religious  poem,  and  yet  more  theologi- 
cal than  Christian,  and  full  of  classical  allusions  to  pagan 
heroes  and  sages,  —  a  most  remari^able  production  con- 
sidering the  age,  and,  when  we  remember  that  it  is  with- 
out a  prototype  in  any  language,  a  glorious  monument  of 
reviving  literature,  both  original  and  powerful 

Its  appearance  was  of  course  an  epoch,  calling  out 
the  admiration  of  Italians,  and  of  all  who  could  under- 
stand it,  —  of  all  who  appreciated  its  moral  wisdom  in 
every  other  country  of  Europe.     And  its  fame  has  been 
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steadily  increasing,  although  I  fear  much  of  the  popular 
enthusiasm  is  exaggerated  and  unfelt.  One  who  can 
read  Italian  well  may  see  its  "fiery  emphasis  and 
depth,"  its  condensed  thought  and  language,  its  super- 
nal scorn  and  supernal  love,  its  bitterness  and  its  for- 
giveness ;  but  very  few  sympathize  with  its  theology 
or  its  philosopliy,  or  care  at  all  for  the  men  whose 
crimes  he  punishes,  and  whose  virtues  he  rewards. 

But  there  is  great  interest  in  the  man,  as  well  as  in 
the  poem  which  he  made  the  mirror  of  his  life,  and  the 
register  of  his  sorrows  and  of  those  speculations  in 
which  he  sought  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. His  life,  like  his  poem,  is  an  epic.  We  sym- 
pathize with  his  resentments,  "  which  exile  and  poverty 
made  perpetually  fresh."  "  The  sincerity  of  his  early 
passion  for  Beatrice,"  says  Hallam,  "  pierces  through 
the  veil  of  allegory  which  surrounds  her,  while  the 
memory  of  his  injuries  pursues  him  into  the  immensity 
of  eternal  light;  and  even  in  the  company  of  saints 
and  angels  his  unforgiving  spirit  darkens  at  the  name 
of  Flgrence.  ...  He  combines  the  profoundest  feelings 
of  religion  with  those  patriotic  recollections  which  were 
suggested  by  the  reappearance  of  the  illustrious  dead." 

Next  to  Michael  Angelo  he  was  the  best  of  all  famous 
Italians,  stained  by  no  marked  defects  but  bitterness, 
pride,  and  scorn ;  while  his  piety,  his  patriotism,  and 
elevation  of  soul  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  with  the 
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selfishness  and  venality  and  hypocrisy  and  cruelty  of 
the  leading  men  in  the  history  of  his  times.  **  He 
VTTOte  with  his  heart's  blood;"  he  wrote  in  poverty, 
exile,  grief,  and  neglect ;  he  wrote  hke  an  inspiretl 
prophet  of  old.  He  seems  to  have  been  specially  raiseii 
up  to  exalt  virtue,  and  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  new  civilization.  He 
breathes  angry  defiance  to  all  tjTants ;  he  consigns 
even  popes  to  the  torments  he  created.  He  ridicules 
fools;  he  exposes  knaves.  He  detests  oppression;  he 
is  a  prophet  of  liberty.  He  sees  into  all  shams  and  all 
hypocrisies,  and  denounces  lies.  He  is  temj^enito  in 
eating  and  drinking;  he  has  no  vices.  He  K4ieves 
in  friendship,  in  love,  in  truth.  He  labors  for  the 
good  of  his  countrymen.  He  is  afl*ectionate  to  those 
who  comprehend  him.  He  accepts  hospiUilities,  but 
will  not  stoop  to  meanness  nor  injustice.  He  will  not 
return  to  his  native  city,  which  he  loves  so  well,  even 
when  permitted,  if  obliged  to  submit  to  humiliating 
ceremonies.  He  even  refuses  a  laurel  cn)wn  from  any 
city  but  from  the  one  in  which  he  was  born.  No  hon- 
ors could  tempt  him  to  be  untrue  unto  himself ;  no 
tasks  are  too  humble  to  perform,  if  he  vmi  make  himself 
useful.  At  Ravenna  he  gives  lectures  to  the  people  in 
their  own  language,  regarding  the  restoration  of  the 
Latm  impossible,  and  wisliuig  to  bring  into  estimation 
the  richness  of  the  vernacular  tongue.     And  when  his 
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work  is  done  he  dies,  before  he  becomes  old  (1321), 
having  fulfilled  his  vow.  His  last  retreat  was  at  Ra- 
venna, and  his  last  days  were  soothed  with  gentle 
attentions  from  Guide  da  Polenta,  that  kind  duke  who 
revived  his  fainting  hopes.  It  was  in  his  service,  as 
ambassador  to  Venice,  that  Dante  sickened  and  died. 
A  funeral  sermon  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  his 
friend  the  duke,  and  beautiful  monuments  were  erected 
to  his  memory.  Too  late  the  Florentines  begged  for 
his  remains,  and  did  justice  to  the  man  and  the  poet ; 
as  well  they  might,  since  his  is  the  proudest  name  con- 
nected with  their  annals.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  great 
benefactors  of  the  world  itself,  for  the  richness  of  his 
immortal  legacy. 

Could  the  proscribed  and  exiled  poet,  as  he  wan- 
dered, isolated  and  alone,  over  the  vine-clad  hills  of 
Italy,  and  as  he  stopped  here  and  there  at  some  friendly 
monastery,  wearied  and  hungry,  have  cast  his  prophetic 
eye  down  the  vistas  of  the  ages ;  could  he  have  seen 
what  honors  would  be  bestowed  upon  his  name,  and 
how  his  poem,  written  in  sorrow,  would  be  scattered  in 
joy  among  all  nations,  giving  a  new  direction  to  human 
thought,  shining  as  a  fixed  star  in  the  realms  of  genius, 
and  kindling  into  sliining  brightness  what  is  only  a  re- 
flection of  its  rays ;  yea,  how  it  would  be  committed  to 
memory  in  the  rising  universities,  and  be  commented 
on  by  the  most  learned  expositors  in  all  the  schools  of 
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Europe,  lauded  to  the  skies  by  his  countrymen,  received 
by  the  whole  world  as  a  unique,  original,  unapproach- 
able production,  suggesting  grand  tlioughts  to  Milton, 
reappearing  even  in  the  creations  of  Michael  Angelo, 
coloring  art  itself  whenever  art  seeks  the  sublime  and 
beautiful,  inspiring  all  subsequent  literature,  dignifying 
the  life  of  letters,  and  gilding  philosophy  as  well  as 
poetry  with  new  glories,  —  could  he  have  seen  all  this, 
how  his  exultant  soul  would  have  rejoiced,  even  as  did 
Abraham,  when,  amid  the  ashes  of  the  funeral  pyre  lie 
had  prepared  for  Isaac,  he  saw  the  future  glories  of  his 
descendants;  or  as  Bacon,  when,  amid  calumnies,  he 
foresaw  that  his  name  and  memory  would  be  held  in 
honor  by  posterity,  and  that  his  method  would  be 
received  by  all  future  philosophers  as  one  of  the  price- 
less boons  of  genius  to  mankind  I 
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ENGLISH  LIFE  IN  THE  FOURTEENTH  CENTURY. 


'^  I  ^HE  age  which  produced  Chaucer  was  a  transition 
-*-  period  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  modem  times, 
midway  between  Dante  and  Michael  Angelo.  Chaucer 
was  the  contemporary  of  Wyclif,  with  whom  the  Middle 
Ages  may  appropriately  be  said  to  close,  or  modem 
history  to  begin. 

The  fourteenth  century  is  interesting  for  the  awaken- 
ing, especially  in  Italy,  of  literature  and  art ;  for  the 
wars  between  the  French  and  English,  and  the  English 
and  the  Scots ;  for  the  rivalry  between  the  Italian  re- 
publics ;  for  the  efforts  of  Rienzi  to  establish  popular 
freedom  at  Home ;  for  the  insurrection  of  the  Flemish 
weavers,  under  the  Van  Arteveldes,  against  their  feudal 
oppressors;  for  the  terrible  "Jaquerie"  in  Paris;  for 
the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  in  England;  for  the 
Swiss  confederation ;  for  a  schism  in  the  Church  when 
the  popes  retired  to  Avignon ;  for  the  aggrandizement 
of  the  Visconti  at  Milan  and  the  Medici  at  Florence ; 
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for  incipient  religious  reforms  under  Wyclif  in  England 
and  John  Huss  in  Bohemia ;  for  the  foundation  of  new 
colleges  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge;  for  the  establish- 
ment of  guilds  in  London ;  for  the  exploration  of  dis- 
tant countries  ;  for  the  dreadful  pestilence  which  swept 
over  Europe,  known  in  England  as  the  Black  Death ; 
for  the  development  of  modem  languages  by  the  poets ; 
and  for  the  rise  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  as 
a  great  constitutional  power. 

In  most  of  these  movements  we  see  especially  a 
simultaneous  rising  among  the  people,  in  the  more 
civilized  countries  of  Europe,  to  obtain  charters  of  free- 
dom and  municipal  and  political  privileges,  extorted 
from  monarchs  in  their  necessities.  The  fourteenth 
century  was  marked  by  protests  and  warfare  equally 
against  feudal  institutions  and  royal  tyranny.  The 
way  was  prepared  by  the  wars  of  kings,  which  crip- 
pled their  resources,  as  the  Crusades  had  done  a  cen- 
tuiy  before.  The  supreme  miseries  of  the  people  led 
them  to  political  revolts  and  insurrections,  —  blind  but 
fierce  movements,  not  inspired  by  ideas  of  liberty,  but 
by  a  sense  of  oppression  and  degradation.  Accompany- 
ing these  popular  insurrections  were  religious  protests 
against  the  corrupt  institutions  of  the  Church. 

In  the  midst  of  these  popular  agitations,  aggressive 
and  needless  wars,  public  miseries  and  calamities,  baro- 
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nial  aggrandizement,  religi»Hi5  inquiries,  ixsirliameniary 
encrnachmenl,  and  leNiviiiij  taste  for  liieraiure  and  art> 
Chaucer  arose. 

BUs  remarkable  career  extendeii  over  the  U^t  half  of 
the  fourteenth  oentur^^-,  when  public  events  wenj  of 
considerable  historical  importance.     It  wiu<  then  that 
parliamentary  history  Kvame  inten?sting.     Until  then 
the  barons,  clei^,  knights  of  the  shiiw  and  burgi>sses 
of  the  town,  summoneil  to  assist  the  nn'al  councils, 
deliberated  in  separate  chaml>ers  or  halls;  but  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  the  repi^sentatives  of  the  knights 
of  the  shires  and  the  burgesses  united  their  inten^stv'^ 
and  formed  a  bodv  stn^ng  enouijh  to  chei^k  roval  en- 
croachments,   and    became    known    henceforth   as   the 
House  of  Commons.     In  thirtv  veai-s  this  bixlv  hail 
wrested  from  the  Crown  the  power  of  arbitrary  taxa- 
tion, had  forced  upon  it  new  ministers,  and  had  estab- 
lished  the   principle   that   the   redress    of    grievances 
preceded  grants  of  supply,     fldward  III.  was  compelled 
to  grant  twenty  parliamentary  confirmations  of  Magna 
Charta.     At  the  close  of  his  reign,  it  was  conceded 
that  taxes  could  be  raised  only  by  consent  of  the  Com- 
mons ;  and  they  had  sufficient  power,  also,  to  prevent 
the  collection  of  the  tax  which  the  Pope  had  levied  on 
the  country  since  the  time  of  John,  called  Peter's  Pence. 
The  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  era  of  the  triumph  of  popular  rights,  but  as 
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the  period  when  these  rights  began  to  be  asserted.  Long 
and  dreary  was  the  march  of  the  people  to  complete 
political  enfranchisement  from  the  rebellion  under  Wat 
Tyler  to  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  our  times. 
But  the  Commons  made  a  memorable  stand  against 
Edward  ITT.  when  he  was  the  most  powerful  sovereign 
of  western  Europe,  one  which  would  have  been  impos- 
sible had  not  this  able  and  ambitious  sovereign  been 
embroiled  in  desperate  war  both  with  the  Scotch  and 
French. 

With  the  assertion  of  political  rights  we  notice  the 
beginning  of  commercial  enterprise  and  manufacturmg 
industry.  A  colony  of  Flemish  weavers  was  established 
in  England  by  the  enlightened  king,  although  wool 
continued  to  be  exported.  It  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  that  the  raw  material  was  consumed  at 
home. 

Still,  the  condition  of  the  common  people  was  dreary 
enough  at  this  time,  when  compared  with  what  it  is 
in  our  age.  They  perhaps  were  better  fed  on  the  ne- 
cessities of  life  than  they  are  now.  All  meats  were 
comparatively  cheaper ;  but  they  had  no  luxuries,  not 
even  wheaten  bread.  Their  houses  were  small  and 
dingy,  and  a  single  chamber  sufficed  for  a  whole  family, 
both  male  and  female.  Neither  glass  windows  nor 
chimneys  were  then  in  use,  nor  knives  nor  forks,  nor 
tea  nor  cofifee ;  not  even  potatoes,  still  less  tropical 
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fruits.  The  people  had  neither  bed-clothes,  nor  car- 
pets, nor  glass  nor  crockery  ware,  nor  cotton  dresses, 
nor  books,  nor  schools.  They  were  robbed  by  feudal 
masters,  and  cheated  and  imposed  upon  by  friars  and 
pedlers ;  but  a  grim  cheerfulness  shone  above  their  dis- 
comforts and  miseries,  and  crime  was  uncommon  and 
severely  punished.  They  amused  themselves  with  rough 
sports,  and  cherished  religious  sentiments.  They  were 
brave  and  patriotic. 

It  was  to  describe  the  habits  and  customs  of  these 
people,  as  well  as  those  of  the  classes  above  them,  to 
give  dignity  to  consecratea  sentiments  and  to  shape 
the  English  language,  that  Chaucer  was  raised  up. 

He  was  bom,  it  is  generally  supposed,  in  the  year 
1328;  but  nothing  is  definitely  known  of  him  till  1357, 
when  Edward  III.  had  been  reigning  about  thirty  years. 
It  is  surmised  that  his  father  was  a  respectable  citizen 
of  London ;  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford ;  that  he  went  to  Paris  to  complete  his  educa- 
tion in  the  most  famous  university  in  the  world ;  that 
he  then  extensively  travelled  in  France,  Holland,  and 
Flanders,  after  which  he  became  a  student  of  law  in 
the  Inner  Temple.  Even  then  he  was  known  as  a  poet, 
and  his  learning  and  accomplishments  attracted  the 
attention  of  Edward  III.,  who  was  a  patron  of  genius, 
and  who  gave  him  a  liouse  in  Woodstock,  near  the 
royal  palace.     At  this  time  Chaucer  was  a  handsome, 
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of  Richmond,  second  son  of  Kdward  III.,  af 
known  as  the  great   Duke   of    Lancastt^r,  —  t 
powerful  nobleman  that  ever  lived  in  England, 
richest,  possessing  large  estates  in  eighteen  ( 
as  well  as  six  earldoms.     This  friendship  bet\^ 
poet  and  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  after  the 
of  Wales,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  admir 
John  of  Gaunt  for  the  genius  and  accomplish! 
Chaucer,  who  was  about  ten  years  the  elder.    It 
until  the  prince  became  the  Duke  of   Lancast 
he  was  the  friend  and  protector  of  Wyclif,  —  an 
different  reasons,  seeing  that  the  Oxford  schol 
theologian  could  be  of  use  to  him  in  his  warfare 
the  clergy,  who  were  hostile  to  his  ambitious  c 
Chaucer  he  loved  as  a  bright  and  witty  comj 
Wyclif  he  honored  as  the  most  learned  church: 
the  age. 
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the  peace  of  Bretigny.     In  this  unfortunate  campaign 
Chaucer  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  ransomed  by  his 
sovereign   for  £16.  —  about  equal  to   £300  in  these 
times.    He  had  probably  before  this  been  installed  at 
court  as  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  on  a  stipend 
which  would  now  be  equal  to  £250  a  year.     He  seems 
to  have  been  a  favorite  with  the  court,  after  he  had 
written  his  first  great  poem.     It  is  singular  that  in  a 
rude  and  ignorant  age  poets  should  have  received  much 
greater  honor  than  in  our  enlightened  times.     Gower 
was  patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  as  Chaucer 
was  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Petrarch  and  l^oc- 
caccio  were  in   Italy  by  princes  and  nobles.      Even 
learning  was  held  in  more  reverence  in  the  fourteenth 
century  than  it  is  in  the  nineteenth.     The  scholastic 
doctor  was  one  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  age,  as  well 
as  of  the  schools,  and  ranked  with  bishops  and  abbots. 
Wyclif  at  one  time  was  the  most  influential  man  in 
the  English  Church,  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  sent  by 
the  king  on  important  diplomatic  missions.     So  Chau- 
cer, with  less  claim,  received  valuable  oflfices  and  land- 
grants,  which  made  him  a  wealthy  man  ;  and  he  was 
also  sent  on  important  missions  in  the  company  of  no- 
bles.    He  lived  at  the  court.     His  son  Tliomas  married 
one  of  the  richest  heiresses  in  the  kingdom,  and  became 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  while  his  daughter 
Alice  married  the  Duke  of  Suflfolk,  whose  grandson  was 
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declared  by  Eichard  III.  to  be  his  heir,  and  came  near 
becoming  King  of  England.  Chaucer's  wife's  sister 
married  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  himself;  so  he  was 
allied  with  the  royal  family,  if  not  by  blood,  at  least 
by  ambitious  marriage  connections. 
'  I  know  of  no  poet  in  the  history  of  England  who 
occupied  so  high  a  social  position  as  did  Chaucer,  or 
who  received  so  many  honors.  The  poet  of  the  people 
was  the  companion  of  kings  and  princes.  At  one  time 
he  had  a  reverse  of  fortune,  when  his  friend  and  patron, 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  in  disgrace  and  in  voluntary 
banishment  during  the  minority  of  Eichard  IL,  against 
whom  he  had  intrigued,  and  who  afterwards  was  de- 
throned by  Henry  IV.,  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
While  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  in  power,  Chaucer 
Was  deprived  of  his  oflBces  and  revenues  for  two  or  three 
years,  ^nd  was  even  imprisoned  in  the  Tower ;  but  when 
Lancaster  returned  from  the  Continent,  his  offices  and 
revenues  were  restored.  His  latter  days  were  luxurious 
and  honored.  At  sixty-three  he  gave  up  his  public 
duties  as  a  collector  of  customs,  chiefly  on  wool,  and 
retired  to  Woodstock  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
fortunate  life  in  dignified  leisure  and  literary  labors. 
In  addition  to  his  revenues,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
was  virtually  the  ruler  of  the  land  during  the  reign  of 
Eichard  IL,  gave  him  the  castle  of  Donnington,  with 
its  park  and  gardens ;  so  that  he  became  a  man  of  terri- 
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torial  influence.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  removed  to 
London,  and  took  a  house  in  the  precincts  of  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  where  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  now  stands. 
He  died  the  following  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  Ab- 
bey church, — that  sepulchre  of  princes  and  bishops 
and  abbots.  His  body  was  deposited  in  the  place  now 
known  as  the  Poets'  Corner,  and  a  fitting  monument 
to  his  genius  was  erected  over  his  remains,  as  the  first 
great  poet  that  had  appeared  in  England,  probably  only 
surpassed  in  genius  by  Shakspeare,  until  the  language 
assumed  its  present  form.  He  was  regarded  as  a  moral 
phenomenon,  whom  kings  and  princes  delighted  to 
honor.  As  Leonardo  da  Vinci  died  in  the  arms  of 
Francis  I.,  so  Chaucer  rested  in  his  grave  near  the 
bodies  of  those  sovereigns  and  princes  with  whom  he 
lived  in  intimacy  and  friendship.  It  was  the  rarity 
of  his  gifts,  his  great  attainments,  elegant  manners, 
and  refined  tastes  which  made  him  the  companion  of 
the  great,  since  at  that  time  only  princes  and  nobles 
and  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  could  appreciate  his  genius 
or  enjoy  his  writings. 

Although  Chaucer  had  written  several  poems  which 
were  admired  in  his  day,  and  made  translations  from 
the  French,  among  which  was  the  "  Roman  de  la  Rose," 
the  most  popular  poem  of  the  Middle  Ages,  —  a  poem 
which  represented  the  diflficulties  attendant  on  the  pas- 
sion of  love,  under  the  emblem  of  a  rose  which  had  to 
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be  plucked  amid  thorns,  —  yet  his  best  works  were 
written  in  the  leisure  of  declining  years. 

* 

The  occupation  of  the  poet  during  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life  was  in  writing  his  "  Canterbury  Tales," 
on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests ;  written  not  for  money, 
but  because  he  was  imi)elled  to  write  it,  as  all  true 
poets  write  and  all  great  artists  paint,  —  ex  animo,  — 
because  they  cannot  help  writing  and  painting,  as  the 
solace  and  enjoyment  of  lifa  For  his  day  these  tales 
were  a  great  work  of  art,  evidently  written  with  great 
care.  They  are  also  stamped  with  the  inspiration  of 
genius,  although  the  stories  themselves  were  copied  in 
the  main  from  the  French  and  Italian,  even  as  the 
French  and  Italians  copied  from  Oriental  writers, 
whose  works  were  translated  into  the  languages  of 
Europe;  so  that  the  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  originally  produced  in  India,  Persia,  and  Arabia. 
Absolute  creation  is  very  rare.  Even  Shakspeare,  the 
most  original  of  poets,  was  indebted  to  French  and 
Italian  writers  for  the  plots  of  many  of  his  best  dramas. 
Who  can  tell  the  remote  sources  of  human  invention ; 
who  knows  the  then  popular  songs  which  Homer  prob- 
ably incorporated  in  his  epics ;  who  can  trace  the  foun- 
tains of  those  streams  which  have  fertilized  the  literary 
world  ?  —  and  hence,  how  shallow  the  criticism  which 
would  detract  from  literary  genius  because  it  is  in- 
debted, more  or  less,  to  the  men  who  have  lived  ages 
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ago.  It  is  the  way  of  putting  things  which  constitutes 
the  merit  of  men  of  genius.  What  has  Voltaire  or 
Hume  or  Froude  told  the  world,  essentially,  that  it 
did  not  know  before  ?  Eead,  for  instance,  half-a-dozen 
historians  on  Joan  of  Arc :  they  all  relate  substantially 
the  same  facts.  Genius  and  originality  are  seen  in 
the  reflections  and  deductions  and  grand  sentiments 
prompted  by  the  narrative.  Let  half-a-dozen  distin- 
guished and  learned  theologians  write  sermons  on 
Abraham  or  Moses  or  David:  they  will  all  be  dif- 
ferent, yet  the  main  facts  will  be  common  to  alL 

The  "  Canterbury  Tales "  are  great  creations,  from 
the  humor,  the  wit,  the  naturalness,  the  vividness  of 
description,  and  the  beauty  of  the  sentiments  displayed 
in  them,  although  sullied  by  occasional  vulgarities  and 
impurities,  which,  however,  in  all  their  coarseness  do 
not  corrupt  the  mind.  Byron  complained  of  their 
coarseness,  but  Byron's  poetry  is  far  more  demoraliz- 
ing. The  age  was  coarse,  not  the  mind  of  the  author. 
And  after  five  hundred  years,  with  all  the  obscurity 
of  language  and  obsolete  modes  of  spelling,  they  still 
give  pleasure  to  the  true  lovers  of  poetry  when  they 
have  once  mastered  the  language,  which  is  not,  after 
all,  very  diflBcult  It  is  true  that  most  people  prefer 
to  read  the  great  masters  of  poetry  in  later  times  ;  but 
the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  are  interesting  and  instructive 
to  those  who  study  the  history  of  language  and  litera- 
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ami  their  manners.     Amid  all  the  changes 
thought  and  in  social  institutions  the  charact 
to  our  common  humanity,  essentially  the  sa 
all  human  conditions.     The  men  and  wom 
fourteenth  century  love  and  hate,  eat  and  dr 
and  talk,  as  they  do  in  the  nineteenth.     The 
as  we  do,  in  the  varieties  of  dress,  of  parade, 
rious  feasts.     Although  the  form  of  these  hag 
they  are  alive  to  the  same  sentiments  which 
They  like  fun  and  jokes  and  amusement  as 
we.    They  abhor  the  same  class  of  defects  w 
gust  us, — hypocrisies,  shams,  lies.     The  inr 
of  their  friendship  is  the  same  as  ours  to-day, 
sincerity  and  admiration.     There  is  the  same 
variety  in  character,  and  yet  the  same  uniform 
human  heart  beats  to  the  same  sentiments  ths 
under  all  civilizations  and  conditions  of  life.   J 
can  live  without  fripnHaiTiT^  or^ri  «-r^^ — ^i — 
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years  ago,  excite  the  same  emotions  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  England  or  France  or  America  that  they 
did  among  the  Jews  ?  It  is  because  they  appeal  to  our 
common  humanity,  which  never  changes,  —  the  same 
to-day  as  it  was  in  the  beginning,  and  will  be  to  the 
end.  It  is  only  form  and  fashion  which  change;  men 
remain  the  same.  The  men  and  women  of  the  Bible 
talked  nearly  the  same  as  we  do,  and  seem  to  have 
had  as  great  light  on  the  primal  principles  of  wisdom 
and  truth  and  virtue.  Who  can  improve  on  the  sagac- 
ity and  worldly  wisdom  of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  ? 
They  have  a  perennial  freshness,  and  appeal  to  uni- 
versal experience.  It  is  this  fidelity  to  nature  which 
is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  Shakspeare.  We  quote 
his  brief  sayings  as  expressive  of  what  we  feel  and 
know  of  the  certitudes  of  our  moral  and  intellectual 
life.  They  will  last  forever,  under  every  variety  of  gov- 
ernment, of  social  institutions,  of  races,  and  of  languages. 
And  they  will  last  because  these  every-day  sentiments 
are  put  in  such  pithy,  compressed,  unique,  and  novel 
form,  like  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  or  the  sayings  of 
Epictetus.  All  nations  and  ages  alike  recognize  the 
moral  wisdom  in  the  sayings  of  those  immortal  sages 
whose  writings  have  delighted  and  enlightened  the 
world,  because  they  appeal  to  consciousness  or  expe- 
rience. 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  poetry  of  Chaucer 
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does  not  abound  in  the  moral  wisdom  and  spiritual 
insight  and  profound  reflections  on  the  great  mysteries 
of  human  life  which  stand  out  so  conspicuously  in  the 
writings  of  Dante,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  and 
other  first-class  poets.  He  does  not  describe  the  inner 
life,  but  the  outward  habits  and  condition  of  the  people 
of  his  times.  He  is  not  serious  enough,  nor  learned 
enough,  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  those  high 
themes  which  agitated  the  scliools  and  universities,  as 
Dante  did  one  hundred  years  before.  He  tells  us  how 
monks  and  friars  lived,  not  how  they  dreamed  and 
speculated.  Nor  are  his  sarcasms  scorching  and  bit- 
ter, but  mther  humorous  and  laughable.  He  shows 
himself  to  be  a  genial  and  loving  companion,  not  an 
austere  teacher  of  disagreeable  truths.  He  is  not  sol- 
emn and  intense,  like  Dante ;  he  does  not  give  wings 
to  his  fancy,  like  Spenser ;  he  has  not  the  divine  insight 
of  Shakspeare ;  he  is  not  learned,  like  Milton ;  he  is 
not  sarcastic,  like  Pope ;  he  does  not  rouse  the  passions, 
like  Byron  ;  he  is  not  meditative,  like  Wordsworth,  — 
but  he  paints  nature  with  great  accuracy  and  delicacy, 
as  also  the  men  and  women  of  his  age,  as  they  appeared 
in  their  outward  life.  He  describes  the  passion  of  love 
with  great  tenderness  and  simpUcity.  In  all  his  poems, 
love  is  his  greatest  theme,  —  which  he  bases,  not  on 
physical  charms,  but  the  moral  beauty  of  the  soul.  In 
his  earlier  life  he  does  not  seem  to  have  done  full  jus- 
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tice  to  women,  whom  he  ridicules,  but  does  not  despise ; 
in  whom  he  indeed  sees  the  graces  of  chivaky,  but  not 
the  intellectual  attraction  of  cultivated  life.  But  later 
in  life,  when  his  experiences  are  broader  and  more 
profound,  he  makes  amends  for  his  former  mistakes. 
In  his  "  Legend  of  Good  Women,"  which  he  wrote  at 
the  command  of  Anne  of  Bohemia,  wife  of  Eichard  II., 
he  eulogizes  the  sex  and  paints  the  most  exalted  senti- 
ments of  the  heart.  He  not  only  had  great  vividness 
in  the  description  of  his  characters,  but  doubtless  great 
dramatic  talent,  which  his  age  did  not  call  out.  His 
descriptions  of  nature  are  very  fresh  and  beautiful,  in- 
dicating a  great  love  of  nature,  —  flowers,  trees,  birds, 
lawns,  gardens,  waterfalls,  falcons,  dogs,  horses,  with 
whom  he  ahnost  talked.  He  had  a  great  sense  of  the 
ridiculous ;  hence  his  humor  and  fun  and  droll  descrip- 
tions, which  will  ever  interest  because  they  are  so  fresh 
and  vivid.  And  as  a  poet  he  continually  improved  as 
he  advanced  in  life.  His  last  works  are  his  best,  show- 
ing the  care  and  labor  he  bestowed,  as  well  as  his 
fidelity  to  nature.  I  am  amazed,  considering  his  time, 
that  he  was  so  great  an  artist  without  having  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of  art  as  taught  by  the  great 
masters  of  composition. 

But,  as  has  been  already  said,  his  distinguishing  ex- 
cellence is  vivid  and  natural  description  of  the  life  and 
habits,  not  the  opinions,  of  the  people  of  the  four- 
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teentli  century,  described  without  exaggeration  or  eflbrt 
for  effect.  He  paints  his  age  as  MoWre  pamts  the 
times  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  Homer  the  heroic  periods  of 
Grecian  history.  This  fidelity  to  nature  and  inexhausti- 
ble humor  and  living  freshness  and  i)erpetual  variety  are 
the  eternal  charms  of  the  "Canterbury  Tales."  They 
bring  before  the  eye  the  varied  professions  and  trades 
and  habits  and  customs  of  the  fourteenth  century.  We 
see  how  our  ancestors  dressed  and  talked  and  ate ;  what 
pleasures  delighted  them,  what  animosities  moved  them, 
what  sentiments  elevated  them,  and  what  follies  made 
them  ridiculous.  The  same  naturahiess  and  humor 
wliich  marked  "  Don  Quixote  "  and  the  "  Decameron  " 
also  are  seen  in  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  Chaucer  freed 
himself  from  all  the  afTectations  and  extravagances  and 
artificiality  which  cliaracterized  the  poetry  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  With  him  began  a  new  style  in  writing. 
He  and  WycUf  are  the  creators  of  English  literature. 
They  did  not  create  a  language,  but  they  formed  and 
polished  it. 

The  various  persons  who  figure  in  the  "  Canterbury 
Tales"  are  too  well  known  for  me  to  enlarge  upon. 
Who  can  add  anythmg  to  the  Prologue  in  which  Chau- 
cer himself  describes  the  varied  characters  and  habits 
and  appearance  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas 
i\  Becket  at  Canterbury?  There  are  thirty  of  these 
pilgrims,  including  the  poet  himself,  embracing  nearly 
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all  the  professions  and  trades  then  known,  except  the 
higher  dignitaries  of  Church  and  State,  who  are  not 
supposed  to  mix  freely  in  ordinary  intercourse,  and 
whom  it  would  be  unwise  to  paint  in  their  marked 
peculiarities.  The  most  prominent  person,  as  to  social 
standing,  is  probably  the  knight.  He  is  not  a  nobleman, 
but  he  has  fought  in  many  battles,  and  has  travelled 
extensively.  His  cassock  is  soiled,  and  his  horse  is 
strong  but  not  gay,  —  a  very  respectable  man,  courte- 
ous and  gallant,  a  soldier  corresponding  to  a  modern 
colonel  or  captain.  His  son,  the  esquire,  is  a  youth 
of  twenty,  with  curled  locks  and  embroidered  dress, 
shining  in  various  colors  like  the  flowers  of  May,  gay 
as  a  bird,  active  as  a  deer,  and  gentle  as  a  maiden. 
The  yeoman  who  attends  them  both  is  clad  in  green 
like  a  forester,  with  arrows  and  feathers,  bearing  the 
heavy  sword  and  buckler  of  his  master.  The  prioress 
is  another  respectable  person,  coy  and  simple,  with 
dainty  fingers,  small  mouth,  and  clean  attire,  —  a  re- 
fined sort  of  a  woman  for  that  age,  ornamented  with 
corals  and  brooch,  so  stately  as  to  be  held  in  reverence, 
yet  so  sentimental  as  to  weep  for  a  mouse  caught  in  a 
trap:  all  characteristic  of  a  respectable,  kind-hearted 
lady  who  has  lived  in  seclusion.  A  monk,  of  course, 
in  the  fourteenth  century  was  everywhere  to  be  seen; 
and  a  monk  we  have  among  the  pilgrims,  riding  a 
"  dainty  "  horse,  accompanied  with  greyhounds,  loving 
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fur  trimmings  on  his  Benedictine  habit  and  a  fat  swan 
to  roast  The  friar,  too,  we  see,  —  a  mendicant,  yet 
merry  and  full  of  dalliances,  beloved  by  the  common 
women,  to  whom  he  gave  easy  absolution ;  a  jolly  vaga- 
bond, who  knew  all  the  taverns,  and  who  carried  on  his 
portly  person  pins  and  songs  and  relics  to  sell  or  to 
give  away.  And  there  was  the  merchant,  with  forked 
beard  and  Flemish  beaver  hat  and  neatly  clasped  boots, 
bragging  of  his  gains  and  selling  French  crowns,  but 
on  the  whole  a  worthy  man.  The  Oxford  clerk  or 
scholar  is  one  of  the  company,  silent  and  sententious, 
as  lean  as  the  horse  on  which  he  rode,  with  threadbare 
coat,  and  books  of  Aristotle  and  his  philosophy  which 
he  valued  more  than  gold,  of  which  indeed  he  could 
boast  but  little,  —  a  man  anxious  to  learn,  and  still 
more  to  teach.  The  sergeant  of  the  law  is  another 
prominent  figure,  wary  and  wise,  discreet  and  digni- 
fied, bustling  and  busy,  yet  not  so  busy  as  he  seemed 
to  be,  wearing  a  coat  of  divers  colors,  and  riding  very 
badly.  A  franklin,  or  country  gentleman,  mixes  with 
the  company,  with  a  white  beard  and  red  complexion ; 
one  of  Epicurus's  own  sons,  who  held  that  ale  and 
wheaten  bread  and  fish  and  dainty  flesh,  partridge  fat, 
were  pure  felicity;  evidently  a  man  given  to  hospi- 
tality, — 

*<  His  table  dormant  in  his  hall  alway 
Stood  ready  covered  all  the  longe  day.** 
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He  was  a  sheriflF,  also,  to  enforce  the  law,  and  to  be 
present  at  all  the  county  sessions.  The  doctor,  of  course, 
could  not  be  left  out  of  the  company,  —  a  man  who 
knew  the  cause  of  every  malady,  versed  in  magic  as  well 
as  physic,  and  grounded  also  in  astronomy ;  who  held 
that  gold  is  the  best  of  cordials,  and  knew  how  to 
keep  what  he  gained;  not  luxurious  in  his  diet,  but 
careful  what  he  ate  and  drank.  The  village  miller 
is  not  forgotten  in  this  motley  crowd,  —  rough,  brutal, 
drunken,  big  and  brawn,  with  a  red  beard  and  a  wart 
on  his  nose,  and  a  mouth  as  wide  as  a  furnace,  a  revel- 
ler and  a  jangler,  accustomed  to  take  toll  thrice,  and 
given  to  all  the  sins  that  then  abounded.  He  is  the 
most  repulsive  figure  in  the  crowd,  both  vidgar  and 
wicked.  In  contrast  with  him  is  the  revc,  or  steward, 
of  a  lordly  house,  —  a  slender,  choleric  man,  feared  by 
servants  and  gamekeepers,  yet  in  favor  with  his  lord, 
since  he  always  had  money  to  lend,  although  it  belonged 
to  his  master;  an  adroit  agent  and  manager,  who  so 
complicated  his  accounts  that  no  auditor  could  unravel 
them  or  any  person  bring  him  in  arrears.  He  rode  a 
fine  dappled-gray  stallion,  wore  a  long  blue  overcoat, 
and  carried  a  rusty  sword,  —  evidently  a  proud  and 
prosperous  man.  With  a  monk  and  friar,  the  picture 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  pardoner,  or  seller  of 
indulgences,  with  yellow  hair  and  smooth  face,  loaded 
with  a  pillow-case  of  relics  and  pieces  of  the  true  cross. 


wnv  ;iiViiitL  i'mihI  i\\  'jiiilic  iiinl  niiidi 
wiiir,  ami  >|»riikiiiL;  "iilv  Laliii  law-if 
was  drunk,  but  withal  a  good  fellow,  abal 
ness  and  drunkenness.  In  contrast  witl 
and  "  sompnour  "  we  see  the  poor  parson 
ness,  charity,  and  love,  —  a  true  shepherd 
cenary,  who  waited  upon  no  pomp  ai 
worldly  gains,  happy  only  in  the  virti 
both  taught  and  lived.  Some  think  that 
in  view  the  learned  Wyclif  when  he  desc: 
interesting  character  of  the  whole  grou] 
was  a  ploughman,  his  brother,  as  good 
he,  living  in  peace  with  all  the  world, 
cheerfully,  laborious  and  conscientious,  t 
of  the  Puritan  yeoman. 

Of  this  motley  company  of  pilgrims,  1 
spoken  of  the  prioress,  —  a  woman  of 
In  contrast  with  her  is  the  wife  of  Bath, 
elled  extensively,  even  to  Jerusalem  and 
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on  her  feet,  indicating  that  she  sat  on  her  ambler  like 
a  man. 

There  are  other  characters  which  I  cannot  stop  to 
mention,  —  the  sailor,  browned  by  the  seas  and  sun, 
and  full  of  stolen  Bordeaux  wine;  the  haberdasher; 
the  carpenter;  the  weaver;  the  dyer;  the  tapestry- 
worker;  the  cook,  to  boil  the  chickens  and  the  mar- 
row-bones, and  bake  the  pies  and  tarts, — mostly  people 
from  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  society,  whose 
clothes  are  gaudy,  manners  rough,  and  language  coarse. 
But  all  classes  and  trades  and  professions  seem  to 
be  represented,  except  nobles,  bishops,  and  abbots, — 
dignitaries  whom,  perhaps,  Chaucer  is  reluctant  to 
describe  and  caricature. 

To  beguile  the  time  on  the  journey  to  Canterbury,  all 
these  various  pilgrims  are  required  to  tell  some  story 
peculiar  to  their  separate  walks  of  life ;  and  it  is  these 
stories  which  afford  the  best  description  we  have  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  well 
as  of  its  leading  sentiments  and  ideas. 

The  knight  was  required  to  tell  his  story  first,  and 
it  naturally  was  one  of  love  and  adventure.  Although 
the  scene  of  it  was  laid  in  ancient  Greece,  it  delineates 
the  institution  of  chivalry  and  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments it  produced.  No  writer  of  that  age,  except  per- 
haps Froissart,  paints  the  connection  of  chivalry  with 
the  graces  of  the  soul  and  the  moral  beauty  which 
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city,  discreet  and  true.  But  the  wife  of  Bath  is  disgust- 
ing from  her  coarse  talk  and  coarser  manners.  Her 
tale  is  to  show  what  a  woman  likes  best,  which,  accord- 
ing to  her,  is  to  bear  rule  over  her  husband  and  house- 
hold. The  prioress  is  conventional  and  weak,  aping 
courtly  manners.  The  wife  of  the  host  of  the  Tabard 
inn  is  a  vixen  and  shrew,  who  calls  her  husband  a  milk- 
sop, and  is  so  formidable  with  both  her  tongue  and  her 
hands  that  he  is  glad  to  make  his  escape  from  her 
whenever  he  can.  The  pretty  wife  of  the  carpenter, 
gentle  and  slender,  with  her  white  apron  and  open 
dress,  is  anything  but  intellectual,  —  a  mere  sensual 
beauty.  Most  of  these  women  are  innocent  of  tooth- 
brushes, and  give  and  receive  thrashings,  and  sing  songs 
without  a  fastidious  taste,  and  beat  their  servants  and 
nag  their  husbands.  But  they  are  good  cooks,  and  un- 
derstand the  arts  of  brewing  and  baking  and  roasting 
and  preserving  and  pickling,  as  well  as  of  spinning  and 
knitting  and  embroidering.  They  are  supreme  in  their 
households ;  they  keep  the  keys  and  lock  up  the  wine. 
They  are  gossiping,  and  love  to  receive  their  female 
visitors.  They  do  not  do  much  shopping,  for  shops 
were  very  primitive,  with  but  few  things  to  sell.  Their 
knowledge  is  very  limited,  and  confined  to  domestic 
matters.  They  are  on  the  whole  modest,  but  are  the 
victims  of  friars  and  pedlers.     They  have  more  liberty 

than  we  should  naturally  suppose,  but  have  not  yet 
4* 
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times  we  .should  nut  call  purtRularly  cIiuk 
all  fond  of  dress,  and  wear  gay  colors,  v 
regard  to  artistic  effect. 

In  regard  to  the  sports  and  amusemen 
pie,  we  learn  much  from  Chaucer.  In  c 
England  of  his  day  was  merry  ;  that  is,  th 
noisy  and  rough  in  their  enjoyments.  T 
quent  ringing  of  the  bells ;  there  were  th( 
huntsman  and  the  excitements  of  the  cha 
boisterous  mirth  in  the  village  ale-house 
frequent  holidays,  and  dances  around  M 
ered  with  ribbons  and  flowers  and  flags 
wandering  minstrels  and  jesters  and  juggl 
fightings  and  foot-ball  and  games  at  ai 
were  vnrestling  matches  and  morris-danc; 
baiting.  But  the  exhilaration  of  the  p^ 
normal,  like  the  merriment  of  negroes  o 
plantation,  —  a  sort  of  rebound  from  mi 
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which  workmen  were  doomed ;  for  when  they  could  be 
impressed  by  the  king's  architect  and  paid  whatever 
he  chose  to  give  them,  there  could  not  have  been  much 
real  contentment,  which  is  generally  placid  and  calm. 
There  is  one  thing  in  which  all  classes  delighted  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  was  a  garden,  in  which 
flowers  bloomed,  —  things  of  beauty  which  were  as 
highly  valued  as  the  useful  Moreover,  there  was  a 
zest  in  rural  sports  now  seldom  seen,  especially  among 
the  upper  classes  who  could  afford  to  hunt  and  fish. 
There  was  no  excitement  more  delightful  to  gentlemen 
and  ladies  than  that  of  hawking,  and  it  infinitely  sur- 
passed in  interest  any  rural  sport  whatever  in  our  day, 
under  any  circumstances.  Hawks  trained  to  do  the 
work  of  fowling-pieces  were  therefore  greater  pets  than 
any  dogs  that  now  are  the  company  of  sportsmen.  A 
lady  without  a  falcon  on  her  wrist,  when  mounted  on 
her  richly  caparisoned  steed  for  a  morning's  sport,  was 
very  rare  indeed. 

An  instructive  feature  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  is 
the  view  which  Cliaucer  gives  us  of  the  food  and  houses 
and  dresses  of  the  people.  "In  the  Nonne's  Prestes* 
Tale  we  see  the  cottage  and  manner  of  life  of  a  poor 
widow."  She  has  three  daughters,  three  pigs,  three 
oxen,  and  a  sheep.  Her  house  had  only  two  rooms, 
—  an  eating-room,  which  also  served  for  a  kitchen  and 
sitting-room,  and  a  bower  or  bedchamber,  —  both  with- 
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out  a  chimney,  with  holes  pierced  to  let  in  the  light 
The  table  was  a  board  put  upon  trestles,  to  be  removed 
when  the  meal  of  black  bread  and  milk,  and  perchance 
an  egg  with  bacon,  was  over.  The  three  slept  without 
sheets  or  blankets  on  a  rude  bed,  covered  only  with 
their  ordinary  day-clothes.  Their  kitchen  utensils  were 
a  brass  pot  or  two  for  boiling,  a  few  wooden  platters, 
an  iron  candlestick,  and  a  knife  or  two;  while  the 
furniture  was  composed  of  two  or  three  chairs  and 
stools,  with  a  frame  in  the  wall,  with  shelves,  for 
clothes  and  utensils.  The  manciple  and  the  cook  of 
the  company  seem  to  indicate  that  living  among  the 
well-to-do  classes  was  a  very  generous  and  a  very  seri- 
ous part  of  life,  on  which  a  high  estimate  was  placed, 
since  food  in  any  variety,  though  plentiful  at  times,  was 
not  always  to  be  had,  and  therefore  precarious.  "  Guests 
at  table  were  paired,  and  ate,  every  pair,  out  of  the 
same  plate  or  off  the  same  trencher."  But  the  bill  of 
fare  at  a  franklin's  feast  would  be  deemed  anything 
but  poor,  even  in  our  times,  — "  bacon  and  pea-soup, 
oysters,  fish,  stewed  beef,  chickens,  capons,  roast  goose, 
pig,  veal,  lamb,  kid,  pigeon,  with  custard,  apples  and 
pears,  cheese  and  spiced  cakes."  All  these  with  abun- 
dance of  wine  and  ale. 

The  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  remind  us  of  the  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  the  country  over  town  and  city  life. 
Chaucer,  like  Shakspeare,  revels  in  the  simple  glories 
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of  nature,  which  he  describes  like  a  man  feeling  it  to  be 
a  joy  to  be  near  to  "  Mother  Earth,"  with  her  rich 
bounties.  The  birds  that  usher  in  the  day,  the  flowers 
which  beautify  the  lawn,  the  green  hills  and  vales,  with 
ever-changing  hues  like  the  clouds  and  the  skies,  yet 
fruitful  in  wheat  and  grass ;  the  domestic  animals,  so 
mute  and  patient,  the  bracing  air  of  approaching  winter, 
the  genial  breezes  of  the  spring,  —  all  these  does  the 
poet  sing  with  charming  simplicity  and  grace,  yea,  in 
melodious  numbers;  for  nothing  is  more  marvellous 
than  the  music  and  rhythm  of  his  lines,  although  they 
are  not  enriched  with  learned  allusions  or  much  moral 
wisdom,  and  do  not  march  in  the  stately  and  majestic 
measure  of  Shakspeare  or  of  Milton. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  of  the 
"  Canterbury  Tales "  are  those  which  relate  to  the  re- 
ligious life,  the  morals,  the  superstitions,  and  ecclesias- 
tical abuses  of  the  times.  In  these  we  see  the  need  of 
the  reformation  of  which  Wyclif  was  the  morning  light. 
In  these  we  see  the  hypocrisies  and  sensualities  of  both 
monks  and  friars,  relieved  somewhat  by  the  virtues  of 
the  simple  parish  priest  or  poor  parson,  in  contrast  with 
the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  regular  clergy,  as  monks 
were  called,  in  their  princely  monasteries,  where  the 
lordly  abbot  vied  with  both  baron  and  bishop  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  ordinary  life.  We  see  before  us 
the  Mediaeval  clergy  in  all  their  privileges,  and  yet  in 
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all  their  ignorance  and  superstition,  shielded  from  the 
punishment  of  crime  and  the  operation  of  all  ordinary 
laws  (a  sturdy  defiance  of  the  temporal  powers),  the 
agents  and  ministers  of  a  foreign  power,  armed  with 
the  terrors  of  hell  and  the  grave.  Besides  the  prioress 
and  the  nuns*  priest,  we  see  in  living  light  the  habits  and 
pretensions  of  the  lazy  monk,  the  venal  friar  and  par- 
doner, and  the  noisy  summoner  for  ecclesiastical  offences : 
hunters  and  gluttons  are  they,  with  greyhounds  and 
furs,  greasy  and  fat,  and  full  of  dalliances ;  at  home  in 
taverns,  unprincipled  but  agreeable  vagabonds,  who 
cheat  and  rob  the  i)eople,  and  make  a  mockery  of  what 
is  most  sacred  on  the  earth.  These  privileged  mendi- 
cants, with  their  relics  and  indulgences,  their  arts  and 
their  lies,  and  the  scandals  they  create,  are  treated  by 
Chaucer  with  blended  humor  and  severity,  showing  a 
mind  as  enlightened  as  that  of  the  great  scholar  at  Ox- 
ford, wlio  heads  the  movement  against  Rome  and  the 
abuses  at  which  she  connived  if  she  did  not  encourage. 
And  there  is  something  intensely  English  in  his  disgust 
and  scorn, — brave  for  his  day,  yet  shielded  by  the  great 
duke  who  was  at  once  his  protector  and  friend,  as  he 
was  of  Wyclif  himself, — in  his  severer  denunciation,  and 
advocacy  of  doctrines  which  neither  Chaucer  nor  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  understood,  and  which,  if  they  had, 
they  would  not  have  sympathized  with  nor  encouraged. 
In  these  attacks  on  ecclesiastics  and  ecclesiastical  abuses, 
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Chaucer  should  be  studied  with  Wyclif  and  the  early 
reformers,  although  he  would  not  have  gone  so  far  as 
they,  and  led,  unlike  them,  a  worldly  life.  Thus  by 
these  poems  he  has  rendered  a  service  to  his  country, 
outside  his  literary  legacy,  which  has  always  been  held 
in  value.  The  father  of  English  poetry  belonged  to  the 
school  of  progress  and  of  inquiry,  like  his  great  contem- 
poraries on  the  Continent.  But  while  he  paints  the 
manners,  customs,  and  characters  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, he  does  not  tlirow  light  on  the  great  ideas  wliich 
agitated  or  enslaved  the  age.  He  is  too  real  and  practi- 
cal for  that.  He  describes  the  outward,  not  tlio  inner  life. 
He  was  not  serious  enough  —  I  doubt  if  lie  wius  learned 
enough — to  enter  into  the  disquisitions  of  schoolmen, 
or  the  mazes  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  or  the  medi- 
tations of  almost  inspired  sages.  It  is  not  the  joys  of 
heaven  or  the  terrors  of  hell  on  which  he  discourses, 
but  of  men  and  women  as  they  lived  around  him,  in 
their  daily  habits  and  occupations.  We  must  go  to  Wyc- 
lif if  we  would  know  the  theological  or  philosophical 
doctrines  which  interested  the  learned.  Chaucer  only 
tells  how  monks  and  friars  lived,  not  how  they  specu- 
lated or  preached.  We  see  enough,  however,  to  feel  that 
he  was  emancipated  from  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  had  cast  off  their  gloom,  their  superstition,  and  theii 
despair.  The  only  things  he  liked  of  those  dreary  times 
were  their  courts  of  love  and  their  chivalric  glories. 
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I  do  not  propose  to  analyze  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  or 
enter  upon  a  critical  inquiry  as  to  his  relative  merits 
in  comparison  with  the  other  great  poets.  It  is  suffi- 
cient for  me  to  know  that  critics  place  him  very  high 
as  an  original  poet,  although  it  is  admitted  that  he 
drew  much  of  his  material  from  French  and  Italian 
authors.  He  was,  for  his  day,  a  great  linguist  He 
had  travelled  extensively,  and  could  speak  Latin, 
French,  and  Italian  with  fluency.  He  knew  Petrarch 
and  other  eminent  Italians.  One  is  amazed  that  in 
such  an  age  he  could  liave  written  so  well,  for  he  had 
no  great  models  to  help  liim  in  his  own  language.  If 
occasionally  indecent,  he  is  not  corrupting.  He  never 
deliberately  disseminates  moral  poison;  and  when  he 
speaks  of  love,  he  treats  almost  solely  of  the  simple 
and  genuine  emotions  of  the  heart 

The  best  criticism  that  I  have  read  of  Chaucer's 
poetry  is  that  of  Adolphus  William  Ward;  although 
as  a  biograpliy  it  is  not  so  full  or  so  interesting  as  that 
of  (Jodwin  or  even  Morley.  In  no  life  that  I  have 
read  are  the  mental  characteristics  of  our  i)oet  so  ably 
drawn,  —  "his  practical  good  sense,"  his  love  of  books, 
his  still  deeper  love  of  nature,  his  naivet^,  the  readiness 
of  his  doscrii)ti()n,  the  briglitness  of  his  imagery,  the 
easy  flow  of  liLs  diction,  the  vividness  with  which  he 
describes  character ;  his  inventiveness,  his  readiness  of 
illustration,  his  musical  rhythm,  his  gayety  and  cheer- 
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fulness,  his  vivacity  and  joyousness,  his  pathos  and  ten- 
derness, his  keen  s<5nse  of  the  ridiculous  and  power  of 
satire,  without  being  bitter,  so  that  his  wit  and  fun  are 
harmless,  and  perpetually  pleasing. 

He  doubtless  had  great  dramatic  talent,  but  he  did 
not  live  in  a  dramatic  age.  His  especial  excellence, 
never  surpassed,  was  his  power  of  observing  and  draw- 
ing character,  united  with  boundless  humor  and  cheer- 
ful fun.  And  his  descriptions  of  nature  are  as  true  and 
unstinted  as  his  descriptions  of  men  and  women,  so 
that  he  is  as  fresh  as  the  month  of  May.  In  his  poetry 
is  life;  and  hence  his  immortal  fame.  He  is  not  so 
great  as  Spenser  or  Shakspeare  or  Milton ;  but  he  has 
the  same  vitality  as  they,  and  is  as  wonderful  as  they 
considering  his  age  and  opportunities,  —  a  poet  who 
constantly  improved  as  he  advanced  in  life,  and  whose 
greatest  work  was  written  in  his  old  age. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  but  little  of  Chaucer's  hab- 
its and  experiences,  his  trials  and  disappointments,  his 
friendships  or  his  hatreds.  Wliat  we  do  know  of  liim 
raises  our  esteem.  Though  convivial,  he  was  tempe- 
rate ;  though  genial,  he  was  a  silent  observer,  quiet  in 
his  manners,  modest  in  his  intercourse  with  the  world, 
walking  with  downcast  eye,  but  letting  nothing  escape 
his  notice.  He  believed  in  friendship,  and  kept  his 
friends  to  the  end,  and  was  stained  neither  by  envy  nor 
by  pride,  —  as  frank  as  he  was  affectionate,  as  gentle 
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was  worldly,  as  he  lived  in  courts.  W 
him  the  stern  virtues  of  Dante  or  Milt 
that  moral  earnestness  which  marked 
great  man  with  whom  he  was  contempc 
is  called  the  "  morning  star  "  of  the  Rtf 
then  we  know  nothing  about  him  which 
reprobation.  He  was  patriotic,  and  had 
of  his  sovereign,  else  he  would  not  have 
on  important  missions.  And  the  sweeti 
acter  may  be  inferred  from  his  long  and 
sliip  with  Gower,  whom  some  in  that 
the  greater  poet.  He  was  probably  li 
habits,  but  intemperate  use  of  wine  h 
avoided.  He  was  portly  in  his  person, 
marked  his  features.  He  was  a  gentl 
to  the  severest  code  of  chivalric  excel 
favorite  with  ladies,  and  equally  admirec 
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U)  attest.  That  monument  is  the  earliest  that  was 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  poet  in  that  Pantheon  of 
English  men  of  rank  and  genius ;  and  it  will  probably 
be  as  long  preserved  as  any  of  those  sculptured  urns 
and  animated  busts  which  seek  to  keep  alive  the  mem- 
ory of  the  illustrious  dead, — of  those  who,  though  dead, 
yet  speak  to  all  future  generations. 
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MARITIME  DISCOVERIES. 

A  BOUT  thirteeu  hundred  years  ago,  when  Attila  the 
-^^^  Hun,  called  "  the  scourge  of  God,"  was  overrun- 
ning the  falling  empire  of  the  Romans,  some  of  the 
noblest  citizens  of  the  small  cities  of  the  Adriatic  fled, 
with  their  families  and  effects,  to  the  inaccessible 
marshes  and  islands  at  the  extremity  of  that  sea,  and 
formed  a  permanent  settlement.  They  became  fisher- 
men and  small  traders.  In  process  of  time  they  united 
their  islands  together  l)y  bridges,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  mercantile  state.  Thither  resorted  the  merchants 
of  Mediaeval  Europe  to  make  exchanges.  Thus  Venice 
became  rich  and  powerful,  and  in  the  twelfth  century  it 
was  one  of  the  prosperous  states  of  Europe,  ruled  by  an 
oligarchy  of  the  leading  merchants. 

Contemporaneous  with  Dante,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished citizens  of  this  mercantile  mart,  Marco  Polo, 
impelled  by  the  curiosity  which  reviving  commerce 
excited  and  the  restless  adventure  of  a  crusading  age, 
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with  hiin  immense  wealth  in  precious  s 
Eastern  commodities.  The  report  of  hi 
ventures  interested  all  Europe,  for  he  ^ 
have  found  the  Tarshish  of  the  Scriptui 
gold  and  spices  which  had  enriched  t 
chants  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  —  m( 
some  to  have  sailed  around  the  Cape  oJ 
then-  three  years'  voyages.  Among  the  > 
which  Polo  had  seen  was  a  city  on  ai 
coast  of  China,  which  was  represented 
hundred  thousand  families,  so  rich  thai 
its  nobles  were  covered  with  plates  of  | 
that  odoriferous  plants  and  flowers  di 
grateful  perfumes,  so  strong  that  even 
querors  of  China  could  not  subdue  i 
known  now  as  Japan,  was  called  Ci; 
supposed  to  be  inexhaustible  in  riches, 
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represented  the  royal  palace  to  be  more  than  six  miles 
in  circumference,  occupied  by  three  hundred  thousand 
men. 

In  an  awakening  age  of  enterprise,  when  chivalry 
had  not  passed  away,  nor  the  credulity  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  reports  of  this  Cipango  inflamed  the  imagina- 
tion of  Europe,  and  to  reach  it  became  at  once  the 
desire  and  the  problem  of  adventurers  and  merchants. 
But  how  could  this  El  Dorado  be  reached  ?  Not  by 
sailing  round  Africa ;  for  to  sail  South,  in  popular  esti- 
mation, was  to  encounter  torrid  suns  with  ever  increas- 
ing heat,  and  suffocating  vapors,  and  unknown  dangers. 
The  scientific  world  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  what 
even  the  ancients  knew.  Nobody  surmised  that  there 
was  a  Cape  of  Good  Hope  which  could  be  doubled, 
and  would  open  the  way  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  its 
islands  of  spices  and  gold.  Nor  could  this  Cipango  be 
reached  by  crossing  the  Eastern  Continent,  for  the 
journey  was  full  of  perils,  dangers,  and  insurmountable 
obstacles. 

Among  those  who  meditated  on  this  geographical 
mystery  was  a  young  sea  captain  of  Genoa,  who  had 
studied  in  the  University  of  Pavia,  but  spent  hia  early 
life  upon  the  waves,  —  intelligent,  enterprising,  vision- 
ary, yet  practical,  with  boundless  ambition,  not  to  con- 
quer kingdoms,  but  to  discover  new  realms.  Born 
probably  in  1436,  in  the  year  1470  he  married  the 
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that  the  Cipaiigo  of  Marco  l*olo  coukl  I 
sailing  directly  west.  He  knew  that  t 
round,  and  he  inferred  from  tlie  plants  an( 
and  even  human  bodies  that  had  occasi 
from  the  West,  that  there  must  be  unli 
on  the  western  coasts  of  the  Atlantic,  j 
ocean,  never  yet  crossed,  was  the  comn 
of  both  Europe  and  Asia ;  in  short,  thai 
could  be  reached  by  sailing  west.  An( 
the  thing  to  be  practicable,  for  the  ma 
had  been  discovered,  or  l)rought  from 
Polo,  which  always  pointed  to  the  North 
mariners  could  sail  in  the  darkest  nigl 
another  instrument  had  been  made,  e 
modem  quadrant,  by  which  latitude  co 
ured.  He  supposed  that  after  sailing 
eight  hundred  leagues,  by  the  aid  of  com 
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This  was  not  an  absurd  speculation  to  a  man  of  the 
intellect  and  knowledge  of  Columbus.  To  his  mind 
there  were  but  few  physical  difficulties  if  he  only  had 
the  ships,  and  the  men  bold  enough  to  embark  with 
him,  and  the  patronage  which  was  necessary  for  so 
novel  and  daring  an  enterprise.  The  difficulties  to  be 
surmounted  were  not  so  much  physical  as  moral.  It 
was  the  surmounting  of  moral  difficulties  which  gives 
to  Columbus  his  true  greatness  as  a  man  of  genius  and 
resources.  These  moral  obstacles  were  so  vast  as  to 
be  all  but  insurmountable,  since  he  had  to  contend  with 
all  the  established  ideas  of  his  age,  —  the  superstitions 
of  sailors,  the  prejudices  of  learned  men,  and  general 
geographical  ignorance.  He  himself  had  iieitlier  money, 
nor  ships,  nor  powerful  friends.  Nobody  believed  in 
him ;  all  ridiculed  him ;  some  insulted  him.  Who 
would  furnish  money  to  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  be 
half  crazy, —  certainly  visionary  and  wild ;  a  rash  adven- 
turer who  would  not  only  absorb  money  but  imperil  life  ? 
Leanied  men  would  not  listen  to  him,  and  powerful  peo- 
ple derided  him,  and  prmces  were  too  absorbed  in  wars 
and  pleasure  to  give  him  a  helping  hand.  Aid  could 
come  only  from  some  great  state  or  wealthy  prince;  but 
both  states  and  princes  were  deaf  and  dumb  to  him.  It 
was  a  mast  extraordinary  inspiration  of  genius  in  the 
fifteenth  century  which  created,  not  an  opinion,  but  a 
conviction  that  Asia  could  be  reached  by  sailing  west; 
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and  how  were  common  minds  to  comprehend  such  a 
novel  idea  ?  If  a  century  later,  with  all  the  blaze  of  re- 
viving art  and  science  and  learning,  the  most  learned 
people  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the  earth  revolved  around 
the  sun,  even  when  it  was  proved  by  all  the  certitudes  of 
mathematical  demonstration  and  unerring  observations, 
how  could  the  prejudiced  and  narrow-minded  priests  of 
the  time  of  Columbus,  who  controlled  the  most  impor- 
tant affairs  of  state,  be  made  to  comprehend  that  an 
unknown  ocean,  full  of  terrors,  could  be  crossed  by  frail 
shijKs,  and  that  even  a  successful  voyage  would  open 
marts  of  inexhaustible  wealth  ?  All  was  clear  enough 
to  this  scientific  and  enterj^rlsing  mariner;  and  the 
inward  assurance  that  he  was  right  in  his  calculation 
gave  to  his  character  a  blended  boldness,  arrogance, 
and  dignity  which  was  offensive  to  men  of  exalted 
station,  and  ill  l>ecame  a  stranger  and  adventurer  with 
a  threiid-barc  coat,  and  everything  which  indicated 
poverty,  neglect,  and  hardship,  and  without  any  vis- 
ible means  of  living  but  by  the  making  and  selling 
of  charts. 

Hence  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  seventeen  years  of 
poverty,  neglect,  ridicule,  disappointment,  and  deferred 
hopes,  such  as  make  the  heart  sick,  which  elapsed  after 
Columbus  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  theory, 
before  he  could  find  anybody  enlightened  enough  to 
believe  in  him^  pr  powerful   enough  to  assist   him. 
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Wrapped  up  in  those  glorious  visions  which  come  only 
to  a  man  of  superiative  genius,  and  which  make  him 
insensible  to  heat  and  cold  and  scanty  fare,  even  to 
reproach  and  scorn,  this  intrepid  soul,  inspired  by  a 
great  and  original  idea,  wandered  from  city  to  city, 
and  country  to  country,  and  court  to  court,  to  present 
the  certain  greatness  and  wealth  of  any  state  that 
would  embark  in  his  enterprise.  But  all  were  alike 
cynical,  cold,  imbelieving,  and  even  insulting.  He 
opposes  overwhelming,  universal,  and  overpowering 
ideas.  To  have  surmounted  these  amid  such  protracted 
opposition  and  discouragement  constitutes  his  great- 
ness ;  and  finally  to  prove  his  position  by  absolute  ex- 
periment and  hazardous  enterprise  makes  him  one  of 
the  greatest  of  human  benefactors,  whose  fame  will  last 
through  all  the  generations  of  men.  And  as  I  survey 
that  lonely,  abstracted,  disappointed,  and  derided  man, 
—  poor  and  unimportant,  so  harassed  by  debt  that  his 
creditors  seized  even  his  maps  and  charts,  obliged  to 
fly  from  one  country  to  another  to  escape  imprison- 
ment, without  even  listeners  and  still  less  friends,  and 
yet  with  ever  increasing  faith  in  his  cause,  utterly  un- 
conquerable, alone  in  opposition  to  all  the  world,  —  I 
think  I  see  the  most  persistent  man  of  enterprise  that 
I  have  read  of  in  history.  Critics  ambitious  to  say 
something  new  may  rake  out  slanders  from  the 
archives  of  enemies,  and  discover  faults  which  derogate 
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from  the  character  we  have  been  taught  to  admire  and 
venerate;  they  may  even  point  out  spots,  which  we 
cannot  disprove,  in  that  sun  of  glorious  brightness, 
which  shed  its  Ixmeticent  rays  over  a  century  of  dark- 
ness,—  but  this  we  know,  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
force  of  detrfiction,  his  fame  ha«  \>qv\\  steadily  increasing, 
even  on  \\w.  aihnission  of  his  slanden^rs,  for  three  cen- 
turies, and  that  he  now  shines  as  a  fixed  star  in  the 
constellation  of  the  great  lights  of  mcKleni  thnas,  not 
alone  because*  he  succeeded  hi  crossing  the  oamn,  when 
once  emluirked  on  it,  but  for  surmounting  the  moral 
ditiiculties  which  lay  in  his  way  before  he  could  em- 
bark upon  it,  and  for  behig  finally  instninu^ntal  in  con- 
ferring the  great(^st  boon  that  our  world  has  n^ceived 
from  any  mortiil  man,  since  Noah  enU^red  into  the 
ark. 

1  think  it  is  Limartine  who  has  said  that  truly  im- 
mortal benefactors  have  seldom  been  able  to  accomplish 
their  mission  without  the  encouragement  of  either  saints 
or  wouKui.  This  is  emphatically  true  in  the  case  of 
Columbus.  The  door  to  success  was  at  last  ojxined  to 
him  by  a  friendly  and  sympathetic  friar  of  a  Franciscan 
convent  near  the  little  port  of  I'alos,  in  Andalusia. 
The  sun-burned  and  disappointed  adventurer  (for  that 
is  what  he  was),  wearied  and  hungry,  and  nearly  dis- 
couraged, stoj^^XMl  at  the  convent-door  to  get  a  morsel 
of  bread  for  his  famished  son,  who  attended  him  in  his 
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pilgrimage.  The  prior  of  that  obscure  convent  was  the 
first  who  comprehended  the  man  of  genius,  not  so  much 
because  he  was  an  enlightened  scholar,  but  because  his 
pious  soul  was  full  of  kindly  sympathy,  showing  that 
the  instincts  of  love  are  kindred  to  the  inspirations  of 
genius.  It  was  the  voice  of  Ali  and  Cadijeh  that 
strengthened  Mohammed.  It  was  Catherine  von  Bora 
who  sustained  Luther  in  his  gigantic  task.  Tlie  worthy 
friar,  struck  by  tlie  noble  bearing  of  a  man  so  poor 
and  wearied,  became  delighted  with  the  conversation  of 
his  guest,  who  opened  to  him  both  his  heart  and  his 
schemes,  and  forwarded  his  plans  by  a  letter  to  a  pow- 
erful ecclesiastic,  who  mtroduced  him  to  the  Spanish 
Court,  then  one  of  the  most  powerful,  and  certainly 
the  proudest  and  most  punctilious,  in  Europe.  Ferdi- 
nand of  Arragon  was  polite,  yet  wary  and  incredulous ; 
but  Isabella  of  Castile  listened  more  kindly  to  the 
stranger,  whom  the  greatness  of  his  mission  inspired 
with  eloquence.  Like  the  saint  of  the  convent,  she, 
and  she  alone  of  her  splendid  court,  divhied  that  there 
was  something  to  be  heeded  in  the  words  of  Columbus, ' 
and  gave  her  womanly  and  royal  encouragement,  al- 
though too  much  engrossed  with  the  conquest  of 
Grenada  and  the  cares  of  her  kingdom  to  pay  that 
immediate  attention  which  Columbus  entreated. 

I  may  not  dwell  on  the  vexatious  delays  and  the  pro- 
tracted discouragements  of  Columbus  after  the  Queen 
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had  given  her  ear  to  his  enthusiastic  prophecies  of  the 
future  glories  of  the  kingdom.  To  the  court  and  to  the 
universities  and  to  the  great  ecclesiastics  he  was  still  a 
visionary  and  a  needy  adventurer ;  and  they  quoted,  in 
refutation  of  his  theory,  those  Scripture  texts  which 
were  hurled  in  greater  wrath  against  Galileo  when  he 
announced  his  brilliant  discoveries.  There  are,  from 
some  unfathomed  reason,  always  texts  found  in  the 
sacred  writings  which  seem  to  conflict  with  both  science 
and  a  profound  theology ;  and  the  pedants,  as  well  as  the 
hypocrites  and  usurj)ers,  have  always  shielded  them- 
selves behind  these  in  their  opposition  to  new  opinions. 
T  will  not  be  hard  upon  them,  for  often  they  are  good 
men,  simply  unable  to  throw  off  the  shackles  of  ages  of 
ignorance  and  tyranny.  People  should  not  be  subjected 
to  lasting  rei)r()ach  Ixicause  they  cannot  emancipate 
themselves  from  i)re vailing  ideas.  If  those  prejudiced 
courtiers  and  scholastics  who  ridiculed  Columbus  could 
only  have  seen  with  his  clearer  insight,  they  might  have 
loaded  him  with  favors.  But  they  were  blmded  and 
selfish  and  envious.  Nor  was  it  until  Columbus  con* 
vinced  his  sovereigns  that  the  risk  was  small  for  so 
great  a  })romised  gain,  that  he  was  finally  commissioned 
to  undertake  his  voyage.  The  i)romised  boon  was  the 
riclies  of  Oriental  countries,  boundless  and  magnificent, 
—  countries  not  to  l)e  discovered,  but  already  known, 
only    hard   and    perhaps    impossible   to   reach.     And 
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Columbus  himself  was  so  firmly  persuaded  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  riches,  and  of  his  ability  to  secure  them, 
and  they  were  so  exaggerated  by  his  imagination,  that 
his  own  demands  were  extravagant  and  preposterous, 
as  must  have  seemed  to  an  incredulous  court,  —  that 
he,  a  stranger,  an  adventurer,  almost  a  beggar  even, 
slTould  in  case  of  success  be  made  viceroy  and  admiral 
over  the  unexplored  realm,  and  with  a  tenth  of  all  the 
riches  he  should  collect  or  seize ;  and  that  these  high 
offices  —  almost  regal  —  should  also  be  contmued  not 
only  through  his  own  life,  but  through  the  lives  of  his 
heirs  from  generation  to  generation,  thus  raising  him  to 
a  possible  rank  higher  than  tliat  of  any  of  the  dukes 
and  grandees  of  Spain. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  however,  readily  promised 
all  that  the  jxirsistent  and  enthusiastic  adventurer  de- 
manded, doubtless  with  the  feeling  that  there  was  not 
more  tlian  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  he  would  ever 
be  heard  from  again,  but  that  this  one  chance  was  well 
worth  all  and  more  than  they  expended,  —  a  possibility 
of  indefinite  aggrandizement.  To  the  eyes  of  Ferdinand 
there  was  a  ])r()spect  —  remote,  indeed  —  of  adding  to 
the  power  of  the  Spanish  monarchy ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  pious  Isabella  contemplated  also  the  conver- 
sion of  the  heathen  to  Christianity.  It  is  possible  that 
some  motives  may  have  also  influenced  Columbus  kin- 
dred to  this, — a  renewed  crusade  against  Saracen  infi- 
6» 
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dels,  which  he  might  undertake  from  the  wealth  he  was 
so  confident  of  securing.  But  the  probabilities  are  that 
Columbus  was  urged  on  to  his  career  by  ambitious  and 
worldly  motives  chiefly,  or  else  he  would  not  have  been 
so  greedy  to  secure  honors  and  wealth,  nor  would  h«ave 
Ikh^i  so  jealoiLS  of  his  dignity  when  he  had  attained 
fx>w(»r.  To  me  Colunilms  was  no  more  a  saint  than 
Sir  Fnmcis  Drake  was  when  he  so  luiscrupulously 
robbed  evcrj^  sliip  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon,  al- 
though both  of  them  observed  the  outward  forms  of 
rehgious  worship  ^x^culiar  to  their  res^xjctive  creeds  and 
education.  There  were  no  unljelievers  in  that  age. 
Both  Catholics  and  l^otestants,  like  the  ancient  Phari- 
stH>s,  were  scrupulous  in  what  were  supposed  to  be  reli- 
gious duties,  —  though  these  too  often  were  divorced 
from  morality.  It  is  Columbus  only  as  an  intrepid,  en- 
thusiastic, enlightc^ned  navigator,  in  pursuit  of  a  new 
world  of  boundless  wealth,  that  I  can  see  him;  and  it 
was  for  his  ultimate  success  in  discovering  this  world, 
amid  so  many  difficulties,  that  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
great  l)enefactor,  of  the  glory  of  which  no  ingenuity  or 
malice  cm\  rob  him. 

At  last  he  sets  sail,  August  3,  1492,  and,  singularly 
enough,  from  Palo,  witliin  sight  of  the  little  convent 
where  he  had  received  his  first  encouragement  He 
embarked  in  three  small  vessels,  the  largest  of  which 
was  less  than  one  hundred  tons,  and  two  without  decks, 
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but  having  high  poops  and  sterns  inclosed.  What  an 
insignificant  flotilla  for  such  a  voyage !  But  it  would 
seem  that  the  Admiral,  with  great  sagacity,  deemed  small 
vessels  best  adapted  to  his  purpose,  in  order  to  enter 
safely  shallow  harbors  and  sail  near  the  coast. 

He  sails  in  the  most  propitious  season  of  the  year, 
and  is  aided  by  steady  trade-winds  which  waft  his  ships 
gently  through  the  unknown  ocean.  He  meets  with 
no  obstacles  of  any  account.  The  skies  are  serene,  the 
sea  is  as  smooth  as  the  waters  of  an  inland  lake ;  and  he 
is  comforted,  as  he  advances  to  the  west,  by  the  appear- 
ance of  strange  birds  and  weeds  and  plants  that  indi- 
cate nearness  to  the  land.  He  has  only  two  objects  of 
solicitude, —  the  variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
the  superstitious  fears  of  his  men ;  the  last  he  succeeds 
in  allaying  by  inventing  plausible  theories,  and  by 
concealing  the  real  cUstance  he  has  traversed.  He 
encourages  them  by  inflaming  their  cupidity.  He  is 
nearly  baffled  by  their  mutinous  spirit.  He  is  in  dan- 
ger, not  from  coral  reefs  and  whirlpools  and  sunken 
rocks  and  tempests,  as  at  first  was  feared,  but  from 
his  men  themselves,  who  clamor  to  return.  It  is 
his  faith  and  moral  courage  and  fertility  of  resources 
which  we  most  admire.  Days  pass  in  alternate  hope 
and  disappointment,  amid  angry  clamors,  in  great  anxi- 
ety, for  no  land  appears  after  he  has  sailed  far  beyond 
the  points  where  he  expected  to  find  it    The  world  is 
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larger  than  even  he  has  supposed-  He  promises  great 
rewards  to  the  one  who  shall  first  see  the  unknown 
shores.  It  is  said  that  he  himself  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover land  by  observing  a  flickering  light,  which  is 
exceedingly  improbable,  as  he  was  several  leagues  from 
shore ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  the  very  night  the  land 
was  seen  from  the  Admiral's  vessel,  it  was  also  discov- 
ered by  one  of  the  seamen  on  board  another  ship.  The 
problem  of  the  age  was  at  last  solved.  A  new  conti- 
nent was  given  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

On  the  12th  of  October  Columbus  lands  —  not,  how- 
ever, on  the  continent,  as  he  supposed,  but  on  an  island 
—  in  great  pmip,  as  admiral  of  the  seas  and  viceroy 
of  the  king,  in  a  purple  doublet,  and  with  a  drawn 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  standard  of  Spain  in  the 
other,  followed  by  officers  in  api)r()priate  costume,  and 
a  friar  bearing  the  emblem  of  our  redemption,  which 
is  solemnly  ])lanted  on  the  shore,  and  the  land  called 
San  Salvador.  This  little  island,  one  of  the  Bahamas, 
is  not,  however,  gilded  with  the  anticipated  splendors 
of  Orieutiil  countries.  He  finds  neither  gold,  nor  jew- 
els, nor  silks,  nor  spices,  nor  any  signs  of  civilization ; 
only  naked  men  and  women,  without  any  indication 
of  wealth  or  culture  or  power.  But  he  finds  a  soft  and 
genial  climates  and  a  soil  of  unparalleled  fertility,  and 
trees  and  shrubs  as  green  as  Andalusia  in  spring, 
and  birds  with  every  variety  of  plumage,  and  insects 
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glistening  with  every  color  of  the  rainbow ;  while  the 
natives  are  gentle  and  unsus]>ectiug  and  full  of  wor- 
ship. Columbus  is  disappointed,  but  not  discouraged. 
He  sets  sail  to  find  the  real  Cipango  of  which  he  is  in 
search.  He  cruises  among  the  Bahama  islands,  dis* 
covers  Cuba  and  Hispaniola  (now  called  Hayti),  ex- 
plores their  coasts,  holds  i)eaceful  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  and  is  transported  with  enthusiasm  in  view  of 
the  beauty  of  the  country  and  its  great  capacities;  but 
he  sees  no  gold,  only  a  few  ornaments  to  show  that 
there  is  gold  somewhere  near,  if  it  only  could  be  found. 
Nor  has  he  reached  the  Cipango  of  his  dreams,  but  new 
countries,  of  which  there  was  no  record  or  suspicion  of 
existence,  yet  of  vast  extent,  and  fertile  l)eyond  knowl- 
edge. He  is  puzzled,  but  filled  with  intoxicating  joy. 
He  has  performed  a  great  feat.  He  has  doubtless  added 
indefinitely  to  the  dominion  of  Spain. 

Columbus  leaves  a  small  colony  on  the  island  of  His- 
paniola, and  with  the  trophies  of  his  discoveries  returns 
to  Spain,  without  serious  obstacles,  except  a  short  deten- 
tion in  Portugal,  whither  he  was  driven  by  a  storm. 
His  stories  fill  the  whole  civilized  world  with  wonder. 
He  is  welcomed  with  the  most  cordial  and  enthusiastic 
reception ;  the  people  gaze  at  him  with  admiration.  His 
sovereigns  rise  at  his  approach,  and  seat  him  beside 
themselves  on  their  gilded  and  canopied  throne;  he 
has  made  them  a  present  worthy  of  a  god.   What  honors 
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could  be  too  great  for  such  a  man !  Even  envy  pales 
before  the  universal  exhilaration.  He  enters  into  the 
most  august  circles  as  an  equal ;  his  dignities  and  hon- 
ors are  confirmed;  he  is  loaded  with  presents  and 
favors;  he  is  the  most  marked  personage  in  Europe; 
he  is  almost  stifled  with  the  incense  of  royal  and  popu- 
lar idolatry.  Never  was  a  subject  more  honored  and 
caressed.  The  unagination  of  a  chivalrous  and  lively 
people  is  inflamed  with  the  wildest  expectations,  for 
although  he  returned  with  but  little  of  the  expected 
wealth,  he  Las  pointed  out  a  land  rich  in  unfath- 
omed  mines. 

A  second  and  larger  expedition  is  soon  projected. 
Everybody  wishes  to  join  it.  All  press  to  join  the 
fortunate  admiral  who  has  added  a  continent  to  civiliza- 
tion. The  proudest  nobles,  with  the  armor  and  horses 
of  cliivalrv,  embark  witli  artisans  and  miners  for  another 
voya^'e,  now  without  solicitude  or  fear,  but  with  un- 
bounded hopes  of  wealth, — esjxicially  hardy  adven- 
turers and  liroken-down  families  of  rank  anxious  to 
retrieve  their  fortunes.  The  jxindulum  of  a  nation's 
thouglit  swings  from  the  extreme  of  doubt  and  cynicism 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  faith  and  exhilaration. 
Spain  was  ripe  for  the  harvest.  Eight  hundred  years' 
desperate  contest  with  the  Moors  had  made  the  nation 
bold,  heroic,  adveuturous.  There  were  no  such  warriors 
in  all  Europe.     Nowhere  were  there  such  chivalric  vir- 
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tues.  No  people  were  then  animated  with  such  martial 
enthusiasm,  such  unfettered  imagination,  such  heroic 
daring,  as  were  the  subjects  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
They  were  a  people  to  conquer  a  world ;  not  merely 
heroic  and  enterprising,  but  fresh  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm. They  had  expelled  the  infidels  from  Spain ;  they 
would  fight  for  the  honor  of  the  Cross  in  any  clime  or 
land. 

The  hopes  held  out  by  Columbus  were  extravagant ; 
and  these  extravagant  expectations  were  the  occasion 
of  his  fall  and  subsequent  sorrows  and  humiliation. 
Doubtless  he  was  sincere,  but  he  was  infatuated.  He 
could  only  see  tlie  gold  of  Cipango.  He  was  as  confi- 
dent of  enriching  his  followers  as  he  had  been  of  dis- 
covering new  realms.  He  was  as  enthusiastic  as  Sir 
Walter  Ealeigh  a  century  later,  and  made  promises  as 
rash  as  he,  and  created  the  same  exalted  hopes,  to  be 
followed  by  bitter  disappointments;  and  consequently 
he  incurred  the  sam'e  hostilities  and  met  the  same 
downfall. 

This  second  expedition  was  undertaken  in  seventeen 
vessels,  carrying  fifteen  hundred  people,  all  full  of  ani- 
mation and  hope,  and  some  of  them  with  intentions  to 
settle  in  the  newly  discovered  country  until  they  had 
made  their  fortunes.  They  arrived  at  Hisi)aniola  in 
March,  of  the  year  1493,  only  to  discover  that  the  men 
left  behind  on  the  first  voyage  to  secure  their  settlement 
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were  all  despoiled  or  murdered ;  that  the  natives  had 
proved  treacherous,  or  that  the  Spaniards  had  abused 
their  confidence  and  forfeited  their  friendship.  They 
were  exposed  to  new  hostilities:  they  found  the  cli- 
mate unhealthy ;  their  numbers  rapidly  dwindled  away 
from  disease  or  poor  food ;  starvation  stared  them  in  the 
fac«,  in  spite  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil ;  dissensions  and 
jealousies  arose ;  they  were  governed  with  great  diffi- 
culty, for  the  haughty  hidalgoes  were  unused  to  menial 
labor,  and  la])or  of  the  most  irksome  kind  was  necessary ; 
law  and  order  were  relaxed.  The  blame  of  disaster  was 
laid  upon  the  Admiral,  who  was  accused  of  deceiving 
them ;  evil  reports  were  sent  to  Spain,  accusing  him  of 
incapacity,  cnielty,  and  opi)ression ;  gold  was  found  only 
in  small  quantities ;  some  of  the  leading  men  mutinied ; 
general  discontent  arose ;  the  greater  part  of  the  colo- 
nists were  disabled  from  sickness  and  debility ;  no  gold 
of  any  amount  was  sent  back  to  Spain,  only  five  hun- 
dred Indian  slaves  to  be  sold  instead,  which  led  to 
renewed  hostilities  with  the  natives,  and  the  necessity 
for  their  subjugation.  All  of  these  evils  created  bitter 
disappointment  in  Spain  and  discontent  with  the  meas- 
ures and  government  of  Columbus  himself,  so  that  a 
commission  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  Hispaniola,  headed 
by  Aguado,  who  assumed  arrogant  authority,  and  made 
it  necessary  for  Columbus  to  return  to  Spain  without 
adding  essentially  to  his  discoveries.     He  sailed  around 
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Cuba  and  Jamaica  and  other  islands,  but  as  yet  had  not 
seen  the  mainland  or  found  mines  of  gold  or  silver. 

He  landed  in  Spain,  in  1496,  to  find  that  his  popularity 
had  declined  and  the  old  enthusiasm  had  grown  cold. 
With  him  landed  a  feeble  train  of  emaciated  men,  who 
had  nothing  to  relate  but  sickness,  hardship,  and  dis- 
appointment The  sovereigns,  however,  received  him 
kindly ;  but  he  was  depressed  and  sad,  and  clothed  him- 
self with  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  friar,  to  denote  his 
humility  and  dejection.  He  displayed  a  few  golden  col- 
lars and  bracelets  as  trophies,  with  some  Indians;  but 
these  no  longer  dazzled  the  crowd. 

It  was  not  until  1498  that  Columbus  was  enabled  to 
make  his  third  voyage,  having  experienced  great  delay 
from  the  general  disappointment.  Instead  of  seventeen 
vessels,  he  could  collect  but  six.  In  this  voyage  he 
reached  the  mainland, — that  part  called  Paria,  near  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  in  South  America,  but  he  suj)- 
posed  it  to  be  an  island.  It  was  fruitful  and  popu- 
lous, and  the  air  was  sweetened  with  the  perfumes  of 
flowers.  Yet  he  did  not  explore  the  coast  to  any  extent, 
but  made  his  way  to  HLspaniola,  where  he  had  left  the 
discontented  colony,  himself  broken  in  health,  a  victim 
of  gout,  haggard  from  anxiety,  and  emaciated  by  pain. 
His  splendid  constitution  was  now  undermined  from 
his  various  hardships  and  cares. 

He  found  the  colony  in  a  worse  state  than  when  he 
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left  it  under  the  care  of  his  brother  Bartholomew.    The 
ludiaiis  had  proved  hostile;  the  colonists  were  lazy  and 
turbulent ;  mutiny  liad  broken  out ;  factions  prevailed, 
as  well  as  general  misery  and  discontent     The  horrors 
of  famine  had  succeeded  wars  with  the  natives.     There 
was  a  general  desire  to  leave  the  settlement     Colum- 
bus tried  to  restore  order  and  confidence ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  governing  such  a  disorderly  set  of  adventurers 
was  too  great  even  for  him.     He  was  obliged  to  resort 
to  severities  that  made  him  more  and  more  unpopular. 
Tlie  complaints  of  liis  enemies  reached  Spain.     He  was 
most  cruelly  misrei)rescnted  and  slandered;  and  in  the 
general  dLsappointment,  and  the  constant  drain  upon 
tlie  motlier  countrj'  to  support  the  colony,  his  enemies 
gained  the  ear  of  his  sovereigns,  and  strong  doubts  arose 
in  their  minds  al>out  his  capacity  for  government      So 
a  royal  commission  was  sent  out, — an  officer  named 
BovadilLi,  with  absolute  power  to  examine    into   the 
stitc  of  the  colony,  and  supplant,  if  necessary,  the  au- 
tlioritv  of  Columbus.      The  result  was   the  arrest  of 
Columbus  and  his  brothers,  who  were  sent  to  Spain  in 
chains.     What  a  change  of  fortune !     I  will  not  detail 
the  accusations   against  him,  just  or  unjust      It  is 
mournful  enough  to  see  the  old  man  brought  home  in 
irons  from  the  world  he  had  discovered  and  given  to 
Spain.     The  injustice  and  cruelty  which  he  received 
produced  a   reaction,  and  he  was  onee  more  kindly 
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received  at  court,  with  the  promise  that  his  griev- 
ances should  be  redressed  and  his  property  and  dig- 
nities restored- 

Columbus  was  allowed  to  make  one  more  voyage 
of  discovery,  but  nothuig  came  of  it  except  renewed 
troubles,  hardsliips,  dangers,  and  diiSculties;  wars 
with  the  natives,  perils  of  the  sea,  discontents,  disaj)- 
pointnients;  and  when  at  last  he  returned  to  Spain, 
in  1504,  —  broken  with  age  and  infirmities,  after  twelve 
years  of  harassing  cares,  labors,  and  dangers  (a  check- 
ered career  of  glory  and  suffering),  —  notliing  remamed 
but  to  prepare  for  his  tiiial  rest  He  had  not  made  a 
fortune;  he  had  not  enriched  his  patrons,  —  but  he  liad 
discovered  a  continent.  His  last  days  were  si)ent  in 
disquieting  and  fruitless  negotiations  to  jxiri>etuate  his 
honors  among  hLs  descendants.  He  was  ever  jealous 
and  tenacious  of  hLs  dignities.  Ferdinand  was  polite, 
but  selfish  and  cold;  nor  Cxan  this  c^ilculating  prince 
ever  be  vindicated  from  tlie  stain  of  gross  ingratitude. 
Columbus  died  in  the  year  1506,  at  tlie  age  of  seventy, 
a  disappointed  man.  I>ut  honors  were  ultimately  be- 
stowed upon  hLs  heirs,  who  became  grandees  and  dukes, 
and  intermarried  with  the  proudest  families  of  Spain ; 
and  it  is  also  said  that  Ferdinand  himself,  after  the 
death  of  the  great  navigator,  caused  a  monument  to  be 
erected  to  his  memory  with  this  inscription :  "To  Castile 
and  Leon  Columbus  gave  a  new  world."     But  no  man 
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of  that  century  needed  less  than  Columbus  a  monument 
to  ixjrpetuate  his  immortal  fame. 

I  think  that  historians  belittle  Columbus  when  they 
would  excite  our  pity  for  his  misfortunes.  They  insult 
the  dignity  of  all  struggling  souls,  and  make  utilitarians 
of  all  benefactors,  and  give  false  views  of  success.  Few 
benefactors,  on  the  whole,  were  ever  more  richly  re- 
warded than  he.  He  died  Admiral  of  the  Seas,  a  grandee 
of  Spain, — having  bishops  for  his  eulogists  and  princes 
for  his  mourners,  —  the  founder  of  an  illustrious  house, 
whose  name  and  memory  gave  glory  even  to  the  Span- 
ish throne.  And  even  if  he  had  not  been  rewarded 
with  material  gains,  it  was  enough  to  feel  that  he  had 
conferred  a  benefit  on  the  world  which  could  scarcely 
be  appreciated  in  his  lifetime,  —  a  benefit  so  transcend- 
ent that  its  results  could  be  seen  only  by  future  genera- 
tions. Who  could  adequately  pay  him  for  his  services  ; 
who  could  estimate  the  value  of  his  gift?  What 
though  tliey  load  him  to-flay  with  honors,  or  cast  him 
to-morrow  into  chains  ?  —  that  is  the  fate  of  all  immor- 
tal benefactors  since  our  world  began.  His  great  soul 
should  have  soared  beyond  vulgar  rewards.  In  the 
loftiness  of  his  self-c-onsciousness  he  should  have  ac- 
cepted, without  a  murmur,  whatever  fortune  awaited 
him.  Had  he  merely  given  to  civilization  a  new  style 
of  buttons,  or  an  improved  envelope,  or  a  punch  for  a 
railway  conductor,  or  a  spring  for  a  carriage,  or  a  mining 
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tool,  or  a  screw,  or  revolver,  or  reaper,  the  inventors  of 
which  have  "  seen  millions  in  them,"  and  been  cheated 
out  of  his  gains,  he  might  have  whimpered  over  his 
wrongs.  How  few  benefactors  have  received  even  as 
much  as  he ;  for  he  won  dignities,  admiration,  and  un- 
dying fame.  We  scarcely  know  the  names  of  many 
who  have  made  grand  bequests.  Wlio  invented  the 
mariner's  compass  ?  Wlio  gave  the  lyre  to  primeval 
ages,  or  the  blacksmith's  forge,  or  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  or  the  arch  ui  architecture,  or  glass  for  win- 
dows ?  Who  solved  the  first  problem  of  geometry  ? 
Who  first  sang  the  odes  which  Homer  incorporated 
with  the  Iliad  ?  Wlio  first  turned  up  the  earth  with  a 
plow  ?  Wlio  first  used  the  weaver's  shuttle  ?  Who 
devised  the  cathedrals  of  the  Middle  Ages  ?  Who  gave 
the  keel  to  ships  ?  Who  was  the  first  that  raised  bread 
by  yeast?  Wlio  invented  chimneys?  But  all  ages 
will  know  that  Columbus  discovered  America;  and 
his  monuments  are  in  every  land,  and  his  greatness 
is  painted  by  the  ablest  historians. 

But  I  will  not  enlarge  on  the  rewards  Columbus 
received,  or  the  ingratitude  wliicli  succeeded  them,  by 
force  of  envy  or  from  the  disappointment  of  worldly 
men  in  not  realizing  all  the  gold  that  he  promised. 
Let  me  allude  to  the  results  of  his  discovery. 

The  first  we  notice  was  the  marvellous  stimulus  to 
maritime  adventures.      Europe  was   inflamed   with  a 
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desire  to  extend  geographical  knowledge,  or  add  new 
countries  to  the  realms  of  European  sovereigns. 

Witliin  four  years  of  the  discovery  of  the  West  India 
Islands  by  Columbus,  Cabot  had  sailed  past  Newfound- 
land, and  Vasco  da  Gama  had  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Portuguese  em- 
pire in  tlie  East  Indies.  In  1499  Ojeda,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Columbus,  and  Amerigo  Vespucci  dis- 
covered Brazil.  In  1500  Corte  Real,  a  Portuguese, 
explored  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  In  1505  Francesco 
de  Almeira  established  factories  along  the  coast  of 
Malabar.  In  1510  the  Spaniards  formed  settlements 
on  the  mainland  at  Panama.  In  1511  the  Portuguese 
established  themselves  at  Malacca.  In  1513  Balboa 
crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  and  readied  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  year  after  tliat.  Ponce  de  Leon  liad  visited 
Flcjrida.  In  1515  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  was  navigated; 
and  in  1517  tlie  Portuguese  liad  begun  to  trade  with 
( -hina  and  PxMigal.  As  early  as  1520  C-ortes  had  taken 
Mexico,  an<l  cruupleted  the  conf[uest  of  that  rich  coun- 
try tlie  following  year.  In  1522  Cano  circumnavigated 
the  globe.  In  1524  Pizarro  discovered  Peru,  which  in 
less  than  twelve  years  was  completely  subjugated, — 
the  year  when  California  was  discovered  by  Cortes.  In 
1542  the  Portuguese  were  admitted  to  trade  with 
Japan.  In  1576  FrobLsher  sought  a  North-western 
passage  to  India;  and  the  foUowmg  year  Sir  Francis 
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Drake  commenced  his  more  famous  voyages  under  the 
auspices  of  Elizabeth.  In  1578  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
colonized  Virginia,  followed  rapidly  by  other  English 
settlements,  untU  before  the  century  closed  the  whole 
continent  was  colonized  either  by  Spaniards,  or  Portu- 
guese, or  English,  or  French,  or  Dutch.  All  countries 
came  in  to  share  the  prizes  held  out  by  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World. 

Colonization  followed  the  voyages  of  discovery.  It 
was  animated  by  the  hope  of  finding  gold  and  precious 
stones.  It  was  carried  on  under  great  discouragements 
and  hardships  and  unforeseen  difficulties.  As  a  general 
thing,  the  colonists  were  not  accustomed  to  manual 
labor;  they  were  adventurers  and  broken-down  de- 
pendents on  great  families,  who  found  restramt  irk- 
some and  the  dnidgeries  of  their  new  life  almost 
unendurable.  Nor  did  tliey  intend,  at  tlie  outset, 
permanent  settlements;  they  expected  to  accumulate 
gold  and  silver,  and  tlien  return  to  their  country. 
They  had  sought  to  improve  their  condition,  and  tlieir 
condition  became  forlorn.  They  were  exposed  to  sick- 
ness from  malaria,  p)or  food,  and  hardsliip ;  they  were 
molested  by  the  natives  whom  they  constantly  pro- 
voked ;  they  were  subject  to  cruel  treatment  on  tlie  i>art 
of  royal  governors.  They  melted  away  wherever  they 
settled,  by  famine,  disease,  and  war,  whether  in  South 
or  North  America.     They  were  discontented  and  disap- 
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the  New  World  for  religious  liberty,  or  U. 
the  soil.  The  conquest  of  Mexico  aud 
ever,  opened  up  the  mining  of  gold  and  s 
were  finally  found  in  great  abundance.  Ai 
richness  of  these  countries  in  the  precious 
finally  established,  then  a  regular  stream  c 
flocked  to  the  American  shores.  Gold  was  a 
but  not  until  thousands  had  miserably  peri 
The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru  undoubtec 
Spain,  and  filled  Europe  with  envy  and  em 
stream  of  gold  flowed  to  the  mother  couni 
caravels  which  transported  the  treasures 
world  became  objects  of  plunder  to  all  nat 
to  Spain.  The  seas  were  full  of  pirates. 
Drake  was  an  undoubted  pirate,  and  retumi 
long  voyage  around  the  world,  with  immen 
which  he  had  stolen.     Then  followed,  wit 
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accumulation  of  wealth  by  Spain  led  to  luxury,  arro- 
gance, and  idleness,  followed  by  degeneracy  and  de- 
cay, since  those  virtues  on  which  the  strength  of 
man  is  based  are  weakened  by  sudden  wealth.  In- 
dustry declined  in  proportion  as  Spain  became  enriched 
by  the  precious  metals.  But  this  inquiry  is  foreign 
to  my  object. 

A  still  more  interesting  inquiry  arises,  how  far  the 
nations  of  Europe  were  really  enriched  by  the  rapid 
accumulation  of  gold  and  silver.  The  search  for  the 
precious  metals  may  have  stimulated  commercial  en- 
terprise, but  it  is  not  so  clear  tliat  it  added  to  the 
substantial  wealth  of  Europe,  except  so  far  as  it 
promoted  industry.  Gold  is  not  wealth ;  it  is  simply 
the  exponent  of  wealth.  Eeal  wealth  is  in  farms  and 
shops  and  ships,  —  in  the  various  channels  of  industry, 
in  the  results  of  human  labor.  So  far  as  the  precious 
metals  enter  into  useful  manufactures,  or  into  article? 
of  beauty  and  taste,  tliey  are  indeed  inherently  valu- 
able. Mirrors,  plate,  jewelry,  watches,  gilded  furniture, 
the  adornments  of  the  person,  in  an  important  sense, 
constitute  wealth,  since  all  nations  value  them,  and 
will  pay  for  them  as  they  do  for  com  or  oil.  So  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  art,  they  are  valuable  in  the 
same  sense  as  statues  and  pictures,  on  which  labor  has 
been  expended.  Tliere  is  something  useful,  and  even 
necessary,  besides  food  and  raiment  and  houses.     The 
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gold  which  om^amented  Solomon's  temple,  or  the  Mi- 
nerva of  Phidias,  or  the  garments  of  Leo  X.,  had  a 
value.  The  ring  which  is  a  present  to  brides  is  a  part 
Df  a  marriage  ceremony.  The  golden  watch,  which 
never  tarnishes,  is  more  valuable  inherently  than  a 
pewter  one,  because  it  remains  beautifuL  Thus  when 
gold  enters  into  ornaments  deemed  indispensable,  or 
into  manufactures  which  are  needed,  it  has  an  inhe- 
rent value,  —  it  is  wealth. 

But  when  gold  is  a  mere  medium  of  exchange, — its 
chief  use,  —  then  it  has  only  a  conventional  value;  I 
mean,  it  does  not  make  a  nation  rich  or  jx^or,  since  the 
rarer  it  is  the  more  it  will  purchase  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  A  pound's  weight  of  gold,  in  ancient  Greece,  or 
in  M(Hlia?val  Europe,  would  purchase  as  much  wheat  as 
twenty  pounds*  weight  will  purchase  to-day.  If  the 
minces  of  Mexico  or  Peni  or  California  had  never  been 
workcMl,  tli(^  i?()l(l  in  the  civilized  world  three  hundred 
yeiirs  a^m  would  have  been  as  valuable  for  banking  pur- 
poses, or  as  an  exchange  for  agricultural  ])roducts,  as 
twenty  times  its  present  quantity,  since  it  would  have 
bought  as  much  as  twenty  times  the  quantity  will  buy 
t^)-day.  Make  diamonds  as  plenty  as  crystals,  they 
would  be  worth  no  more  than  crystals,  if  they  were  not 
harder  and  more  beautiful.  Make  gold  as  plenty  as 
silver,  it  would  be  worth  no  more  than  silver,  except 
for  manufacturing  purposes ;    it  would   be  worth  no 
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more  to  bankers  and  merchants.  The  vast  increase 
in  the  production  of  the  precious  metals  simply  in- 
creased the  value  of  the  commodities  for  which  they 
were  exchanged.  A  laborer  can  purchase  no  more 
bread  with  a  dollar  to-day  than  he  could  with  five 
cents  three  hundred  years  ago.  Five  cents  were  really 
as  much  wealth  three  hundred  years  ago  as  a  dollar  is 
to-day.  Wherein,  then,  has  the  increase  in  the  precious 
metals  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  if  a  twentieth 
part  of  the  gold  and  silver  now  in  circulation  would  buy 
as  much  land,  or  furniture,  or  wheat,  or  oil  three  hundred 
years  ago  as  the  whole  amount  now  used  as  money 
will  buy  to-day?  Had  no  gold  or  silver  mines  been 
discovered  in  America,  the  gold  and  silver  would 
have  appreciated  in  value  in  proportion  to  the  wear  of 
them.  In  other  words,  the  scarcer  the  gold  and  silver 
the  more  the  same  will  jmrchase  of  the  fruits  of  human 
industry.  So  industry  is  the  wealth,  not  the  gold.  It 
is  the  cultivated  farms  and  the  manufactures  and  the 
buildings  and  the  intenial  improvements  of  a  country 
which  constitute  its  real  wealth,  since  these  represent 
its  industry,  —  the  labor  of  men.  Mines,  indeed,  em- 
ploy the  labor  of  men,  but  they  do  not  furnish  food  for 
the  body,  or  raiment  to  wear,  or  houses  to  live  in,  or 
fuel  for  cooking,  or  any  purpose  whatever  of  human 
comfort  or  necessity,  —  only  a  material  for  ornament; 
which  I  grant  is  wealth,  so  far  as  ornament  is  for  the 
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welfare  of  man.  The  marbles  of  ancient  Greece  were 
very  valuable  for  the  labor  expended  on  them,  either 
for  arcliitecture  or  for  ornament 

Gold  and  silver  were  early  selected  as  useful  and 
convenient  articles  for  exchange,  like  bank-notes,  and  so 
far  have  inherent  value  as  tliey  supply  that  necessity ; 
but  if  a  quarter  part  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  exist- 
ence would  supply  that  necessity,  the  remaining  three- 
fourths  are  as  inlierently  valueless  as  the  paper  on 
which  bank-notes  are  prmted.  Their  value  consists 
in  what  tliey  represent  of  the  labors  and  industries 
of  men. 

Now  Spain  ultimately  became  poor,  in  spite  of  the 
influx  of  gold  and  silver  from  the  American  mines, 
because  industries  of  all  kinds  declined.  People  were 
diverted  from  useful  calhngs  by  the  mighty  delusion 
wliich  gold  discoveries  created.  These  discoveries  had 
the  same  effect  on  industry,  which  is  the  wealth  of 
nations,  as  the  support  of  standing  armies  has  in  our 
day.  They  diverted  men  from  legitimate  killings.  The 
miners  had  to  be  supported  like  soldiers ;  and,  worse, 
the  sudden  influx  of  gold  and  silver  intoxicated  men 
and  stimulated  sj^culation.  ^  An  army  of  speculators 
do  not  enrich  a  nation,  since  they  rob  each  other. 
They  cause  money  to  change  hands ;  they  do  not  stimu- 
late industry.  They  do  not  creiitc  wealth;  they  simply 
make  it  flow  from  one  person  to  another. 
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But  speculations  sometimes  create  activity  in  en- 
terprise ;  they  inflame  desires  for  wealth,  and  cause 
people  to  make  greater  exertions.  In  that  sense  the 
discovery  of  American  mines  gave  a  stimulus  to  com- 
merce and  travel  and  energy.  People  rushed  to  Amer- 
ica for  gold :  these  people  had  to  be  fed  and  clothed. 
Then  farmers  and  manufacturers  followed  the  gold- 
hunters  •  they  tilled  the  soil  to  feed  the  miners.  The 
new  farms  which  dotted  the  region  of  tlie  gold-diggers 
added  to  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  which  the  mhies 
were  located.  Colonization  followed  gold-digging. 
But  it  was  America  that  became  enriched,  not  the 
old  countries  from  wliich  the  miners  came,  except  so 
far  as  the  old  countries  funiished  tools  and  ships  and 
fabrics,  for  doubtless  commerce  and  manufacturing  were 
stimulated.  So  far,  the  wealth  of  the  world  increased; 
but  the  men  who  returned  to  riot  in  luxury  and  idle- 
ness did  not  stimulate  entc;rprise.  They  made  others 
idle  also.     The  necessity  of  labor  was  lost  sight  of. 

And  yet  if  one  country  became  idle,  another  countrj 
may  have  become  industrious.  There  can  be  but  little 
question  that  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines 
gave  commerce  and  manufactures  and  agriculture,  on 
the  whole,  a  stimulus.  This  was  particularly  seen  in 
England.  England  grew  rich  from  industry  and  enter- 
prise, as  Spain  became  poor  from  idleness  and  luxury. 
The  silver  and  gold,  diffused  throughout  Europe,  ulti- 
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mately  found  their  way  into  the  pockets  of  English- 
men, who  made  a  market  for  their  manufactures.  It 
was  not  alone  the  precious  metals  which  enriched 
England,  but  the  will  and  power  to  produce  those 
articles  of  industry  for  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
parted  with  their  gold  and  silver.  What  has  made 
Fnmce  rich  since  the  Revolution?  Those  innumer- 
able articles  of  taste  and  elegance  —  fabrics  and 
wines  —  for  which  all  Euroixj  i)arted  with  their  si^cie ; 
not  war,  not  conquest,  not  mines.  Why  till  recently 
was  Gcnuany  so  poor  ?  Because  it  luid  so  little  to  sell 
to  other  nations ;  because  industry  was  crami)ed  by 
standing  armies  and  despotic  governments. 

One  thing  is  c^rtiiin,  tliat  the  discovery  of  America 
opened  a  new  field  for  industrj"^  and  enterprise  to  all 
the  discontented  and  impoverished  and  oppressed  Euro 
l)eanR  who  emigrattnl.  At  first  they  emigrated  to  dig 
silver  and  gold.  The  oiwning  of  mines  required  hibor, 
and  miners  were  o])liged  to  part  with  their  gold  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Thus  California  in  our  day  has 
])ecomc  iKJopled  with  farmers  and  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers,  as  well  as  miners.  Many  came  to  America 
exi)ectiTig  to  find  gold,  and  were  disappointed,  and  were 
o])liged  to  turn  agriculturists,  as  in  Virginia.  Many 
came  to  New  England  from  political  and  religious  mo- 
tives. But  all  came  to  better  their  fortunes.  Gradu- 
ally the  United  States  and  Canada  became  populated 
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from  east  to  west  and  from  north  to  south.  The  sur- 
plus population  of  Europe  poured  itself  into  the  wilds 
of  America.  Generally  the  emigrants  were  farmers. 
With  the  growth  of  agricultunil  uidustry  were  devel- 
oped commerce  and  manufactures.  Thus,  materially, 
the  world  was  immensely  benefited.  A  new  contuient 
was  opened  for  industry.  No  matter  what  the  form  of 
government  may  be,  —  I  might  almost  say  no  matter 
what  the  morals  and  religion  of  the  j)eople  may  be,  — 
so  long  as  there  is  land  to  occupy,  and  to  be  sold  cheap, 
the  continent  will  fill  up,  and  will  be  as  densely  popu- 
lated as  Europe  or  Asia,  because  the  natural  advantages 
are  good.  The  rivers  and  the  lakes  will  be  navigated ; 
the  products  of  the  country  will  be  exchanged  for 
European  and  Asiatic  products;  wealth  will  certainly 
increase,  and  increase  indefinitely.  There  is  no  calcu- 
lating the  future  resources  and  wealth  of  the  New 
World,  especLally  in  the  United  St'ites.  There  are  no 
conceivable  bounds  to  their  future  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agricultural  i)roducts.  We  can  predict 
with  certainty  the  rise  of  new  cities,  villas,  palaces, 
material  splendor,  limited  only  to  the  increasing  re- 
sources and  population  of  the  countr}\  Wlio  can 
tell  the  number  of  miles  of  new  railroads  yet  to 
be  made ;  the  new  inventions  to  abridge  human  labor ; 
what  great  empires  are  destined  to  rise;  what  un- 
known  forms    of   luxury  will    be  found    out;  what 
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r;iiici('<l  iLsi'lt"  cbTiiiil.  Tlif  I'lw.'r  ..|'  tin- 
rise  to  the  clouds,  and  be  seen  in  all  its 
out  the  earth  and  sea.  No  Fourth  of  J 
exaggerated  the  future  destinies  of  An 
terial  point  of  view.  No  "spread-ea 
even  conceived  what  will  Ix*  sure  to  o 
And  what  then  ?  Grant  the  most  in 
sion,  —  the  growth  of  empires  whose 
wealth  and  power  shall  utterly  eclipse 
the  Old  World.  All  this  is  probable, 
have  dwelt  on  the  future  material  expan 
have  given  wings  to  imagination,  and 
imagination  cannot  reach  the  probable 
material  aspect, — then  our  predictions  ai 
stop.  Beyond  material  glories  we  cann 
certainty.  The  world  has  witnessed  d 
empires  which  have  passed  away,  anc 
rack   behind."      What    remains  of    the 
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—  those  great  centres  of  wealth  and  power?  Wlmt 
remains  of  Soman  greatness  even,  except  in  laws  and 
literature  and  renovated  statues  ?  Remember  there  is 
an  undeviating  uniformity  in  the  past  liistory  of  na- 
tions. What  is  the  simple  story  of  all  tlie  ages  ? — 
industry,  wealth,  corruption,  decay,  and  ruin.  Wliat 
conservative  power  has  been  strong  enough  to  arrest 
the  ruin  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  ?  Have  not  mate- 
rial forces  and  glories  been  developed  and  exhibited, 
whatever  the  religion  and  morals  of  the  fallen  nations  ? 
Cannot  a  country  grow  materially  to  a  certain  point, 
under  the  most  adverse  influences,  in  a  religious  and 
moral  point  of  view?  Yet  for  lack  of  religion  and 
morals  the  nations  perished,  and  their  Bal)el-tc)wers 
were  buried  in  the  dust.  They  perished  for  lack  of 
true  conservative  forces ;  at  least  that  is  the.  judgment 
of  historians.  Nobody  doubts  the  splendor  of  tlie 
material  glories  of  the  ancient  nations.  The  ruins  of 
Baalbec,  of  Palmyra,  of  Athens,  prove  tliis,  to  say 
jiothing  of  history.  Tlie  material  glories  of  the  an- 
cient nations  may  be  surpassed  by  our  modern  won- 
ders; but  yet  all  the  material  glories  of  the  ancient 
nations  passed  away. 

Now  if  this  is  to  be  the  destiny  of  America,  —  an  un- 
bounded material  growth,  followed  by  corruption  and 
ruin,  —  then  Columbus  has  simply  extended  the  realm 

for  men  to  try  material  experiments.     Make  New  York 
6* 
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a  second  Carthage,  and  Boston  a  second  Athens,  and 
Philadelphia  a  second  Antioch,  and  Washington  a  sec- 
ond Rome,  and  we  simply  repeat  the  old  experiments. 
Did  not  the  Romans  have  nearly  all  we  have,  mate- 
rially, except  our  modem  scientific  inventions? 

But  has  America  no  higher  destiny  than  to  repeat 
the  old  experiments,  and  improve  upon  them,  and  be- 
come rich  and  powerful  ?  Has  she  no  higher  and 
nobler  mission  ?  Can  she  lay  hold  of  forces  that  the 
Old  World  never  had,  such  as  will  prevent  the  uniform 
doom  of  nations  ?  I  maintain  that  there  is  no  reason 
that  can  be  urged,  based  on  history  and  experience,  why 
she  should  escape  the  fate  of  the  nations  of  antiquity, 
unless  new  forces  arise  on  this  continent  diflFerent  from 
what  the  world  has  known,  and  wliich  have  a  conserva- 
tive influence.  If  America  has  a  great  mission  to  de- 
clare and  to  fulfil,  she  must  put  forth  altogether  new 
forces,  and  these  not  material.  And  these  alone  will 
save  her  and  save  the  world.  It  is  mournful  to  con- 
template even  the  future  magnificent  material  glories 
of  America  if  these  are  not  to  be  preserved,  if  these 
are  to  share  the  fate  of  ancient  wonders.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  real  glory  of  America  is  to  be  something  en- 
tirely different  from  that  of  which  the  ancients  boasted. 
And  this  is  to  be  moral  and  spiritual,  —  that  which  the 
ancients  lacked. 

This  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  moral  consequences 
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of  the  discovery  of  America,  —  infinitely  grander 
than  any  material  wonders,  of  which  the  world  has 
been  full,  of  which  every  form  of  paganism  has  boasted, 
which  nearly  everywhere  has  perished,  and  wliich  must 
necessarily  perish  everywhere,  without  new  forces  to 
preserve  them. 

In  a  moral  point  of  view  scarcely  anything  good  im- 
mediately resulted,  at  least  to  Europe,  by  the  discovery 
of  America.  It  excited  the  wildest  spuit  of  adven- 
ture, the  most  unscrupulous  cupidity,  the  most  de- 
moralizing speculation.  It  created  jealousies  and  wars. 
The  cruelties  and  injustices  inflicted  on  the  Indians 
were  revolting.  Nothing  in  the  annals  of  the  world 
exceeds  the  wickedness  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  con- 
quest of  Pern  and  Mexico.  That  conquest  is  the  most 
dismal  and  least  glorious  in  human  liistory.  We  see 
in  it  no  poetry,  or  hcroLsm,  or  necessity;  we  read  of 
nothing  but  its  crimes.  The  Jesuits,  in  their  mission- 
ary zeal,  partly  redeemed  the  cruelties ;  but  they  soon 
imposed  a  despotic  yoke,  and  made  their  religion  pay. 
Monopolies  scandalously  increased,  and  the  New  World 
was  regarded  only  as  spoil  The  tone  of  moral  feeling 
was  lowered  everywhere,  for  the  nations  were  crazed 
with  the  hope  of  sudden  accumulations.  Spain  be- 
came enervated  and  demoralized. 

On  America  itself  the  demoralization  was  even  more 
marked.    There  never  was  such  a  state  of  moral  degra- 
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uization,  was  the  introduction  of  Afi 
pecially  in  the  West  Indies  and  the 
of  North  America.  Christendom  seei 
the  sense  of  morality.  Slavery  more  t 
ances  all  other  advantages  together.  ] 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
merely  slaves,  but  the  slave-trade,  inert 
of  the  frightful  picture.  America  bee 
in  the  minds  of  Europeans,  with  gold-l 
and  cruelty  to  Indians.  Better  that  t 
remained  undiscovered  than  that  such  v 
ies  should  be  introduced  into  the  most 
the  New  World. 

I  cannot  see  that  civilization  gained  an 
by  the  discovery  of  America,  until  the  n< 
animated  by  other  motives  than  a  dcj 
wealth.     When  the  country  became  co 
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arose  new  forms  of  social  and  political  life.  Such  men 
were  those  who  colonized  New  England.  And,  say  what 
you  will,  in  spite  of  all  the  disagreeable  sides  of  the 
Puritan  character,  it  was  the  Puritans  who  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  civilization  in  its  higher  sense.  They  founded 
schools  and  colleges  and  churches.  They  introduced 
a  new  form  of  political  life  by  their  town-meetings, 
in  which  liberty  was  nurtured,  and  all  local  improve- 
ments were  regulated.  It  was  the  autonomy  of  towns 
on  which  the  political  structure  of  New  England  rested. 
In  them  was  born  that  true  representative  government 
which  has  gradually  spread  towards  the  West.  The 
colonies  were  embryo  States, — States  afterwards  to  be 
bound  together  by  a  stronger  tie  than  that  of  a  league. 
The  New  England  States,  after  the  war  of  Independ- 
ence, were  the  defenders  and  advocates  of  a  federal  and 
central  power.  An  entirely  new  political  organization 
was  gradually  formed,  resting  equally  on  such  pillars  as 
independent  townships  and  independent  States,  and 
these  represented  by  delegates  in  a  national  centre. 

So  we  believe  America  was  discovered,  not  so  much 
to  furnish  a  field  for  indefinite  material  expansion,  with 
European  arts  and  fashions,  —  which  would  simply  as- 
similate America  to  the  Old  World,  with  all  its  dan- 
gers and  vices  and  follies, — but  to  introduce  new  forms 
of  government,  new  social  institutions,  new  customs  and 
manners,  new  experiments  in  liberty,  new  religious 
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iiK'iils  in   l:<i\  criiiiiriii   and  mxhI    liic, 
tried  iii  the  older  nations  without  swe( 
ous  revolutions ;  and  new  uistitutions  1 
are  our  pride  and  boast,  and  which  an 
admiration  of   Europe.     America  is  t 
under  the  sun  in  which  there  is  self- 
government  which  purely  represents  tl 
people,  where  universal  suffrage  is  not  a 
if  America  has  a  destiny  to  fulfil  for  ot 
must  give  them  something  more  valual 
machines,  palace  cars,  and  horse  railroj 
give,  not  only  machinery  to  abridge  lal 
tions  and  ideas  to  expand  the  mind  and  € 
—  something  by  wliich  the  poor  can 
their  rights.    Unless  something  is  develo 
cannot  be  developed  in  other  countries 
new  spiritual  and  intellectual  forces,  wh 
servative  influence,  then  I  cannot  see  he 
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Unless  something  new  is  bom  here  wliich  has  a  peculiar 
power  to  save,  wherein  will  America  ultimately  differ 
from  other  parts  of  Christendom?  We  must  have 
schools  in  which  the  heart  as  well  as  the  brain  is 
educated,  and  newspapers  which  aspire  to  something 
higher  than  to  fan  prejudices  and  appeal  to  perverted 
tastes.  Our  hope  is  not  in  books  which  teach  infidelity 
under  the  name  of  science,  nor  in  pulpits  which  cannot 
be  sustained  without  sensational  oratory,  nor  in  journals 
which  trado  on  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  people, 
nor  in  Sabbath-school  books  which  are  an  insult  to  the 
human  understanding,  nor  in  colleges  wliich  fit  youth 
merely  for  making  money,  nor  in  schools  of  technology 
tot  give  an  impulse  to  material  interests,  nor  in  legis- 
latures controlled  by  monopolists,  nor  in  judges  elected 
by  demagogues,  nor  in  philanthropic  societies  to  venti- 
late unpractical  theories.  These  will  neither  renovate 
nor  conserve  what  is  most  precious  in  life.  Unless  a 
nation  grows  morally  as  well  as  materially,  there  is 
something  wrong  at  the  core  of  society.  As  I  have 
said,  no  material  expansion  will  avail,  if  society  becomes 
rotten  at  the  core.  America  is  a  glorious  boon  to  civili- 
zation, but  only  as  she  fulfils  a  new  mission  in  history, 
—  not  to  become  more  potent  in  material  forces,  but  in 
those  spiritual  agencies  which  prevent  corruption  and 
decay.  An  infidel  professor,  calling  himself  a  savant, 
may  tell  you  that  there  is  nothing  certain  or  great  but 
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t^lcclaiiiaUons  of  j)(»liLi<iaiis  and  pliilaiil 
the  advance  in  useful  mechanisms,  1 
tempted  to  propound  mquiries  which 
mournful  story  of  the  decline  and  rui 
Empires.     I  ask  myself,  Why  should 
exception  to  the  uniform  fate  of  nation 
demonstrated?    Why  should  not  good 
perverted  here,  as  in  all  other  counti 
the  world  ?    Where  has  civilization  sho 
triumphs,  except  in  inventions  to  abric 
mankind  and  make  men   comfortable 
there  nothing  before  us,  then,  but  tl 
material  life,  to  end  as  mournfully  as  I 
of  antiquity  ?     If  so,  then  Christianity  ii 
failure,  is  a  defeated  power,  like  all 
religion  which  failed  to  save.    But  is  it  \ 
we  really  swinging  back  to  Paganism  ? 
be  hailed  when  all  religions  will  be  co; 
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tined  to  live  like  brutes  or  butterflies,  and  pass  away 
into  the  infinity  of  time  and  space,  like  inert  matter, 
decomposed,  absorbed,  and  entering  into  new  and  ever- 
lasting combinations  ?  Is  America  to  become  like  Eu- 
rope and  Asia  in  all  essential  elements  of  life  ?  Has 
she  no  other  mission  than  to  add  to  perishable  glories  ? 
Is  she  to  teach  the  world  nothing  new  in  education  and 
philanthropy  and  government?  Are  all  her  struggles 
in  behalf  of  liberty  in  vain? 

We  all  know  that  Christianity  is  the  only  hope  of 
the  world.  The  question  is,  whether  America  is  or  is 
not  more  favorable  for  its  healthy  developments  and 
applications  than  the  other  countries  of  Christendom 
are.  We  believe  that  it  is.  If  it  is  not,  then  America 
is  only  a  new  field  for  the  spread  and  triumph  of  mate- 
rial forces.  If  it  is,  we  may  look  forward  to  such  im- 
provements in  education,  in  political  institutions,  in 
social  life,  in  religious  organizations,  in  philanthropi- 
cal  enterprise,  that  the  country  will  be  sought  by  the 
poor  and  enslaved  classes  of  Europe  more  for  its  moral 
and  intellectual  advantages  than  for  its  mines  or  farms ; 
the  objects  of  the  Puritan  settlers  will  be  gained,  and 
the  grandeur  of  the  discoverj'^  of  a  New  World  will  be 
established. 

"  AYhat  sought  they  thus  afar? 
Bright  jewels  of  the  mine  ? 
The  wealth  of  seas,  —  the  spoils  of  war  ? 
Thev  sought  for  Faith's  pure  shrine. 
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UNSUCCESSFUL  REFORMS. 


T^HIS  Lecture  is  intended  to  set  forth  a  memorable 
-^  movement  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  —  a 
reformation  of  morals,  preceding  the  greater  movement 
of  Luther  to  produce  a  reformation  of  both  morals  and 
doctrines.  As  the  representative  of  this  movement  I 
take  Savonarola,  concerning  whom  much  has  of  late 
been  written;  more,  I  think,  because  he  was  a  Florentine 
in  a  remarkable  age,  —  the  age  of  artists  and  of  reviv- 
ing literature,  —  than  because  he  was  a  martyr,  battling 
with  evils  which  no  one  man  was  capable  of  removing. 
His  life  was  more  a  protest  than  a  victory.  He  was  an 
unsuccessful  reformer,  and  yet  he  prepared  the  way  for 
that  religious  revival  which  afterward  took  place  in  the 
Catholic  Church  itself.  His  spirit  was  not  revolution- 
ary, like  that  of  the  Saxon  monk,  and  yet  it  was  pro- 
gressive. His  soul  was  in  active  sympathy  with  every 
emancipating  idea  of  his  age.  He  was  the  incarnation 
of  a  fervid,  living,  active  piety  amid  forms  and  formu- 
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as  attested  by  all  reliable  historians,  whet) 
or  Protestant.  However  infallible  the  Cath 
claims  to  be,  it  has  never  been  denied  that  i 
highest  dignitaries  have  been  subject  tc 
proaches,  both  in  their  character  and  thei 
Such  men  were  Sixtus  IV.,  JuUus  II.,  and 
VI.,  —  able,  probably,  for  it  is  very  seldoi 
popes  have  not  been  distinguished  for  som 
men,  nevertheless,  who  were  a  disgrace  to 
position  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching. 

The  great  feature  of  that  age  was  the  revi 
sical  learning  and  artistic  triumphs  in  sculp 
ing,  and  architecture,  blended  with  infidel 
social  corruptions,  so  that  it  is  both  interesth 
eous.  It  is  interesting  for  its  triumphs  of 
dispersion  of  the  shadows  of  the  Middle  Agej 
n\encement  of  great  enterprises  and  of  a  i 
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duty  and  self-restraint  were  alike  ignored.  Cruel  ty- 
rants reigned  in  cities,  and  rapacious  priests  fattened  on 
the  credulity  of  the  people.  Think  of  monks  itinerating 
Europe  to  sell  indulgences  for  sin ;  of  monasteries  and 
convents  filled,  not  with  sublime  enthusiasts  as  in  ear- 
lier times,  but  with  gluttons  and  sensualists,  Uv^ng  in 
concubinage  and  greedy  of  the  very  things  which  prim- 
itive monasticism  denounced  and  abhorred !  Think  of 
boys  elevated  to  episcopal  thrones,  and  the  sons  of 
popes  made  cardinals  and  princes  !  Think  of  churches 
desecrated  by  spectacles  which  were  demoralizing,  and 
a  worship  of  saints  and  images  which  had  become  idol- 
atrous,—  a  degrading  superstition  among  the  people, 
an  infidel  apathy  among  the  higher  classes :  not  infidel 
speculations,  for  these  were  reserved  for  more  enUght- 
ened  times,  but  an  indiflerence  to  what  is  ennobling, 
to  all  vital  religion,  worthy  of  the  Sophists  in  the  time 
of  Socrates ! 

It  was  in  this  age  of  religious  apathy  and  scandalous 
vices,  yet  of  awakening  intelUgence  and  artistic  glories, 
when  the  greatest  enthusiasm  was  manifested  for  the 
revived  literature  and  sculptured  marbles  of  classic 
Greece  and  Eome,  that  Savonarola  appeared  ui  Florence 
as  a  reformer  and  preacher  and  statesman,  near  the 
clase  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  Columbus  was 
seeking  a  western  passage  to  India;  when  Michael 
Angelo  was  moulding  the  **  Battle  of  Hercules  with  the 


\\;is    llic    il;itbiV(l    ]»ntrnii    of    Imlli   scliolais 
uikI   llio  city  (»\fr  which   he  rulrd   wiih  s<» 
niticeiice   was   the   most  attractive    place 
next  to  that  other  city  on  the  banks  of 
whose  wonders  and  glories  have  never  beei 
and  will  probably  survive  the  revolutions  c 
empires. 

But  Savonarola  was  not  a  native  of  Fl( 
was  bom  in  the  year  1452  at  Ferrara,  I 
a  good  family,  and  received  an  expensive 
being  destined  to  the  profession  of  medicin 
a  sad,  solitary,  pensive,  but   precocious   y 
whose  youth  was  marked  by  an  unfortun 
ment  to  a  haughty  Florentine  girl.     He  did 
her  memory  and  dedicate  to  her  a  life-labor, 
but  became  very  dejected  and  very  pious, 
assumed,  of  course,   the  ascetic  tjipe,  for 
scarcely  any  other  in  that  age,  and  he  ent( 
minican  convent,  as  Luther,  a  few  years  lat 
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few  men  can  go  counter  to  prevailing  ideas !  It  takes 
a  prodigious  genius,  and  a  fearless,  inquiring  mind,  to 
break  away  from  their  bondage.  Abraham  could  re- 
nounce the  idolatries  which  surrounded  him,  when 
called  by  a  supernatural  voice ;  Paul  could  give  up  the 
Phariseeism  which  reigned  in  the  Jewish  schools  and 
synagogues,  when  stricken  blind  by  the  hand  of  (iod ; 
Luther  could  break  away  from  monastic  rules  and  pa- 
pal denunciation,  when  taught  by  the  Bible  the  true 
ground  of  justification, — but  Savonarola  couUl  not.  He 
pursued  the  path  to  heaven  m  the  beaten  track,  after 
the  fashion  of  Jerome  and  r>ernard  and  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas, after  the  style  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  was  sincere, 
devout,  and  lofty,  like  the  saints  of  the  fifth  century, 
and  read  his  Bible  as  they  did,  and  essayed  a  high  re- 
ligious life;  but  he  was  stern,  gloomy,  and  austere, 
emaciated  by  fasts  and  self-denial.  He  had,  however, 
those  passive  virtues  which  Mediaeval  piety  ever  en- 
joined,—  yea,  which  Christ  himself  preached  upon  the 
Mount,  and  which  Protestantism,  in  the  arrogance  of 
reason,  is  in  danger  of  losing  sight  of,  —  humility,  sub- 
mission, and  contempt  of  material  gains.  He  won  the 
admiration  of  his  superiors  for  his  attainments  and  his 
piety,  being  equally  versed  in  Aristotle  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  He  delighted  most  in  the  Old  Testament 
heroes  and  prophets,  and  caught  their  sternness  and 
invective. 

VOL.  III.  — 7. 
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l»uL  liulc  iiiteicst,  and  he  sometimes  preacht 
as  twenty-five  people.     Probably  he  was  toe 
vehement  to  suit  the  fastidious  ears  of  the  n 
city  in  Italy.     People  will  not  ordinarily  bea 
ness  from  preachers,  however  gifted,  until 
earned  a  reputation ;  they  prefer  pretty  anc 
young   men  with  nothing  but  platitudes  oi 
gances  to  utter.     Savonarola  seems  to  have 
couraged  and  humiliated  at  his  failure,  and  w; 
preach  to  the  rustic  villagers,  amid  the  mount 
Sienna.     Among  these  people  he  probably  felt 
home;  and  he  gave  vent  to  the  fire  within  him 
trified  all  who  heard  him,  winning  even  the 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Prince  of  Mirandola.     I 
time  liis  fame  spread  rapidly,  he  was  recalled 
ence,  1490,  and  his  great  career  commenced, 
following  year  such  crowds  pressed  to  hear  '. 
the  church  of  St.  MarV  /»/^— --^  ' 
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era,  —  more  moved  than  delighted.  So  great  was  his 
popularity,  that  his  influence  correspondingly  increased 
and  he  was  chosen  prior  of  his  famous  convent 

He  now  wielded  power  as  well  as  influence,  and  be- 
came the  most  marked  man  of  the  city.  He  was  not 
only  the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  Italy,  probably  in 
the  world,  but  liLs  eloquence  was  marked  by  boldness, 
earnestness,  almost  fierceness.  Like  an  ancient  proi)het, 
he  was  terrible  in  his  deuuuckition  of  vices.  He  spared 
no  one,  and  he  feared  no  one.  He  reseml)led  Chrysos- 
tom  at  Constantinople,  when  he  denounced  the  vanity 
of  Eudoxia  and  the  venality  of  Eutropius.  I/)renzo 
de  Medici,  the  absolute  lord  of  Florence,  sent  for  liim, 
and  exj)ostulated  and  remonstrated  with  the  unsparing 
preacher,  —  all  to  no  efl'ect.  And  when  the  usuq)er  of 
his  country's  liberties  was  dymg,  the  preacher  was  again 
sent  for,  this  time  to  grant  an  absolution.  But  Savon- 
arola would  gmnt  no  absolution  unless  D>renzo  would 
restore  the  liberties  which  he  aaid  his  family  had  taken 
away.  The  dying  tyrant  was  not  prepared  to  accede 
to  so  haughty  a  demand,  ami,  collecting  his  strength, 
rolled  over  on  his  bed  without  saying  a  word,  and  the 
austere  monk  wended  his  way  back  to  his  convent, 
unmolested  and  determined. 

The  premature  death  of  this  magnificent  prince 
made  a  great  sensation  throughout  Italy,  and  produced 
a  change  in  the  politics  of  Florence,  for  the  people 
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llic  |>tM»|.l(',  ami  I'aiuunl  llic  (liscoiiLc'UUs.  ]: 
the  recoguized  leader  of  opposition  to  the  M 
virtually  ruled  the  city. 

The  Prior  of   St.  Mark  now  appeared  m 
light,  —  as  a  political  leader  and  as  a  popular 
Let  us  first  consider  him  in  his  secular  asp 
revolutionist  and  statesman,  —  for  the  admin 
stitution  he  had  a  principal  hand  in  framuig 
him  to  the  dignity  of  statesman  rather  than  p 
If   his  cause  had  not  been  good,  and  if   he  1 
appealed  to  both  enlightened  and  patriotic  seni 
he  would  have  been  a  demagogue ;  for  a  demago 
a  mere  politician  are  synonymous,  and  a  cleric 
agogue  is  hideous. 

Savonarola  began  his  political  career  with 
denunciations,  from   his   cathedral  pulpit,   of 
litical  evils  of  his  day,  not  merely  in  Florei 
throughout  Italy.     He  detested  tyrants  and  ^ 
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testation  of  the  .tyranny  of  the  Medici,  and  his  zeal  to 
recover  for  the  Florentines  their  lost  Uberties,  he  even 
hailed  the  French  armies  of  Charles  VIII.  as  deliverers, 
although  they  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  invade  and  con- 
quer Italy.  If  the  gates  of  Florence  were  open  to 
them,  they  would  expel  the  MedicL  So  he  stimulated 
the  people  to  league  with  foreign  enemies  in  order  to 
recover  their  liberties.  This  would  have  been  high 
treason  in  Richelieu's  time,  —  as  when  the  Huguenots 
encouraged  the  invasion  of  the  English  on  the  soil  of 
France.  Savonarola  was  a  zealot,  and  carried  the  same 
spirit  into  politics  that  he  did  into  religion, — such  as 
when  he  made  a  bonfire  of  what  he  called  vanities.  He 
had  an  end  to  carry :  he  would  use  any  means.  There 
is  apt  to  be  a  spirit  of  Jesuitism  in  all  men  consumed 
with  zeal,  determined  on  success.  To  the  eye  of  the 
Florentine  reformer,  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici  seemed 
the  supremest  necessity ;  and  if  it  could  be  done  in  no 
other  way  than  by  opening  the  gates  of  his  city  to  the 
French  invaders,  he  would  open  the  gates.  Whatever  he 
commanded  from  the  pulpit  was  done  by  the  people,  for 
he  seemed  to  have  supreme  control  over  them,  gained 
by  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher.  But  he  did  not  abuse 
his  power.  When  the  Medici  were  expelled,  he  pre- 
vented violence ;  blood  did  not  flow  in  the  streets ; 
order  and  law  were  preserved.  The  i)eople  looked  up 
to  him  as  their  leader,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
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So  he  assembled  them  in  the  great  hall  of  the  city, 
where  they  formally  held  a  parlenicTUo,  and  rein- 
stated the  ancient  magistrates.  But  these  were  men 
without  experience.  They  had  no  capacity  to  govern, 
and  they  were  selected  without  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  The  people,  in  fact,  had  not  the  ability  to 
select  their  best  and  wisest  men  for  rulers.  That  is  an 
evil  inherent  in  all  popular  governmente.  Does  San 
Francisco  or  New  York  send  its  greatest  men  to  Con- 
gress? Do  not  our  cities  elect  such  rulers  as  the  dema- 
gogues point  out?  Do  not  the  few  rule,  even  in  a 
Congregational  church  ?  If  some  commanding  genius, 
unscrupulous  or  wise  or  eloquent  or  full  of  tricks,  con- 
trols elections  with  us,  much  more  easily  could  such  a 
man  as  Savonarola  rule  in  Florence,  where  there  were 
no  political  organizations,  no  caucusas,  no  wire-pullers, 
no  other  man  of  commanding  ability.  The  only  opin- 
ion-maker was  this  preacher,  who  indicated  tlie  general 
policy  to  be  pursued.  He  left  elections  to  the  people ; 
and  when  those  proved  a  failure,  a  new  constitution 
became  a  necessity.  But  where  were  the  men  capa- 
ble of  framing  a  constitution  for  the  republic?  Two 
generations  of  political  slavery  had  destroyed  politi- 
cal ex|x^rience.  The  citizens  were  as  incapable  of 
framing  a  new  constitution  as  the  legislators  of  France 
after  they  had  decimated  the  nobility,  confiscated  the 
Church  lands,  and  cut  ofif  the  head  of  the  king.     The 
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lawyers  disputed  in  the  town  hall,  but  accomplished 
nothing. 

Their  science  amounted  only  to  an  analysis  of  human 
passion.  All  wanted  a  government  entirely  free  from 
tyranny;  all  expected  impossibilities.  Some  were  in 
favor  of  a  Venetian  aristocracy,  and  others  of  a  pure 
democracy ;  yet  none  would  yield  to  compromise,  with- 
out which  no  permanent  political  institution  can  ever 
be  framed.  How  could  the  inexx>erienced  citizens  of 
Florence  comprehend  the  complicated  relations  of  gov- 
ernments ?  To  make  a  constitution  that  the  world  re- 
spects requires  the  highest  maturity  of  human  wisdom. 
It  is  the  supremast  labor  of  gn^,at  men.  It  took  the 
ablest  man  ever  born  among  the  Jews  to  give  to  them 
a  national  polity.  The  Iloman  constitution  was  the  fruit 
of  five  hundred  years'  experience.  Our  constitution  was 
nif^de  by  the  wisest,  most  dignified,  most  enlightened 
body  of  statesmen  that  this  country  has  yet  seen,  and 
even  they  could  not  have  made  it  without  great  mut- 
ual concessions.  No  one  man  could  have  made  a  con- 
stitutipn,  however  great  his  talents  and  experience,  — 
not  even  a  Jeflerson  or  a  Hamilton,  — which  tlie  nation 
would  have  accepted.  It  would  have  been  as  full  of 
defects  as  the  legislation  of  Solon  or  Lycurgus  or  the 
Abb(5  Sieyi^s.  But  one  man  gave  a  constitution  to  the 
Florentines,  which  they  not  only  accepted,  but  which 
has  been  g(»nerally  admired  for  its  wisdom;  and  that 
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ill"'   N'aiiiiy   of    poliiiral   x/it'iux'  as   it   lliuu 
ill' a]ia<ity    of    [•o[)ular    leaders,   aud    the    Si 
people  drifting  into  anarchy  and  confusion; 
in  his  own  will  and  his  sense  of  right,  he  re 
to  himself,  and  directed  the  stormy  elements 
and  fear.     And  this  he  did  by  his  sermom 
pulpit,  —  for  he  did  not  descend,  in  person 
stormy  arena  of  contending  passions  and  intei 
did  not  himself  attend  the  deliberations  in 
hall ;  he  was  too  wise  and  dignified*  a  man 
But  he  preached  those  principles  and  measui 
he  wished  to  see  adopted ;  and  so  great  was  t 
ence  for  him  that  the  people  listened  to  his 
tions,  and  afterward  deliberated  and  acted  amo 
selves.     He  did  not  write  out  a  code,  but  he 
people  what  they  should  put  into  it     He  wsa 
mating  genius  of  the  city ;  his  voice  was  obej 
unfolded  the  theory  that  the  government  of  c 
in  their  circumstances,  would  become  tvronni 
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all  citizens  who  had  iutelligence,  experience,  and  posi- 
tion, —  not  all  the  people,  but  such  as  had  been  magis- 
trates, or  their  fathers  before  them.  Accordingly,  a 
grand  council  was  formed  of  three  thousand  citizens, 
out  of  a  population  of  ninety  thousand  who  had  readied 
the  age  of  twenty-nine.  These  three  thousand  citizens 
were  divided  into  three  equal  bodies,  each  of  which 
should  constitute  a  council  for  six  months  and  no 
meeting  was  legal  unless  two  thirds  of  the  members 
were  present.  This  grand  council  appointed  the  magis- 
trates. But  another  council  was  also  recommended  and 
adopted,  of  only  eighty  citizens  not  under  forty  years  of 
age,  —  picked  men,  to  be  changed  every  six  months, 
whom  the  magistrates  were  bound  to  consult  weekly,  and 
to  whom  was  confided  the  appointment  of  some  of  the 
higher  ofi&cers  of  the  State,  like  ambassadors  to  neigh- 
boring States.  All  laws  proposed  by  the  magistrates, 
or  seigniory,  had  to  be  ratified  by  this  higher  and  se- 
lecter  council.  The  higher  council  was  a  sort  of  Senate, 
the  lower  council  were  more  like  Representatives.  But 
there  was  no  universal  suffrage.  Tiie  clerical  legislator 
knew  well  enough  that  only  the  better  and  more  intel- 
ligent part  of  the  people  were  fit  to  vote,  even  in  the 
election  of  magistrates.  He  seems  to  have  foreseen  the 
fatal  rock  on  which  all  popular  institutions  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  \vrecked,  —  that  no  government  Is  safe  and 
respected  when  the  people  who  make  it  are  ignorant  and 
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lawless.  So  the  constitution  which  Savonarola  gave 
was  neither  aristocratic  nor  democratic.  It  resembled 
that  of  Venice  more  tlian  that  of  Athens,  that  of  Eng- 
land more  than  that  of  the  United  States.  Strictly  uni- 
versal suffrage  is  a  Utopian  dream  wherever  a  majority 
of  the  people  are  wicked  and  degraded.  Sooner  or  later 
it  threatens  to  plunge  any  nation,  as  nations  now  are, 
into  a  whirlpool  of  dangers,  even  if  Divine  Providence 
may  not  j^ermit  a  nation  to  be  stranded  and  wrecked 
altogether.  In  the  politics  of  Savonarola  we  see  great 
wisdom,  and  yet  great  sympathy  for  freedom.  He 
would  give  the  people  all  that  they  were  fit  for.  He 
would  make  all  offices  elective,  but  only  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  better  part  of  the  people. 

But  the  Prior  of  St.  Mark  did  not  confine  himself  to 
constitutional  questions  and  issues  alone.  He  would 
remove  all  political  al>uses ;  he  would  tax  property,  and 
put  an  end  to  forced  loans  and  arbitrary  imposts ;  he 
would  brin<ij  about  a  general  pacification,  and  grant  a 
general  amnesty  for  political  offences ;  he  would  guard 
against  the  extortions  of  the  rich,  and  the  usury  of  the 
Jews,  who  lent  money  at  thirty-three  .per  cent,  with 
compound  interest;  he  secured  the  establishment  of 
a  bank  for  clfaritable  loans ;  he  sought  to  make  the 
peoi)le  good  citizens,  and  to  advance  their  temporal  as 
well  as  si)iritual  interests.  All  hLs  reforms,  political 
or  social,  were  advocated,  however,  from  the  pulpit ;  so 
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that  he  was  doubtless  a  political  priest.  We,  in  this 
country  and  in  these  timas,  have  no  very  great  liking 
to  this  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal  authority :  we 
would  separate  and  divide  this  authority.  Protestants 
would  make  the  functions  of  the  ruler  and  the  priest 
forever  distinct.  But  at  that  time  the  popes  themselves 
were  secular  rulers,  as  well  as  spiritual  dignitaries.  All 
bishops  and  abbots  had  the  charge  of  political  interests. 
Courts  of  law  were  presided  over  by  priests.  Priests 
were  ambassadors  to  foreign  powers ;  they  were  minis- 
ters of  kings;  they  had  the  control  of  innumemble 
secular  affairs,  now  intrusted  to  laymen.  So  tlieir 
interference  with  politics  did  not  shock  the  people  of 
Florence,  or  the  opinions  of  the  age.  It  was  indeed 
imperatively  called  for,  since  the  clergy  were  the  most 
learned  and  influential  men  of  those  times,  even  in 
afifairs  of  state.  I  doubt  if  the  Catholic  Church  has 
ever  abrogated  or  ignored  her  old  right  to  meddle  in 
the  politics  of  a  state  or  nation.  I  do  not  know,  but 
apprehend,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  even  in  this 
country  take  it  upon  themselves  to  instruct  the  i)eople 
in  their  political  duties.  No  enlightened  Protestiint 
congregation  would  endure  this  interference.  No  l^ot- 
estant  minister  dares  ever  to  discuss  direct  political  is- 
sues from  the  pulpit,  except  perhaps  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  or  in  some  rare  exigency  in  public  afiairs.  Still 
less  would  he  venture  to  tell  his  parishioners  how  they 
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should  vote  in  town-meetings.  In  imitation  of  ancient 
stiints  and  ai)ostles,  he  is  wisely  constrained  from  inter- 
ference in  secular  and  political  affairs.  But  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  the  Catholic  Church,  the  priest  could 
be  political  in  his  preaching,  since  many  of  his  duties 
were  secular.  Savonarola  usurped  no  prerogatives. 
He  refrained  from  meeting  men  in  secular  vocations. 
Even  in  his  politics  he  confined  himself  to  his  sphere 
in  the  pulpit  He  did  not  attend  the  public  debates; 
he  simply  preached.  He  ruled  by  wisdom,  eloquence, 
and  sanctity ;  and  as  he  was  an  oracle,  his  utterances 
became  a  law. 

lUit  while  he  instructed  the  people  in  political  duties, 
he  paid  far  more  attention  to  public  morals.  He  would 
break  up  luxury,  extravagance,  ostentatious  living,  un- 
seemly dresses  in  the  house  of  God.  He  was  the  foe 
of  all  levities,  all  frivolities,  all  insidious  pleasures.  Bad 
men  found  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  and  he  exposed  their 
hypocrisies  and  crimes.  He  denounced  sin,  in  high 
places  and  low.  He  did  not  confine  liimself  to  the  sins 
of  his  own  ])eople  alone,  but  censured  those  of  princes 
and  of  other  cities.  He  embraced  all  Italy  in  his 
glance.  He  invoked  the  Lord  to  take  the  Church  out 
of  tlie  hands  of  the  Devil,  to  pour  out  his  wrath  on 
guilty  cities.  He  throws  down  a  gauntlet  of  defiance 
to  all  corrupt  potentates;  he  predicts  the  near  approach 
of  calamities ;  he  foretells  the  certainty  of  divhie  judg- 
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ment  upon  all  sin;  he  clothes  himself  with  the  thun- 
ders of  the  Jewish  prophets ;  he  seems  to  invoke  woe, 
desolation,  and  destruction.  He  ascribes  the  very  inva- 
sion of  the  French  to  the  justice  of  retribution.  "  Thy 
crimes,  0  Florence!  thy  crimes,  O  Itome!  thy  crimes,' 
O  Italy !  are  the  causes  of  these  chastisements."  And 
so  terrible  are  his  denunciations  tliat  the  whole  city 
quakes  with  fear.  Mirandola  relates  that  as  Savona- 
rola's voice  sounded  like  a  clap  of  thunder  in  the 
cathedral,  packed  to  its  utmost  cai)acity  with  the 
trembling  people,  a  cold  shiver  ran  through  all  his 
bones  and  the  hairs  of  his  head  stood  on  end.  "  0 
Rome!"  exclaimed  the  preacher,  "thou  shalt  be  put  to 
the  sword,  since  thou  wilt  not  be  convcirted.  0  Italy ! 
confusion  upon  confusion  shall  overtake  thee ;  the  con- 
fusion of  war  shall  follow  thy  sins,  and  famine  and 
pestilence  shall  follow  after  war."  Then  he  denounces 
Rome:  "  0  harlot  Church  1  thou  hast  made  thy  defonn- 
ity  apparent  to  all  the  world;  thou  hast  multiplied 
thy  fornications  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  every 
country.  Behold,  saith  the  Lord,  I  will  stretch  forth 
my  hand  upon  thee ;  I  will  deliver  thee  into  the  hands 
of  those  that  hate  thee."  The  burden  of  his  soul  is  sm, 
—  sin  everywhere,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  — 
and  the  necessity  of  repentance,  of  turning  to  the  Lord. 
He  is  more  than  an  Elijah,  —  he  is  a  John  the  Baptist 
His  sermons  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament, 
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head  of  the  Church,  to  whom  (to 
of  Samt  Peter.     Neither  does  he 
trines  of  the  Church ;  lie  dcx's  not 
dogmas.     He  is  not  a  theologian, 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  jxi 
would  urge  throughout  Italy  a  r 
He  sees  only  the  degeneracy  in  life 
penalties  if  shi  he  j)ersisted  in.     1 
the  people,  so  that  women  part  \ 
dress  with  more  simplicity,  and  w 
licentious  young  men  become  mo* 
stead  of  the  songs  of  the  ciimival 
sung;  tradesmen  forsake  their  sIk 
alms   are   more   freely  given ;   gr( 
monks;    even   children   bring   th< 
Church;  a  pyramid  of  "vanities 
public  square. 
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susceptible  of  grand  sentiments;  and  this  man — vener- 
ated, austere,  impassioned,  like  an  ancient  j^rophet,  like 
one  risen  from  the  dead  —  denounces  woes  with  such 
awful  tones,  such  majestic  fervor,  such  terrible  empha- 
sis, as  to  break  through  all  apathy,  all  delusions,  and 
till  the  people  with  remorse,  astonisli  them  by  his  reve- 
lations, and  make  them  really  feel  that  the  sui)emal 
powers,  anned  with  the  terrors  of  Omnii)otence,  would 
hurl  them  into  hell  unless  they  rej>euted. 

No  man  hi  Europe  at  the  time  had  a  more  lively  and 
impressive  sense  of  the  ne<M3ssity  of  a  general  reforma- 
tion than  the  monk  of  St.  Murk ;  but  it  was  a  reform 
in  morals,  not  of  doctrine,  lie  saw  the  evils  of  the 
day  —  yea,  of  the  Church  itself  —  with  perfect  clear- 
ness, and  demanded  redress.  He  is  as  sad  in  view  of 
these  acknowledged  evils  as  Jeremiah  was  in  view  of 
the  apostasy  of  the  Jews ;  he  is  as  austere  in  his  own 
life  as  Elijah  or  John  the  Baptist  was.  He  would  not 
abolish  monastic  institutions,  but  he  would  reform  the 
lives  of  the  monks,  —  cure  them  of  gluttony  and  sensu- 
ality, not  shut  up  their  monasteries.  He  would  not 
rebel  against  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  for  even  Savo- 
narola supposed  that  prelate  to  be  the  successor  of  Saint 
Peter ;  but  he  would  prevent  the  Pope's  ne|K)tism  and 
luxury  and  worldly  spirit,  —  make  him  once  more  a 
true  "servant  of  the  servants  of  God,"  even  when 
clothed  with  the  insignia  of  universal  authority.    He 
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would  not  give  up  auricular  confession,  or  masses  for 
the  dead,  or  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  these  were 
indorsed  by  venerated  ages;  but  he  would  rebuke  a 
priest  if  found  in  unseemly  places.  Whatever  was  a 
sin,  when  measured  by  the  laws  of  immutable  moral- 
ity, he  would  denounce,  whoever  was  guilty  of  it ; 
whatever  would  elevate  the  public  morals  he  would 
advocate,  whoever  opposed.  His  morality  was  measured 
by  the  declaration  of  Christ  and  the  Ai)ostles,  not  by 
the  standard  of  a  corrupt  aga  He  revered  the  Script- 
ures, and  incessantly  pondered  them,  and  exalted  their 
authority,  holding  them  to  be  the  ultimate  rule  of  holy 
living,  the  everlasting  handbook  of  travellers  to  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  In  all  respects  he  was  a  good 
man,  —  a  beautiful  type  of  Christian  piety,  with  fewer 
faults  than  Luther  or  Calvin  had,  and  as  great  an  enemy 
as  they  to  corruptions  in  State  and  Church,  which  he 
denounced  even  more  fiercely  and  passionately.  Not 
even  Erasmus  pointed  out  the  vices  of  the  day  with 
more  freedom  or  earnestness.  He  covered  up  nothing ; 
he  shut  his  eyes  to  nothing. 

The  difference  between  Savonarola  and  Luther  was 
that  the  Saxon  reformer  attacked  the  root  of  the  corrup- 
tion ;  not  merely  outward  and  tangible  and  patent  sins 
which  everybody  knew,  but  also  and  more  earnestly 
those  false  principles  of  theology  and  morals  whicji  sus- 
tained them,  and  which  logically  pushed   out  would 
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necessarily  have  produced  them.  For  instance,  he  not 
merely  attacked  indulgences,  then  a  crying  evil,  as  jMjd- 
dled  by  Tetzel  and  others  like  him,  and  all  to  get  money 
to  support  the  temporal  power  of  the  pojKJs  or  build 
St.  Peter's  church;  but  he  would  show  that  penance, 
on  which  indulgences  are  based,  is  antagonistic  to  the 
doctrine  which  Paul  so  forcibly  expounded  respecting 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  and  the  grounds  of  justification. 
And  Luther  saw  that  all  the  evils  wliich  good  men 
lamented  would  continue  so  long  as  the  false  principles 
from  which  they  logically  sprung  were  the  creed  of  the 
Church.  So  he  directed  his  giant  energies  to  reform 
doctrines  rather  than  morals.  His  great  idea  of  justi- 
fication could  bo  defended  only  ])y  an  appeal  to  the 
Scriptures,  not  to  the  authority  of  councils  and  learned 
men.  So  he  made  the  Scri])tures  the  sole  source  of 
theological  doctrine.  Savonarola  also  accq^ted  the 
Scriptures,  but  Luther  would  put  them  in  the  hands 
of  everybody,  of  peasants  even, — and  thus  instituted 
private  judgment,  which  is  the  basal  pillar  of  Protest- 
antism. The  Catholic  theologians  never  recognized 
this  right  in  the  sense  that  Luther  understood  it,  and 
to  which  he  was  pushed  by  inexorable  logic.  The 
Church  was  to  remain  the  interpreter  of  the  doctrinal 
and  disputed  points  of  the  Scriptures. 

Savonarola  was  a  churchman.     He  was  not  a  fearless 
theological  doctor,  going  wherever  logic  and  the  Biblq 
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carried  him.  Hence,  he  did  not  stimulate  thought  and 
infjuiry  as  Luther  did,  nor  inaugurate  a  great  revolution- 
ary movement,  which  would  gradually  undermine  papal 
authority  and  many  institutions  which  the  Catholic 
Church  indorsed.  Had  he  been  a  great  genius,  with 
his  progressive  proclivities,  he  might  have  headed  a 
rebellion  against  papal  authority,  which  upheld  doc- 
trines that  logically  supported  the  very  evils  he  de- 
nounced. But  he  was  contented  to  lop  ofif  branches; 
he  did  not  dig  up  the  roots.  Luther  went  to  the  roots, 
as  Calvin  did ;  as  Saint  Augustine  would  have  done  had 
there  been  a  necessity  in  his  day,  for  the  theology  of 
Saint  Augustine  and  Calvin  is  essentially  the  same.  It 
was  from  Saint  Augustine  that  Calvin  drew  his  inspi- 
ration next  after  Saint  PauL  But  Savonarola  cared 
very  little  for  the  discussion  of  doctrines ;  he  proba- 
l)ly  hiiiiid  all  theological  speculations,  all  metaphysical 
divinity.  Yet  there  is  a  closer  resemblance  between 
doctrines  and  morals  than  most  people  are  aware  of. 
As  a  man  tliinketh,  so  is  he.  Hence,  the  reforms  of 
Savonarola  were  temporary,  and  were  not  widely  ex- 
tended; for  he  did  not  kindle  the  intelligence  of  the 
age,  as  did  Luther  and  those  associated  with  him. 
There  can  ])e  no  great  and  lasting  reform  without  an 
appeal  to  reason,  without  the  assistance  of  logic,  with- 
out conviction.  The  house  that  had  been  swept  and 
garnished  was  re-entered  by  devils,  and  the  last  state 
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was  worse  than  the  first  To  have  efiected  a  radical 
and  lasting  reform,  Savonarola  should  have  gone  deeper. 
He  should  have  exposed  the  foundations  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  sin  was  built ;  he  should  have  under- 
mined them,  and  appealed  to  the  reason  of  the  world. 
He  did  no  such  thing.  He  simply  rebuked  the  evils, 
which  must  needs  be,  so  long  as  the  root  of  them  is  left 
untouched.  And  so  long  as  his  influence  remained,  so 
long  as  his  voice  was  listened  to,  he  was  mighty  in  the 
reforms  at  which  he  aimed,  —  a  reformation  of  the 
morals  of  those  to  whom  he  preached.  But  when  his 
voice  was  hushed,  the  evils  he  detested  returned,  since 
he  had  not  created  those  convictions  which  bhid  men 
together  in  association ;  he  had  not  fanned  that  spirit 
of  inquiry  which  is  hostile  to  ecclesiastical  despotism, 
and  which,  logically  projected,  would  subvert  the  pa- 
pal tlirone.  The  reformation  of  Luther  was  a  grand 
protest  against  spiritual  tyranny.  It  not  only  aimed 
at  a  purer  life,  but  it  opposed  the  bondage  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  all  the  superstitions  and  puerilities 
and  fa])les  which  were  born  and  nurtured  in  that  dark 
and  gloomy  period  and  to  which  the  clergy  clung  as  a 
means  of  power  or  wealth.  Luther  called  out  the 
intellect  of  Germany,  exalted  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  appealed  to  the  dignity  of  reason.  He  showed 
the  necessity  of  learning,  in  order  to  unravel  and  ex- 
plain the  truths  of  revelation.    He  made  piety  more 
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exalted  by  giving  it  an  intelligent  stimulus.  He  looked 
to  the  future  rather  than  the  past  He  would  make 
use,  in  his  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  of  all  that  litera- 
ture, science,  and  art  could  contributa  Hence  his 
writings  had  a  wider  influence  than  could  be  pro- 
duced by  the  fascination  of  personal  eloquence,  on 
which  Savonarola  relied,  but  which  Luther  made  only 
accessory. 

Agaui,  the  sermons  of  the  Florentine  reformer  do 
not  impress  us  as  they  did  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed.  They  are  not  logical,  nor  doctrinal,  nor 
learned,  —  not  rich  in  thought,  like  the  sermons  of 
those  divines  whom  the  Reformation  produced.  They 
are  vehement  denunciations  of  sin ;  are  eloquent  ap- 
peals to  the  heart,  to  religious  fears  and  hopes.  He 
would  indeed  create  faith  in  the  world,  not  by  the  dis- 
sertations of  Paul,  but  by  the  agonies  of  the  dying 
Christ.  He  does  not  instruct ;  he  does  not  reason.  He 
is  dogmatic  and  practical.  He  is  too  earnest  to  be  met- 
aphysical, or  even  theological.  He  takes  it  for  granted 
that  his  hearers  know  all  the  truths  necessary  for  sal- 
vation. He  enforces  the  truths  with  which  they  are 
familiar,  not  those  te  be  developed  by  reason  and  learn- 
ing. He  appeals,  he  urges,  he  threatens ;  he  even  pro- 
phesies ;  he  dwells  on  divine  wrath  and  judgment.  He 
is  an  Isaiah  foretelling  what  will  happen,  rather  than  a 
Peter  at  the  Day  of  Pentecost 
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Savonarola  was  transcendent  in  liis  oratorical  gifts, 
the  like  of  which  has  never  before  nor  since  been  wit- 
nessed in  Italy.  He  was  a  bom  orator;  as  vehement  as 
Demosthenes,  as  passionate  as  Chrysostom,  as  electrical 
as  Bernard.  Nothuig  could  withstand  him  ;  he  was  a 
torrent  that  bore  everything  before  him.  His  voice 
was  musical,  his  attitude  commanding,  his  gestures 
superb.  He  was  all  alive  with  his  subject.  He  was 
terribly  in  earnest,  as  if  he  believed  everything  he  said, 
and  that  what  he  said  were  most  momentous  truths. 
He  fastened  his  burning  eyes  upon  his  hearers,  who  list- 
ened with  breathless  attention,  and  inspired  them  with 
his  sentiments ;  he  made  them  feel  that  they  were  in 
the  very  jaws  of  destruction,  and  that  there  was  no 
hope  but  in  immediate  repentance.  His  whole  frame 
quivered  with  emotion,  and  he  sat  down  utterly  ex- 
hausted. His  language  was  intense,  not  clotliing  new 
thoughts,  but  riveting  old  ideas,  —  the  ideas  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  fear  of  hell,  tlie  judgments  of  Al- 
mighty God.  Who  could  resist  such  fiery  earnestness, 
such  a  convulsed  frame,  such  quivering  tones,  such 
burning  eyes,  such  dreadful  threaten ings,  such  awful 
appeals  ?  He  was  not  artistic  in  the  use  of  words  and 
phrases  like  Bourdaloue,  but  he  reached  the  conscience 
and  the  heart  like  Wliitefield.  He  never  sought  to 
amuse ;  he  would  not  stoop  to  any  trifling.  He  told 
no  stories ;  he  made  no  witticisms ;  he  used  no  tricks. 
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He  fell  back  on  truths,  no  matter  whether  his  hearers 
relished  them  or  not;  no  matter  whether  they  were 
amused  or  not.  He  was  the  messenger  of  God  urging 
men  to  flee  as  for  their  lives,  like  Lot  when  he  escaped 
from  Sodom. 

Savonarola's  manner  was  as  effective  as  his  matter. 
He  was  a  kind  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  preaching  a  crusade, 
arousing  emotions  and  passions,  and  making  everybody 
feel  as  he  felt.  It  was  life  more  than  thought  which 
marked  his  eloquence, — his  voice  as  well  as  his  ideas, 
his  wonderful  electricity,  which  every  preacher  must 
have,  or  he  preaches  to  stones.  It  was  himself,  even 
more  than  his  truths,  wliich  made  people  listen,  admire, 
and  quake.  All  real  orators  impress  themselves — their 
own  individuality  —  on  their  auditors.  They  are  not 
actors,  who  represent  other  people,  and  whom  we  ad- 
mire in  proportion  to  their  artistic  skill  in  producing 
deception.  These  artists  excite  admiration,  make  us 
forg(3t  where  we  are  and  vjliat  we  are,  but  kindle  no 
pernmncnt  emotions,  and  teach  no  abiding  lessons. 
The  elocpient  preacher  of  momentous  truths  and  inter- 
ests makes  us  realize  them,  in  proportion  as  he  feels 
them  himself.  They  would  fall  dead  upon  us,  if  ever 
so  grand,  unless  intensified  by  passion,  fervor,  sincerity, 
earnestness.  Even  a  voice  has  power,  when  electrical, 
musical,  impassioned,  although  it  may  utter  platitudes. 
But  when  the  impassioned  voice  rings  with   trumpet 
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notes  through  a  vast  audience,  appealing  to  what  is 
dearest  to  the  human  soul,  lifting  the  mind  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  sublimest  truths  and  most  mo- 
mentous interests,  then  there  is  real  eloquence,  such  as 
is  never  heard  in  the  theatre,  interested  as  spectators 
may  be  m  the  triumphs  of  dramatic  art. 

But  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  characteristics  of 
that  eloquence  which  produced  such  a  great  effect  on 
the  people  of  Florence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.  That  ardent,  intense,  and  lofty  monk, 
world-deep  like  Dante,  not  world-wide  like  Shakspeare, 
who  filled  the  cathedral  church  with  eager  listeners,  was 
not  destined  to  uninterrupted  triumphs.  His  career 
was  short ;  he  could  not  even  retain  his  influence.  As 
the  English  people  wearied  of  the  yoke  of  a  Puritan 
Protector,  and  hankered  for  their  old  pleasures,  so  the 
Florentines  remembered  the  sports  and  spectacles  and 
fetes  of  the  old  Medicean  rule.  Savonarola  had  arrayed 
against  himself  the  enemies  of  popular  liberty,  the  pa- 
trons of  demoralizing  excitements,  the  partisans  of  the 
banished  Medici,  and  even  the  friends  and  counsellors 
of  the  Pope.  The  dreadful  denuncLation  of  sin  in  high 
places  was  as  offensive  to  the  Pope  as  the  exposure  of  a 
tyrannical  usurpation  was  to  the  family  of  the  old  lords 
of  Florence;  and  his  enemies  took  counsel  together,  and 
schemed  for  his  overthrow.  If  the  irritating  questions 
and  mockeries  of  Socrates  could  not  be  endured  at 
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The  bitterest  and  most  powerful  ene 
of  St  Mark  was  the  Pope  himself, — A 
the  infamous  family  of  the  Borgias,  —  s 
vices  were  exposed,  and  by  one  whose 
especially  devoted  to  the  papal  empire 
of  the  wicked  Pope,  the   Florentine   r 
traitor   and   conspirator,  disloyal  and  ( 
first  he  wished  to  silence  hhn  by  soft 
letters    and   temptmg  bribes,  offering  t 
dinars  hat,  and  inviting  him  to  Eome. 
rola  refused  alike  the  bribe  and  the  in 
Lenten  sermons  became  more  violent  and 
have  preached  and  written  anything  heret 
intrepid  monk,  "  I  am  willing  to  make  a 
tation.    I  have  always  shown  obedience  t 

but  it  is  my  duty  to  obey  God  rather  thai 
sounds  likP  Tiifi./.-  r.4.  *!-.  -r^• 
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the  enthusiasm  of  Northern  Germans.  Yet  the  Flor- 
entme  preacher  boldly  continued  his  attacks  on  all 
hypocritical  reUgion,  and  on  the  vices  of  Eome,  not  as 
incidental  to  the  system,  but  extraneous,  —  the  faults 
of  a  man  or  age.  The  Pope  became  furious,  to  be  thus 
balked  by  a  Dominican  monk,  and  in  one  of  the  cities  of 
Italy, — a  city  that  had  not  rebelled  against  his  author- 
ity. He  complained  bitterly  to  the  Florentine  ambas- 
sador, of  the  haughty  friar  who  rebuked  and  defied 
him.  He  summoned  a  consistory  of  fourteen  eminent 
Dominican  theologians,  to  mquire  into  his  conduct  and 
opinions,  and  issued  a  brief  forbidding  him  to  preach, 
under  penalty  of  excommunication.  Yet  Savonarola 
contmued  to  preach,  and  more  violently  than  ever.  He 
renewed  his  charges  against  Eome.  He  even  called  her 
a  harlot  Church,  against  whom  heaven  and  earth,  angels 
and  devils,  equally  brought  charges.  The  Pope  then 
seized  the  old  thunderbolts  of  the  Gregories  and  the 
Clements,  and  excommunicated  the  daring  monk  and 
preacher,  and  threatened  the  like  punishment  on  all 
who  should  befriend  him.  And  yet  Savonarola  con- 
tinued to  preach.  All  Rome  and  Italy  talked  of  the 
audacity  of  the  man.  And  it  was  not  until  Florence 
itself  was  threatened  with  an  interdict  for  shielding 
such  a  man,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  city  were  com- 
pelled to  forbid  his  preaching. 

The  great  orator  mounted  his  pulpit  March  18,  1498, 
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near  four  hundred  years  ago,  and  took  an  aflfectionate 
farewell  of  the  people  whom  he  had  led,  and  appealed 
to  Christ  himself  as  the  head  of  the  Church.  It  was 
not  till  the  preacher  was  silenced  by  the  magistrates  of 
his  own  city,  that  he  seems  to  have  rebelled  against  the 
papal  authority ;  and  then  not  so  much  against  the  au- 
thority of  Kome  as  against  the  wicked  shepherd  himself, 
who  had  usurped  the  fold.  He  now  vrrites  letters  to  all 
the  prominent  kings  and  princes  of  Europe,  to  assemble 
a  general  council ;  for  the  general  council  of  Constance 
had  passed  a  resolution  that  the  Pope  must  call  a  gen- 
eral council  every  ten  years,  and  that,  should  he  neglect 
to  assemble  it,  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  various  states 
and  emph'es  were  themselves  empowered  to  collect  the 
scattered  members  of  the  universal  Church,  to  deliber- 
ate on  its  affairs.  In  his  letters  to  the  kings  of  France, 
England,  Spain,  and  Hungary,  and  the  Emperor  of  (Jer- 
many,  lie  denounced  the  Pope  as  simoniacal,  as  guilty  of 
all  the  vices,  as  a  disgrace  to  the  station  which  he  held. 
These  letters  seem  to  have  been  directed  against  the 
man,  not  against  the  system.  He  aimed  at  the  Pope's 
ejectment  from  ofiBce,  rather  than  at  the  subversion  of 
the  office  itself,  —  another  mark  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Savonarola  and  Luther,  since  the  latter  waged  an 
uncompromising  war  against  Eome  herself,  against  the 
whole  regime  and  government  and  institutions  and  dog- 
mas of  the  Catholic  Church ;   and  that  is  the  reason 
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why  Catholics  hate  Luther  so  bitterly,  and  deny  to  him 
either  virtues  or  graces,  and  represent  even  his  death- 
bed as  a  scene  of  torment  and  despair,  —  an  instance 
of  that  pursuing  hatred  which  goes  beyond  the  grave ; 
like  that  of  the  zealots  of  the  Revolution  in  France, 
who  dug  up  the  bones  of  the  ancient  kings  from  those 
vaults  where  they  had  reposed  for  centuries,  and  scat- 
tered their  ashes  to  the  winds. 

Savonarola  ho^xid  the  Christian  world  would  come 
to  his  rescue;  but  his  letters  were  iiitercei>ted,  and 
reached  the  eye  of  Alexander  VI.,  who  now  bent  the 
whole  force  of  the  papal  empire  to  destroy  that  bold 
reformer  who  had  assailed  his  throne.  And  it  seems 
that  a  change  took  place  in  Florence  itself  in  popular 
sentiment.  The  Mediceau  party  obtained  the  ascend- 
ency in  the  government.  The  iHJOple — the  fickle  people 
—  began  to  desert  Savonarola ;  and  especially  when  he 
refused  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  fire, — one  of  the  relics 
of  Mediaeval  sui>erstition,  —  the  j^ople  felt  that  they 
had  been  cheated  out  of  their  amusement,  for  they  had 
waited  impatiently  the  whole  day  in  the  public  square 
to  see  the  spectacle.  He  finally  consented  to  undergo 
the  ordeal,  provided  he  might  carry  the  crucifix.  To 
this  his  enemies  would  not  consent.  He  then  laid 
aside  the  crucifix,  but  insisted  on  entering  the  fire  with 
the  sacrament  in  his  hand.  His  persecutors  would  not 
allow  this  either,  and  the  ordeal  did  not  take  place. 
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At  last  his  martyrdom  approaches :  he  is  led  to  prison. 
The  magistrates  of  the  city  send  to  Bome  for  absolution 
for  having  allowed  the  Prior  to  preacL  His  enemies 
busy  themselves  in  collecting  evidence  against  him,  — 
for  what  1  know  not,  except  that  he  had  denounced 
corruption  and  sin,  and  had  predicted  woe.  His  two 
friends  are  imprisoned  and  interrogated  with  him,  Fra 
Domenico  da  Pescia  and  Fra  Silvestro  Maruflfi,  who  are 
willing  to  die  for  him.  He  and  they  are  now  subjected 
to  most  cruel  tortures.  As  the  result  of  bodily  agony 
his  mind  begins  to  waver.  His  answers  are  incohe- 
rent; he  implores  his  tormentors  to  end  his  agonies; 
he  cries  out,  with  a  voice  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of 
stone,  "Take,  oh,  take  my  life!"  Yet  he  confessed 
nothing  to  criminate  himself.  What  they  wished  him 
especially  to  confess  was  that  he  had  pretended  to  be 
a  prophet,  since  he  had  predicted  calamities.  But  all 
men  are  prophets,  in  one  sense,  when  they  declare  the 
certain  penalties  of  sin,  from  which  no  one  can  escape, 
though  he  tjiko  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  fly  to 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea. 

Savonarola  thus  far  had  remained  firm,  but  renewed 
examinations  and  fresh  tortures  took  place.  For  a 
whole  month  his  torments  were  continuous.  In  one 
day  he  was  drawn  up  by  a  rope  fourteen  times,  and 
then  suddenly  dropped,  until  all  his  muscles  quivered 
with   anguish.     Had   he   been   surrounded   by  loving 
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disciples,  like  Latimer  at  the  burning  pile,  he  might 
have  summoned  more  strength;  but  alone,  in  a  dark 
inquisitorial  prison,  subjected  to  increasing  torture 
among  bitter  foes,  he  did  not  fully  defend  his  visions 
and  prophecies;  and  then  his  extorted  confessions  were 
diabolically  altered.  But  that  was  all  tliey  could  get 
out  of  him,  —  that  he  had  prophesied.  In  all  matters 
of  faith  he  was  sound.  The  inquisitors  were  obliged  to 
bring  their  examination  to  an  end.  They  could  find 
no  fault  with  him,  and  yet  they  were  determined  on 
his  death.  The  Government  of  Florence  consented  to 
it  and  hastened  it,  for  a  Medici  again  held  the  liighest 
office  of  the  State. 

Nothing  remauied  to  the  imprisoned  and  tortured 
friar  but  to  prepare  for  his  execution.  In  his  supreme 
trial  he  turned  to  the  God  in  whom  he  believed.  In 
the  words  of  the  dying  Xavier,  on  the  Island  of  San- 
cian,  he  exclaimed,  "In  te  domine  speravi,  non  con- 
fundar  in  eternum."  "0  Lord,"  he  prays,  "a  thou- 
sand times  hast  thou  wiped  out  my  iniquity.  I  do 
not  rely  on  my  own  justification,  but  on  thy  mercy." 
Hls  few  remaining  days  in  prison  were  passed  in  holy 
meditation. 

At  last  the  officers  of  the  papal  commission  arrive. 
Tlie  tortures  are  renewed,  and  also  the  examinations, 
with  the  same  result.  No  fault  could  be  found  with 
his  doctrines.     "  But  a  dead  enemy,"  said  they,  "  fights 
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no  more."  He  is  condemned  to  execution.  The  mes- 
sengers of  death  arrive  at  his  cell,  and  find  him  on  his 
knees.  He  is  overpowered  by  his  sufferuigs  and  vigils, 
and  can  with  difficulty  be  kept  from  sleep.  But  he 
arouses  himself,  and  passes  the  night  in  prayer,  and 
administers  the  elements  of  redemption  to  his  doomed 
companions,  and  closes  with  this  prayer:  "Lord,  I 
know  thou  art  that  perfect  Trinity,  —  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  (Ihost ;  I  know  that  thou  art  the  eternal  Word ; 
that  thou  didst  descend  from  heaven  into  the  bosom 
of  Mary;  that  thou  didst  ascend  upon  the  cross  to 
shed  thy  blood  for  our  sins.  I  pray  thee  that  by  that 
blood  I  may  have  remission  for  my  sins."  The  simple 
faith  of  Paul,  of  Augustine,  of  Pascal !  He  then  par- 
took of  the  communion,  and  descended  to  the  public 
square,  while  the  crowd  gazed  silently  and  with  trep- 
idation, and  was  led  with  his  companions  to  the  first 
tribunal,  where  he  was  disrobed  of  his  ecclesiastical 
dress.  Then  they  were  led  to  another  tribunal,  and 
delivered  to  the  secular  arm ;  then  to  another,  where 
sentence  of  deiith  was  read ;  and  then  to  the  place  of 
execution, — not  a  burning  funeral  pyre,  but  a  scaffold, 
which  mounting,  comi)osed,  calm,  absorbed,  Savonarola 
submitted  his  neck  to  the  hangman,  in  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  his  life :  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  not 
for  an  attack  on  the  Church,  or  its  doctrines,  or  its 
institutions,  but  for  having  denoimced  the  corruption 
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and  vices  of  those  who  ruled  it,  —  for  having  preached 
against  sin. 


Thus  died  one  of  the  greatest  and  best  men  of  his 
age,  one  of  the  truest  and  purest  whom  the  Catholic 
Church  has  produced  in  any  age.  He  was  stern,  un- 
compromising, austere,  but  a  reformer  and  a  saint ;  a 
man  who  was  merciful  and  generous  in  the  possession 
of  power;  an  enlightened  statesman,  a  sound  theologian, 
and  a  fearless  preacher  of  that  rigliteousness  which  ex- 
alteth  a  nation.  He  had  no  vices,  no  striking  defects. 
He  lived  according  to  the  rules  of  the  convent  he 
governed  with  the  same  wisdom  that  he  governed  a 
city,  and  he  died  in  the  faith  of  the  primitive  apostles. 
His  piety  was  monastic,  but  his  spirit  was  progressive, 
sympatliizing  with  liberty,  advocating  public  morality. 
He  was  unselfish,  disinterested,  and  true  to  his  Church, 
his  conscience,  and  his  cause,  —  a  noble  specimen 
both  of  a  man  and  Christian,  whose  deeds  and  example 
form  part  of  the  inheritance  of  an  admiring  posterity. 
We  pity  his  closing  days,  after  such  a  career  of  power 
and  influence;  but  we  may  as  well  compassionate 
S(^crates  or  Paul.  The  greatest  lights  of  the  world  have 
gone  out  in  martyrdom,  to  be  extinguished,  however, 
only  for  a  time,  and  then  to  loom  up  again  in  another 
age,  and  burn  with  inextinguishable  brightness  to  re- 
motest generations,  as  examples  of  the  power  of  faith 
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and  truth  in  tliis  wicked  and  rebellious  world, — a 
world  to  be  finally  redeemed  by  the  labors  and  religion 
of  just  such  men,  whose  days  are  days  of  sadness,  pro- 
test, and  sufferuig,  and  whose  hours  of  triumph  and 
exaltation  are  not  like  those  of  conquerors,  nor  like 
those  whose  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness,  but  few  and 
far  between.  "  I  have  loved  righteousness,  I  have  liated 
iniquity,"  said  the  great  champion  of  the  Media? val 
Church,  "and  therefore  I  die  in  exile." 

In  ten  years  after  this  ignominious  execution,  Ea- 
phael  painted  the  martyr  among  the  sainted  doctors 
of  the  Church  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  and  future 
popes  did  justice  to  his  memory,  for  he  inaugurated 
that  reform  movement  in  the  Catholic  Cliurch  itself 
which  took  place  within  fifty  years  after  his  death.  In 
one  sense  he  was  the  precursor  of  Loyola,  of  Xavier,  and 
of  Aquaviva,  —  those  illustrious  men  who  headed  the 
counter  reformation;  Jesuits,  indeed,  but  ardent  in 
piety,  and  enlightened  by  the  spirit  of  a  progressive 
age.  "  He  was  the  first,"  says  Villari,  "  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  make  men  feel  that  a  new  light  had  awak- 
ened the  human  race;  and  thus  he  was  a  prophet  of  a 
new  civilization,  —  the  forenmner  of  Luther,  of  Bacon, 
of  Descartes.  Hence  the  drama  of  his  life  became,  after 
his  death,  the  drama  of  Europe.  In  the  course  of  a 
single  generation  after  Luther  had  declared  his  mission, 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  underwent  a  change. 
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From  the  halls  of  the  Vatican  to  the  secluded  hermit- 
ages of  the  Apennines  tliis  revival  was  felt  Instead  of 
a  Borgia  there  reigned  a  Caraflfa."  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  from  the  day  that  the  counter  reformation  in 
the  Catholic  Church  was  headed  by  the  early  Jesuits, 
Protestantism  gained  no  new  victories,  and  in  two  cen- 
turies so  far  declined  in  piety  and  zeal  that  the  cities 
which  witnessed  the  noblest  triumphs  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  were  disgraced  by  a  boasting  rationalism,  to  be 
succeeded  again  in  our  times  by  an  arrogance  of  scepti- 
cism which  has  had  no  parallel  since  the  days  of  Demo- 
critus  and  Lucretius.  "  It  was  the  desire  of  Savonarola 
that  reason,  religion,  and  lilnirty  might  meet  in  har- 
monious union,  but  he  did  not  thuik  a  new  system 
of  religious  doctrines  was  necessary.'* 

The  influence  of  such  a  man  cannot  pass  away,  and 
has  not  passed  away,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  his 
views  have  been  embraced  by  enlightened  Catholics 
from  his  day  to  ours, —  by  such  men  as  Pascal,  F6n- 
elon,  and  Lacordaire,  and  thousands  like  them,  who 
prefer  ritualism  and  auricular  confession,  and  penance, 
monasticLsm,  and  an  ecclesiastical  monarch,  and  all 
the  machinery  of  a  complicated  hierarchy,  with  all 
the  evils  growing  out  of  papal  domination,  to  ration- 
alism, sectarian  dissensions,  irreverence,  license,  want 
of  unity,  want  of  government,  and  even  dispensation 
from  the  marriage  vow.     Which  is  worse,  the  phys* 
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ical  arm  of  the  beast,  or  the  maniac  soul  of  a  lying 
prophet?  Which  is  worse,  the  superstition  and  nar- 
rowness which  excludes  the  Bible  from  schools,  or 
that  unbounded  toleration  which  smiles  on  those  auda- 
cious infidels  who  cloak  their  cruel  attacks  on  the  faith 
of  Christians  with  the  name  of  a  progressive  civilization  ? 
—  and  so  far  advanced  that  one  of  these  new  lights,  ig- 
norant, perhaps,  of  everything  except  of  the  fossils  and 
shells  and  bugs  and  gases  of  the  hole  he  has  bored  in, 
assumes  to  know  more  of  the  mysteries  of  creation  and 
the  laws  of  the  universe  than  Moses  and  David  and  Paul, 
and  all  the  Ikcons  and  Newtons  that  ever  lived?  Names 
are  nothing;  it  is  the  spirit,  the  anivMis, -which  is  every- 
thing. It  is  the  soul  which  i)ermeatcs  a  system,  that  I 
Inok  at.  Tt  is  the  Devil  from  which  I  would  flee,  what- 
ever be  his  name,  and  though  he  assume  the  form  of  an 
angc'l  of  light,  or  cunningly  try  to  persuade  me,  and  in- 
geniously argue,  that  there  is  no  God.  True  and  good 
Calhulics  and  true  and  good  ftotestants  have  ever  been 
unitod  in  one  thing,  —  -m  this  Irlirf,  that  there  is  a  God 
who  made  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  and  that  there  is  a 
Christ  who  made  atonement  for  the  shis  of  the  world. 
It  is  good  nior.ils,  faith,  and  love  to  which  l)oth  Cath- 
olics and  Proti'stants  are  exhorted  by  the  Apostles. 
When  either  Catholics  or  Protestants  accept  the  one 
faith  and  the  one  T^jrd  which  ClirLstianity  alone  re- 
veals, then  they  equally  belong  to  the  grand  army  of 
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spiritual  warriors  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  though 
they  may  march  under  diflerent  generals  and  in  dififer- 
ent  divisions ;  and  they  will  receive  the  same  consola- 
tions in  this  world,  and  the  same  rewards  iij  the  world 
to  come. 
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THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART. 


TV  yriCHAEL  ANGELO   BUONAROTTI  —  one  of 

^^ ^  the  Great  Lights  of  the  uew  civilization  —  may 
stand  as  the  most  fitting  representative  of  reviving  art 
in  Europe ;  also  as  an  iUustrious  example  of  tliose  vir- 
tues which  dignify  intellectual  pre-tuninence.  He  was 
superior,  in  all  that  is  sterling  and  grand  in  character, 
to  any  man  of  his  age,  —  certainly  in  Italy ;  exhibiting 
a  rugged,  stern  greatness  which  reminds  us  of  Dante, 
and  of  other  great  benefactors;  nurtured  in  the  school 
of  sorrow  and  disappointment,  leading  a  checkered  life, 
doomed  to  envy,  ingratitude,  and  neglect ;  rarely  under- 
stood, and  never  fidly  ai)preciated  even  by  those  who 
employed  and  honored  him.  He  was  an  isolated  man  ; 
grave,  abstractc^l,  lonely,  yet  not  unhappy,  since  his 
world  was  that  of  glorious  and  exalting  ideas,  even 
those  of  grace,  beauty,  majesty,  and  harmony,  —  the 
world  which  Plato  lived  in,  and  in  which  all  great 
men  live  who  seek  to  rise  above  the  transient,  the 
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false,  and  puerile  in  common  life.  He  was  also  an 
original  genius,  remarkable  in  everything  he  attempted, 
whether  as  sculptor,  painter,  or  architect,  and  even  as 
poet.  He  saw  the  archetypes  of  everything  beautiful 
and  grand,  wliich  are  invisible  except  to  those  who  are 
almost  divinely  gifted;  and  he  had  the  practical  skill 
to  embody  them  in  jKirmanent  forms,  so  that  all  ages 
may  study  those  forms,  and  rise  through  them  to  the 
realms  in  wliich  his  soul  lived. 

Michael  Angelo  not  only  created,  but  he  reproduced. 
He  reproduced  the  glories  of  Grecian  and  Eoman  art 
He  restored  the  old  civilization  in  his  pictures,  his 
statues,  and  his  grand  edifices.  He  revived  a  taste  for 
what  is  imixjrishable  in  antiquity.  As  such  he  is 
justly  regarded  as  an  immortal  benefactor;  for  it  is 
art  which  gives  to  nations  culture,  refinement,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful  Art  diverts  the  mind 
from  low  and  commonplace  pursuits,  exalts  the  ima- 
gination, and  makes  its  votary  indifferent  to  the  evils 
of  lite.  It  raises  the  soul  into  regions  of  peace  and 
bliss. 

But  art  is  most  ennobling  when  it  is  inspired  by  lofty 
and  consecrated  sentiments,  —  like  those  of  religion, 
patriotism,  and  love.  Now  ancient  art  was  consecrated 
to  Paganism.  Of  course  there  were  noble  exceptions ; 
but  as  a  general  rule  temples  were  erected  in  honor 
of  heathen  deities     Statues  represented  mere  physical 
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strength  and  beauty  and  grace.  Pictures  portrayed  the 
charms  of  an  unsanctified  humanity.  Hence  ancient 
art  did  very  little  to  arrest  human  degeneracy ;  facili- 
tated rather  than  retarded  the  ruin  of  states  and  em- 
piras,  since  it  did  not  stimulate  the  virtues  on  which 
the  strength  of  man  is  based :  it  did  not  check  those 
depraved  tastes  and  habits  which  are  based  on  egotism. 

Now  the  restorers  of  ancient  art  cannot  be  said  to 
have  contributed  to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  new 
races,  unless  they  avoided  the  sensualism  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  appealed  purely  to  those  eternal  ideas  which 
the  human  mind,  even  under  Pagan  influences,  some- 
times conceived,  and  which  do  not  conflict  with  Chris- 
tianity itself. 

In  considering  the  life  and  labors  of  Michael  Angelo, 
then,  we  are  to  examine  whether,  in  the  classical  glories 
of  anticpiity  which  he  substituted  for  the  Gothic  and 
Mediaeval,  he  advanced  civilization  in  the  noblast  sense ; 
and  moreover,  whether  he  carried  art  to  a  higher  de- 
gree than  was  ever  attained  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, and  hence  became  a  benefactor  of  the  world. 

In  considering  these  points  I  shall  not  attempt  a  mi- 
nute criticism  of  hLs  works.  I  can  only  seize  on  the  great 
outlines,  the  salient  points  of  those  productions  which 
have  given  him  immortality.  No  lecture  can  be  ex- 
liaustiva  If  it  only  prove  suggestive,  it  has  reached 
its  end. 


those  \V(H-ks  will  ])r()l>;il>ly  iir\rr  he  sui] 
all  tlu'  cnciijics  of  a  ''icat  iialion  were 
upon  theii'  productiou,  even  as  our  own 
itself  chiefly  to  mechanical  inventions  a 
research  and  speculation.  What  railroac 
graphs  and  spindles  and  chemical  test 
pounds  are  to  us;  what  philosophy  ^ 
Greeks;  what  government  and  jurLsprude 
the  Romans ;  what  cathedrals  and  metaph] 
ties  were  to  the  Middle  Ages;  what  th< 
quiries  were  to  the  divines  of  the  seventeei 
what  social  url)anities  and  refinements  ^ 
French  in  the  eighteenth  century,  —  the  fi 
to  the  Italians  in  the  sixteenth  century : 
commonplace  to  dwell  upon,  and  which  a 
ceded  when  we  l)ear  in  mind  that  no  ag 
distinguished  for  everything,  and  that  nati 
satisfactorily  but  one  experiment  at  a  tir 
not  likely  to  repeat  it  with  the  same  enthi 
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which  successively  appear,  but  in  which  only  a  cer- 
tain limit  has  thus  far  been  reached.  Not  in  absolute 
perfection  in  any  particular  sphere  is  this  progress 
seen,  but  rather  in  the  variety  of  the  experiments.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  any  Grecian  edifice  will  ever 
surpass  the  Parthenon  in  beauty  of  proportion  or  fit- 
ness of  ornament;  or  any  nude  statue  show  grace  of 
form  more  impressive  than  the  Venus  de  Milo  or  the 
Apollo  Belvidere;  or  any  system  of  jurisprudence  be 
more  completely  codified  than  that  systematized  by 
Justinian  ;  or  any  Gothic  church  rival  the  lofty  expres- 
sion of  Cologne  cathedral ;  or  any  painting  surpass  the 
holy  serenity  and  ethereal  love  depicted  in  EaphaeVs 
madonnas ;  or  any  court  witness  such  a  brilliant  assem- 
blage of  wits  and  beautias  as  met  at  Versailles  to  render 
homage  to  Louis  XIV. ;  or  any  theological  discussion  ex- 
cite such  a  national  interest  as  when  Luther  confronted 
Doctor  Eck  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Electoral  Palace  at 
I^Mpsic ;  or  any  theatrical  excitement  such  as  was 
produced  on  cultivated  intellects  when  Garrick  and 
Siddons  represented  the  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
myriad-minded  Shakspeare.  These  glories  may  reap- 
pear, but  never  will  they  shme  as  they  did  before.  No 
more  Olympian  games,  no  more  Roman  triumphs,  no 
more  Dodona  oracles,  no  more  Flavian  amphitheatres, 
no  more  Mediaeval  cathedrals,  no  more  councils  of  Nice 
or  Trent,  no  more  spectacles  of  kings   holding   the 
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stirrups  of  popes,  no  more  Fields  of  the  Cloth  of  Grold, 
no  more  reigns  of  court  mistresses  in  such  palaces  as 
Versailles  and  Fontainbleau,  —  ah  1  I  wish  I  could  add, 
no  more  such  battle-fields  as  Marengo  and  Waterloo, 
—  only  copies  and  imitations  of  these,  and  without  the 
older  charm.  The  world  is  moving  on  and  perpetually 
changing,  nor  can  we  tell  what  new  vanity  will  next 
arise,  —  vanity  or  glory,  according  to  our  varying  no- 
tions of  the  dignity  and  destiny  of  man.  We  may  pre- 
dict that  it  will  not  be  any  mechanical  improvement, 
for  ere  long  the  Umit  will  be  reached,  —  and  it  will  be 
reached  when  the  great  mass  cannot  find  work  to  do, 
for  the  everlasting  destiny  of  man  is  toil  and  labor. 
But  it  will  be  some  sublime  wonders  of  which  we  can- 
not now  conceive,  and  which  in  time  will  pass  away  for 
other  wonders  and  noveltias,  until  the  great  circle  is 
completed ;  and  all  human  experiments  shall  verify  the 
moral  wisdom  of  the  eternal  revelation.  Then  all  that 
man  has  done,  all  that  man  can  do,  in  his  own  boastful 
thought,  will  be  seen,  in  the  light  of  the  celestial  ver- 
ities, to  be  indeed  a  vanity  and  a  failure,  not  of  hu- 
man ingenuity  and  power,  but  to  realize  the  happiness 
which  is  only  promised  as  the  result  of  supernatural, 
not  mortal,  strength,  yet  which  the  soul  in  its  restless 
aspirations  never  ceases  its  efforts  to  secure,  —  ever- 
lastuig  Babel-building  to  reach  the  imattainable  on 
earth. 
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Now  the  revival  of  art  in  Italy  was  one  of  the  great 
movements  in  the  series  of  human  development  It 
peculiarly  characterized  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.  It  was  an  age  of  artistic  wonders,  of  great 
creations. 

Italy,  especially,  was  glorious  when  Michael  Angelo 
was  born,  1474 ;  when  the  rest  of  Europe  was  compara- 
tively rude,  and  when  no  great  works  in  art,  in  poetry, 
in  history,  or  philosophy  had  yet  appeared.  He  was 
descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  was  destined 
to  one  of  the  learned  professions ;  but  he  could  not  give 
up  his  mind  to  anything  but  drawing,  —  as  annoying 
to  his  father  as  Galileo's  experiments  were  to  his  par- 
ent; as  unmeaning  to  him  as  Gibbon's  History  was  to 
George  III., — ^** Scribble, scribble, scribble;  Mr.  Gibbon, 
I  perceive,  sir,  you  are  always  a-scribbling."  No  per- 
ception of  a  new  power,  no  sympathy  with  the  aban- 
donment to  a  specialty  not  indorsed  by  fashions  and 
traditions,  but  without  which  abandonment  genius  can- 
not easily  be  developed.  At  last  the  father  yielded, 
and  the  son  was  apprenticed  to  a  painter.  —  a  degrada- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  Mediaeval  aristocracy. 

The  celebrated  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  then  in  the 
height  of  power  and  fame  in  Florence,  adored  by  Roe- 
coe  as  the  patron  of  artists  and  poets,  although  he 
subverted  the  liberties  of  his  country.  This  over- 
lauded  prince,  heir  of  tlie  fortunes  of  a  great  family  of 
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merchants,  wishing  to  establish  a  school  for  sculpture, 
tilled  a  garden  with  statues,  and  freely  admitted  to  it 
young  scholars  in  art  Michael  Angelo  was  one  of  the 
most  frequent  and  enthusiastic  visitors  to  this  garden, 
where  in  due  time  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
magnificent  Lord  of  Florence  by  a  head  chiselled  so 
remarkably  that  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  palace, 
sat  at  the  table  of  Lorenzo,  and  at  last  was  regularly 
adopted  as  one  of  the  Prince's  family,  with  every  facil- 
ity for  prosecuting  his  studies.  Before  he  was  eighteen 
the  youth  had  sculptured  the  battle  of  Hercules  with 
the  Centaurs,  which  he  would  never  part  with,  and 
which  still  remains  in  his  family;  so  well  done  that 
he  himself,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  regretted  that  he  had 
not  given  up  his  whole  life  to  sculpture. 

It  was  then  as  a  sculptor  that  Michael  Angelo  first  ap- 
pears to  the  historical  student,  —  about  the  year  1492, 
when  C()luml)us  was  crossing  the  great  unknown  ocean 
to  realize  his  belief  in  a  western  passage  to  India.  Thus 
conuiieniiil  enterprise  began  with  the  revival  of  art, and 
was  (lestin(Ml  never  to  be  separated  in  its  alliance  with 
it,  since  commerce  brings  wealth,  and  wealth  seeks  to 
ornament  the  palaces  and  gardens  which  it  has  created 
or  purchased.  The  sculptor's  art  was  not  bom  until 
piety  had  already  edifices  in  which  to  worship  God,  or 
pride  the  monuments  in  which  it  sought  the  glories  of  a 
name ;  but  it  made  rapid  progress  as  wealth  increased 
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and  taste  became  refined ;  as  the  need  was  felt  for  or- 
naments and  symboLs  to  adorn  naked  walls  and  empty 
spaces,  especially  statuary,  grouped  or  single,  of  men  or 
animals,  —  a  marble  history  to  interpret  or  reproduce 
consecrated  associations.  Churches  might  do  without 
them ;  the  glass  stained  in  every  color  of  the  rainbow, 
the  altar  shining  with  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones,  the  pillars  multiplied  and  diversified,  and  rich 
in  foliated  circles,  mullions,  mouldings,  groins,  and 
bosses,  and  bearing  aloft  the  arched  and  ponderous 
roof,  —  one  scene  of  dazzling  magnificence, —  these  could 
do  without  them ;  but  the  palaces  and  halls  and  houses 
of  the  rich  required  the  image  of  man, — and  of  man 
not  enuiciated  and  worn  and  monstrous,  but  of  man  as 
he  appeared  to  the  classical  Greeks,  in  the  perfection  of 
form  and  physical  beauty.  So  the  artists  who  arose 
with  the  revival  of  commerce,  with  the  multiplication 
of  human  wants  and  the  study  of  antiquity,  sought 
to  restore  the  l)uried  statues  with  the  long-neglected  lit- 
erature and  laws.  It  was  in  sculptured  marbles  that 
enthusiasm  was  most  marked.  These  were  found  in 
abundance  in  various  parts  of  Italy  whenever  the 
vast  debris  of  the  ancient  magnificence  was  removed, 
and  were  universally  admired  and  prized  by  popes, 
ciirdinals,   and    princes,   and    formed  the  nucleus   of 


great  museums. 


The  works  of  Michael  Angelo  as  a  sculptor  were  not 


;i(liiiire<l   for  llircc   luiinln'd   \r;irs.       In  ih 
ollirr   inaslcritirccs,  ^liimlciir  and    iiiajcstv 
acteristics.      It  may    have   been   a   reproc 
yet  it  is  not  a  copy.     He  made  charactei 
force  the  first  consideration,  and  form  su 
expression.     And  here  he  differed,  it  is  s£ 
critics,  from  the  ancients,  who  thought  m 
than  of  moral  expression,  —  as  may  be  g 
faces  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  and  the  A] 
dere,  matchless  and  inimitable  as  these  st£ 
grace  and  beauty.   The  Laocoon  and  the  Dyir 
are  indeed  exceptions,  for  it  is  character  wl 
tutes  their  chief  merit, — the  expression  of  pt 
and  agony.    But  there  is  almost  no  intellectu 
expression  in  the  faces  of  other  famous  and  : 
antique  statues,  only  beauty  and  variety  of 
as  Powers  exhibited  in  his  Greek  Slave, — 
excellence,  since  it  is  much  easier  to  copy  th 
in  the  nude  statues  which  people  Italy,  than 


oil 
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artist  retained  the  antique,  he  superadded  a  loftiness 
such  as  the  ancients  rarely  produced;  and  sculpture 
became  in  his  hands,  not  demoralizing  and  Pagan, 
resplendent  in  sensual  charms,  but  instructive  and 
exalting,  —  instructive  for  the  marvellous  disi)lay  of 
anatomical  knowledge,  and  exalting  from  grand  con- 
ceptions of  dignity  and  power.  His  knowledge  of 
anatomy  was  so  remarkable  that  he  could  work  without 
models.  Our  artists,  in  these  days,  nmst  always  have 
before  their  eyes  some  nude  figure  to  copy. 

The  same  peculiarities  which  have  given  him  fume 
as  a  sculptor  he  carried  out  into  painting,  in  which 
he  is  even  more  remarkable;  for  the  artists  of  Italy 
at  this  period  often  combined  a  skill  for  all  the  fine 
arts.  In  sculpture  they  were  much  indebted  to  the 
ancients,  but  painting  seems  to  have  been  purely  a 
development.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  compara- 
tively rude.  No  noted  painter  arose  until  Cimabue, 
hi  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Before  him, 
painting  was  a  lifeless  imitation  of  models  aflforded  by 
Greek  workers  in  mosaics;  but  Cimabue  abandoned 
this  servile  copying,  and  gave  a  new  expression  to 
heads,  and  grouped  his  figures.  Under  Giotto,  who 
was  contemporary  with  Dante,  drawing  became  still 
more  correct,  and  coloring  softer.  After  him,  painting 
was  rapidly  advanced.  Pietro  della  Francesca  was  the 
father  of  perspective ;  Domenico  painted  in  oil,  discov- 

VOL.  III.  —  9. 
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i^lr.il   lu'iiiily  ;iiitl   li;iriii<i!iy  ill  cnldi'in;.;-  \\>'V{ 
iug,    as    wi'll   as   iicciluiu   of    the    pencil. 
Da  Vinci  and  Michael  Aiigelo,  who  practi 
mutable  principles  by  which  art  could  b 
and  rapidly  following  in  their  steps,  Fra  B 
Fra  Angelico,  Eosso,  and  Andrea  del  Sart 
age  an  era  in  painting,  until  the  art  cul 
Raphael  and  Corregio  and  Titian.     And  div 
Italy  —  Bologna,  Milan,  Parma,  and  Venice 
with  Rome  and  Florence  for  the  empire  of  i 
did  many  other  cities  which  might  be  ment 
of  which  has  a  history,  each  of  which  is  h; 
poetic  associations ;  so  that  all  men  who  ha 
Italy,  or  even  visited  it,  feel  a  peculiar  intere 
cities,  —  an  interest  which  they  can  feel  in 
even  if  they  be  such  capitals  as  London 
I  excuse  this  extravagant  admiration  for  tl 
ful  masterpieces  produced  in  that  age,  mak: 
and  canvas  eloquent  with   thp   mr^ef    :— ■ 
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rejoices  that  he  cau  forget — the  priests  and  beggars, 
the  dirty  hotels,  filthy  friars,  superstition,  unthrift,  Jesui- 
tism, whicli  stare  ordinary  tourists  in  the  face,  and  all 
the  other  disgusthig  realities  which  philanthropists  de- 
plore so  loudly  in  that  degenerate  but  classical  and 
ever-to-be-hallowed  land.  For,  come  what  will,  in 
spite  of  popes  and  desi)ots  it  has  been  the  scene  of 
the  highest  glories  of  antiquity,  chilling  to  our  minds 
saints  and  martjTS,  as  well  as  conquerors  and  em- 
l)erors,  and  revealing  at  every  turn  their  tombs  and 
broken  monuments,  and  all  the  hoary  remnants  of 
unsurpassed  magnificence,  as  well  as  preserving  in 
churches  and  palaces  those  wonders  which  were  crciited 
when  Italy  once  again  lived  in  the  noble  aspiration 
of  making  herself  the  centre  and  the  pride  of  the 
new  civilization. 

Da  Vinci,  the  oldest  of  the  great  masters  who  im- 
mortalized that  era,  died  in  1519,  in  the  arms  of 
Francis  I.  of  France,  and  Michael  Angelo  received  his 
mantle.  The  young  sculptor  was  taken  away  from  his 
chisel  to  paint,  for  roi)e  Julius  II.,  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  ChapeL  After  the  death  of  his  patron  Lo- 
renzo, he  had  studied  and  done  famous  work  in  marble 
at  Bologna,  at  Rome,  and  again  at  Florence.  He  had 
also  painted  some,  and  with  such  immediate  success 
^hat  he  had  been  invited  to  assist  Da  Vinci  in  deco- 
rating a  hall  in  the  ducal  palace  at  Florence.    But 
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siil».>iitut<'<l   |nr  him  in  tlml  ''iciit  wuilv.     ];i 
wiLs   iiiilcxihlc;   and   the  great  artist  begai 
assisted  by  other  painters;  however,  he  so 
gusted  with  them  and  sent  them  away,  ai 
alone.     For  twenty  months  lie  tcjiled,  rarelj 
ing  abstemiously,  absorbed  utterly  in  his  wo 
tion;  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  compai 
the  vast  ceiling  was  finished  before  any  other  ^ 
his,  except  the  admiring  voice  of  the  Pope,  pi 
it  good. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  describe  tl 
brated  frescos.  Their  subjects  were  taken  1 
Book  of  Grenesis,  with  great  figures  of  sibyls  an 
ets.  They  are  now  half  concealed  by  the  acci 
dust  and  smoke  of  three  hundred  years,  an( 
surveyed  only  by  reclining  at  full  length  on  t 
We  see  enough,  however,  to  be  impressed 
boldness,  the  majesty,  and  the  originality  of  th 
—  their  fidelity  to  natnrp  ^^^  ^— 
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own  mind,  which  ideal  is  ever  associated  with  creative 
power. 

It  is  this  creative  power  which  places  Michael  An- 
gelo  at  the  head  of  the  artists  of  his  great  age ;  anil 
not  merely  the  power  to  create  but  the  power  of  realiz- 
ing the  most  exalted  conceptions.  Raphael  was  doubt- 
loss  superior  to  Inm  in  grace  and  bciuity,  even  as  Titian 
afterwards  surpassed  him  in  coloring.  lie  delighted, 
like  Dante,  in  the  awful  and  the  terrible.  This  grand- 
eur of  conception  was  especially  seen  in  his  Last  Judg- 
ment, executed  thirty  years  afterwards,  in  completion 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  work  on  which  had  been 
suspended  tii  the  death  of  Julius.  This  vast  fresco  is 
nearly  stiventy  feet  in  height,  painted  upon  the  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  chai>el,  as  an  altiir-piece.  No  sub- 
ject could  have  l)een  better  adapted  to  his  genius 
than  this  —  the  day  of  supernal  terrors  {dirji  ira\ 
dirs  iWi),  when,  according  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  doomed  were  su])jected  to  every 
variety  of  pliysical  suffering,  and  when  this  agony  of 
pain,  ratluT  than  agony  of  remorse,  was  cx])resHed  in 
tortured  limbs  and  in  facc^s  writhing  with  d(im(miac4il 
despair.  Such  was  tlie  vari(».ty  of  tortures  whi<jh  he 
exi)ressed,  showing  an  unexam])led  richness  in  imag- 
inative powers,  that  jKJOple  came  to  see  it  from  the 
remc)test  ])arts  of  Italy.  It  made  a  great  sensation, 
like  the  appearance  of  an  immortal  poem,  and   was 
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^c.iltt'ivd   l';ir  and   ui.lr,  were  ivpnuluceil  1 
Lsts.      His   most   famous   cartoon   was   the 
Pisa,  the  one  executed  for  the  ducal  pala 
ence,  as  pendant  to  one  by  Leonardo  da ' 
in  the  height  of  his  fame.     This  picture 
markable  for  the  accuracy  of  drawing,  and  I 
and  form  of  expression,  that  Raphael  cam 
ence  on  purpose  to  study  it ;  and  it  was  th 
giving  boldness  and  dignity  and  variety  to  t 
figure,  as   shown   in  this  painting,  which  c 
his  great  originality  and  transcendent  excellei 
great  creations  of  the  painters,  in  modem  tim< 
as  in  the  ancient,  are  those  which  represent  tl 
figure  in  its  ideal  excellence,  —  which  of  coun 
what  is  most  perfect,  not  in  any  one  man  o 
but  in  men  and  women  collectively.     Hence  1 
est  of  painters  rarely  have  stooped  to  landsa 
in'g,  since  no  imaginary  landscape  can  snrr 
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but  you  can  represent  the  figure  of  a  man  or  woman 
more  beautiful  than  any  one  man  or  woman  that  has 
ever  appeared.  What  mortal  woman  ever  expressed 
the  ethereal  beauty  depicted  in  a  Madonna  of  Eaphael 
or  Murillo  ?  And  what  man  ever  had  such  a  sublimity 
of  aspect  and  figure  as  the  creations  of  Michael  Angelu  ? 
Wliy,  "  a  beggar,"  says  one  of  his  greatest  critics,  "  arose 
from  his  hand  the  patriarch  of  poverty ;  the  hump  of 
his  dwarf  is  impressed  with  dignity;  his  infants  are 
men,  and  his  men  are  giants."  And,  says  another  critic, 
''he  is  the  inv^entor  of  epic  painting,  in  that  sublime 
circle  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  which  exhibits  the  origin, 
progress,  and  final  dispensation  of  the  theocracy.  He 
has  personified  motion  in  the  cartoon  of  Pisa,  por- 
trayed meditation  in  the  prophets  and  sibyls  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  and  in  the  Last  Judgment,  traced  every 
attitude  which  varies  the  human  body,  with  every  pas- 
sion wliich  sways  the  human  soul."  Ilis  supremacy 
is  in  the  mighty  soaring  of  liis  intellectual  conceptions. 
Marv^ellous  as  a  creator,  like  Shakspeare ;  profound  and 
solemn,  like  Dante;  representing  power  even  in  repose, 
and  giving  to  the  Cyclopean  forms  which  he  has  called 
into  l>eing  a  charm  of  moral  excellence  which  secures 
our  sympathy ;  a  firm  believer  in  a  supreme  and  per- 
sonal God ;  disciplmed  in  worldly  trials,  and  glowing 
in  lofty  conceptions  of  justice,  —  he  delights  in  portray- 
ing the  stern  prophets  of  Israel,  surrounded  with  an 
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ii    SI' usual   aLf»-'.     'J  In*    most  rctiuud  aud  e: 
all  the  arts, —  as  it  sometimes  is,  and  ah 
be,  —  is  the  one  which  of tenest  appeals  to 
Christianity  teaches  us  to  shun.     You  may 
to  him  who  evil  thinks,"  especially  ye  pu 
maculate  persons  who  have  walked  uncom 
the  galleries  of  Paris,  Dresden.  Florence,  and 
I  fancy  that  pictures,  like  books,  are  what  wi 
make  them,  and  that  the  more  exquisite  the  ar 
vice  is  divested  of  its  grossness,  but  not  of 
poisons, — like  the  New  Heloise  of  Rousseau  c 
helm  Meister  of  Groethe, — the  more  fatally  \ 
astray  by  the  insidious  entrance  of  an  evil  sp 
guise  of  an  angel  of  light    Art,  like  literature, 
good  nor  evil  abstractly,  but  may  become  i 
death  unto  death,  as  well  as  of  life  unto  life, 
not  extinguish  it  without  destroying  one  of  tl 
developments  of  civilization;  but  you  cannof 
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ties,  and  other  great  benefactors  of  the  world,  attached 
more  value  to  th^  truths  which  elevate  than  to  the  arts 
which  soften.  It  was  the  noble  direction  which  Michael 
Angelo  gave  to  art  which  made  him  a  great  benefactor 
not  only  of  civilization,  but  also  of  art,  by  linking  with 
it  the  eternal  ideas  of  majesty  and  dignity,  as  well  as 
the  truths  which  are  taught  by  divine  inspiration, — 
another  illustration  of  the  profound  reverence  which 
the  great  master  minds  of  the  world,  like  Augustine, 
Pascal,  and  Bacon,  have  ever  expressed  for  the  ideas 
which  were  revealed  by  Christianity  and  the  old  proph- 
ets of  Jehovah ;  ideas  which  many  bright  but  inferior 
intellects,  in  their  egotistical  arrogance,  have  sought  to 
subvert. 

Yet  it  was  neither  as  sculptor  nor  painter  that  Mi- 
chael Angelo  left  the  most  enduring  influence,  but  as 
architect  Painting  and  sculpture  are  the  exclusive 
ornaments  and  possession  of  the  rich  and  favored.  But 
architecture  concerns  all  men,  and  most  men  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  What 
boots  it  that  a  man  pays  two  thousand  pounds  for  a 
picture  to  be  shut  up  in  his  library,  and  proba])ly  more 
valued  for  its  rarity,  or  from  the  caprices  of  fashion, 
than  for  its  real  merits?  But  it  is  somethnig  when 
a  nation  pays  a  million  for  a  ridiculous  building,  with- 
out regard  to  tlie  object  for  which  it  is  intended, — 
to  be  observed  and  criticised  by  everybody  and  for 

9» 
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tl»jt'ci  (if  iiiinv-t  to  lli'»>c  wiio  \  i.-ii   ihu  uliii 
I'ieLro  in  Viiicoli ;  but  St.  Peter's  is  a  inonu 
seen  by  large  populations  from  generation  to  j 
All  London  contemplates  St.  Paul's  Church  or 
of  Westminster,  but  the  National  Grallery  may 
by  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  only  once  a  \ 
the  thousands  who  stand  before  the  Tuileric 
Madeleine  not  one  in  a  hundred  has  visited  tl 
of  the  Louvre.     What  material  works  of  man 
as  those  hoary  monuments  of  piety  or  pride 
three  thousand  years  ago,  and  still  magnificent 
very  ruins  I    How  imposing  are  the  pyramids,  1 
seum,  and  the  Gothic  cathedrals  of  the  Midd 
And  even  when   architecture   does   not  rear 
roofs  and  arches  and  pinnacles,  or  tower  to 
heights,  or  inspire  reverential  awe  from  the  assi 
which  cluster  around  it,  how  interesting  are 
minor  triumphs !    Who  does  not  stop  to  admire 
tiful  window  n^.  ^/— i- 
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appeal  to  the  common  eye,  and  have  reference  to  the 
necessities  of  mai^,  and  sometimes  express  the  conse- 
crated sentiments  of  an  age  or  a  nation.  Nor  can  it  be 
prostituted,  like  painting  and  sculpture ;  it  never  cor- 
rupts the  mind,  and  sometimes  inspires  it;  and  if  it 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  senses  or  the  imagmation,  it  is 
to  kindle  perceptions  of  the  severe  beauty  of  geom- 
etrical forms. 

Whoever,  then,  has  done  anything  in  architecture 
has  contributed  to  the  necessities  of  man,  and  stimu- 
lated an  admiration  for  what  is  venerable  and  magnifi- 
cent. Now  Michael  Angelo  was  not  only  the  architect 
of  numerous  palaces  and  churches,  but  also  one  of  the 
principal  architects  of  that  great  edifice  which  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  no])lest  church  in  C-hristendom,  —  a  per- 
petual marvel  and  study ;  not  faultless,  but  so  imposing 
that  it  will  long  remain,  like  the  old  temple  of  Ephesus, 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  He  completed  the 
church  without  great  deviation  from  the  plan  of  the 
first  architect,  Bramante,  whom  he  regarded  Jis  the  great- 
est architect  that  liad  lived, — altering  Bramante's  plans 
from  a  T^tin  to  a  Greek  cross,  the  former  of  which  was 
retained  after  Michael  Angelo's  death.  But  it  is  the  in- 
terior, rather  than  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter's,  which  shows 
its  vast  superiority  over  all  other  churches  for  splendor 
and  effect,  and  surprises  all  who  are  even  fresh  from  Co- 
logne and  Milan  and  Westminster.    It  impresses  us  like 


H'       1.   '^   ■  1 
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tiliislit'(l,    iiotliiipj    licLilrdrd  ;     tin-    Inflv    \n 
with    |tr<'fi.ius    lll;ll•l»ll^><,    the    .side    cliapuLs 
statues  aud  inonumeuts,  the  altars  oruan 
pictures,  —  and  those  pictures  not  painted 
copied  in  mosaic,  so  that  they  will  neithe 
fade,  but  last  till  destroyed  by  violence.    Wi 
overpower  the  poetic  mind  when  the  glor. 
interior  first  blaze  upon  the  brain;  what  i 
brightness,  softness,  and  richness;  what  gr£ 
lidity,    and    strength  ;     what    unnumbered 
around  the  altars;    what  grand   mosaics  n 
height  of  the  wondrous  dome,  —  larger  than 
theon,  rising  two  hundred  feet  from  the  in 
of  those  lofty  and   massive  piers  which  di\ 
sept  from  choir  and  nave;  what  effect  of  r 
after  the  eye  gets  accustomed  to  the  vast  pre 
Oh,  what  silence  reigns  around!     How  diflRc 
for  the  sonorous  chants  of  choristers  and  ] 
disturb  that  silence,  —  to  be  more  than  echoej 
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heat  or  cold ;  and  where  the  ever-bummg  lamps 
and  clouds  of  incense  diffusing  the  fragrance  of  the 
East,  and  the  rich  dresses  of  the  mitred  priests,  and 
the  unnumbered  syml}ols,  suggest  the  ritualism  of  that 
imposing  worship  when  Solomon  dedicated  to  Jehovah 
the  grandest  temple  of  antiquity ! 

Truly  was  St.  Pet<3r\s  Church  the  last  great  achieve- 
ment of  the  pojKis,  the  crowning  demonstration  of 
their  temporal  dominion ;  suggestive  of  their  wealth 
and  power,  a  marble  history  of  pride  and  pomp,  a 
fitting  emblem  of  that  worship  which  appeals  to  sense 
ratluir  tlian  to  God.  And  singular  it  was,  when  the 
great  artist  reared  that  gigantic  j)ile,  even  though  it 
symbolized  the  cross,  he  really  gave  a  vital  wound 
to  that  Ciiuse  to  which  he  consecrated  his  noblest 
energies;  for  its  lofty  dome  could  not  be  completed 
without  the  contributions  of  Christendom,  and  those 
contributions  could  not  be  made  without  an  appeal 
to  false  principles  which  entered  into  Mediaeval  Catho- 
licism,—  even  penance  and  self-expiation,  which  stirred 
the  holy  indignation  of  a  man  who  knew  and  de- 
clared on  what  diflerent  ground  justification  should 
be  based.  Thus  was  Luther,  in  one  sense,  called  into 
action  by  the  lal^ors  of  Michael  Angelo ;  thus  was  the 
erection  of  St.  Peter's  Church  ovemiled  in  the  preach- 
ing of  reformers,  who  would  show  that  the  money  ob- 
tained by  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  sin  could  never 


lliiin   a  lli'ius.iml    \c;irs. 

Si.    r<'ifr*s   is   iiMt   (luiliic,   it    is  a   rt'stni 

(ireuk;  it  belongs  to  what  artists  call  the 

—  a  style  of  architecture  marked  by  a  n 

classical  models  of  antiquity.     Michael  An^ 

back  to  civilization  the  old  ideas  of  Grecia 

Roman  majesty, —  typical  of  the  original  ins 

the  men  who  lived  in  the  quiet  admiratior 

beauty  and  grace;  the  men  who  built  the 

and  who  shaped  pillars  and  capitals  and  ei 

in  the  severest  proportions,  and  fitted  them 

ments  drawn  from  the  living  world, —  plant 

mals,  especially  images  of  God's  highest  wor 

man ;  and  of  man  not  worn  and  macerated  a 

and  monstrous,  but  of  man  when  most  resp] 

the  perfections  of  the  primeval  strength  an 

He  returned  to  a  style  which  classical  antiqui 

to  great  perfection,  but  which  had  been  nej 

the  new  Teutonic  nations. 
Nor  is  t.hpro  ow/i^ '' 
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Middle  Ages  ?  Of  its  kind  it  lias  never  been  surpassed. 
Cleometry  and  art  —  the  true  and  the  bejiutif ul  —  meet. 
Nothing  ever  erected  hj  the  hand  of  man  surpasses  the 
more  famous  cathedrals  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  their  symbolic 
decorations.  They  typify  the  great  ideas  of  Christian- 
ity ;  they  inspire  feelings  of  awe  and  reverence ;  they 
are  astonishing  structures,  in  their  magnitude  and  in 
their  eftect.  Monuments  are  they  of  religious  zeal  and 
poetical  inspiration,  —  the  creations  of  great  artists, 
although  we  scarcely  know  their  names;  adapted  to 
the  uses  designed;  the  expression  of  consecrated  sen- 
timents ;  the  marble  history  of  the  ages  in  which  they 
were  erected,  —  now  heavy  and  sombre  when  society 
was  enslaved  and  mournful;  and  then  cheerful  and  lofty 
when  Christianity  was  joyful  and  triumphant.  Who 
ever  was  satisfied  in  contemplating  the  diversified  won- 
ders of  those  venerable  stnictures?  Who  would  lose 
the  impression  whicli  almost  overwhelmed  the  mind 
when  York  minster,  or  Cologne,  or  Milan,  or  Amiens 
was  first  beheld,  with  their  lofty  spires  and  towers, 
their  sculptured  pinnacles,  their  flying  buttresses,  their 
vaulted  roofs,  their  long  arcades,  their  purple  windows, 
their  holy  altars,  their  symbolic  carvings,  their  majestic 
outlines,  their  grand  proportions ! 

But  beautiful,  imposing,  poetical,  and  venerable  as 
are  these  hoary  piles,  they  are  not  the  all  in  all  of  art. 


Iiolv'ls!       \    llcW    >{\h'    \v;is    IKMmIimI,  ;it    l.'ii 
IlK'Ill    (•!"    lln'  (>M,  —  ;is    liinct's    ;ili(l    sliirld 

place  to  tire-arms,  aud  the  line  and  the 
the  mariner's  compass ;  as  a  new  civilizati 
ing  new  wants  and  developing  the  materi 
of  man. 

So  Michael  Angelo  arose,  and  revived  t 
able  models  of  the  classical  ages,  —  to  be 
merely  to  churches  but  to  palaces,  civic 
tres,  libraries,  museums,  banks,  —  all   of 
mundane  purposes.     The  material  world  1 
conveniences,  as  much  as  the  Mediaeval  age 
shrines.     Humanity  was  to  be  developed  as 
Deity  to  be  worshipped.     The  artist  took  t 
views,  looking  upon  Gothic  architecture  i 
division  of  art,  —  even  as  truth  is  greater  th 
tem,  and  Christianity  wider  than  any  sect 
this  Shakspeare  of  art  would  have  smiled  oi 
and  transcendental  panegyrics  of  Michelet 
and  other  Rpnfi  »»»«'-*'-'' 
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inspiration  which  comes  from  Gkxi,  and  never  from  the 
work  of  man's  hands,  which  can  be  only  a  form  of 
idolatry. 

Michael  Angelo  found  that  the  ornamentations  of 
the  ancient  temples  were  as  rich  and  varied  as  those 
of  Mediaival  churches.  Mouldings  were  discovered  of 
incomparable  elegance ;  the  figures  on  entablatures  were 
found  to  be  chiselled  accurately  from  nature ;  the  pil- 
lars were  of  matchless  proportions,  the  capitals  of  grace- 
ful curvatures.  He  saw  beauty  in  the  horizontal  lines 
of  the  Parthenon,  as  much  as  in  the  vertical  lines  of 
Cologne.  He  would  not  pull  down  the  venerable 
monuments  of  religious  zeal,  but  he  would  add  to 
them.  "  Because  the  pointed  arch  was  sacred,  he 
would  not  despise  the  humble  office  of  the  lintel." 
And  in  southern  climates  especially  there  was  no 
need  of  those  steep  Gothic  roofs  which  were  intended 
to  prevent  a  great  weight  of  rain  and  snow,  and 
where  the  graceful  portico  of  the  Greeks  was  more 
appropriate  than  the  heavy  tower  of  the  Lombards. 
He  would  seize  on  everything  that  the  genius  of  past 
ages  had  indorsed,  even  as  Christianity  itself  appropri- 
ates everything  human,  —  science,  art,  music,  poetry, 
eloquence,  literature,  —  sanctifies  it,  and  dedicates  it  to 
the  Lord ;  not  for  the  pride  of  priests,  but  for  the  im- 
provement of  humanity.  Civilization  may  exist  with 
Paganism,  but  only  performs  its  highest  uses  when 


ln';i\''ii. 

\<ir    \\.i<    Ml'  liiu'l    Aii^i'lo    i('s|)oiisil)le 
mongrel  architecture  which  followed  the 
and  which  disfigures  the  modern   capitals 
any  more  than  for  the  perversion  of  paii: 
hands  of  Titian.     But  the  indiscriminate 
pillars  for  humble  houses,  shops  with  Ro: 
spires  and   towers   erected  on  Grecian  pc 
no  worse  than  schoolhouses  built  like  coi 
chapels  designed  for  preaching  as  much  as 
chants  made  dark  and  gloomy,  where  the  v 
])reacher  Ls  lost  and  wasted  amid  vaulted 
useless  pillars.     Michael  Angelo  encouraged 
gruities;  he  himself  conceived  the  beautifu 
true,  and  admired  it  wherever  found,  even  an 
cavations  of  ruined  cities.     He  may  have  ov( 
buried  monuments  of  ancient  art,  but  how 
escape  the  universal  enthusiasm   of  liis  a| 
remains  of  a  glorious  and  forgotten  civilizal 
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expanding  forces  of  a  new  and  grander  era  than  was 
ever  seen  by  Pagan  heroes  or  by  Gothic  saints. 

But  I  need  not  exi)atiate  on  the  new  ideas  wliich 
Michael  Angelo  acaipted,  or  the  impulse  he  gave  to 
art  in  all  its  forms,  and  to  the  revival  of  which  civil- 
iziition  is  so  much  indebt^id.     I^t  us  turn  and  give  a 
I)arting  h»ok  at  the  man,  —  that  gre^it  crcjitive  genius 
who  had  no  sui>t!rior  in  his  day  and  generaticm.     Like 
the  great4ist  of  all  Italians,  he  is  interesting  for  his 
grave  exiH.»riences,  his  dreary  isidations,  his  vast  attain- 
ments, his  creative  imagination,  and  his  h)fty  moral  sen- 
timents.   Like  Dante,  he  stixnds  ai>art  from,  and  superior 
to,  all  other  men  of  his  age.  •He  never  could  sport  with 
jesters,  or  laugh  with  bulloons,  or  chat  with  fools;  and 
l)ecause  of  this  hi*  seemed  t^)  be  haughty  and  disdainful. 
Like  Luther,  he  had  no  thue  for  frivolities,  and  looked 
upon  himself  as  commissioned  t^)  do  imi)ortint  work.    He 
rejoiced  in  labor,  and  knew  no  rc;st  until  he  was  eighty- 
nine,    lie  ate  that  he  might  live,  not  lived  that  he  might 
eat.    For  seventcHui  ye4irs  after  he  was  seventy-two  he 
worked  on  St.  Peter's  church ;  worked  without  pay,  that 
he  might  render  to  God  his  last  earthly  tribute  without 
alloy, — as  religious  as  those  imknown  artLsts  who  erected 
lUieims  and  Westminster.    He  was  modest  and  patient, 
yet  could  not  submit  to  the  insolence  of  little  men  in 
power.     He  even  left  the  papal  palace  in  disdain  when 
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he  found  his  labors  unappreciated.  Julius  IL  was 
forced  to  bend  to  the  stem  artist,  uot  the  artist  to  the 
Pope.  Yet  when  Leo  X.  sent  him  to  quarry  marbles 
for  nine  years,  he  submitted  without  complaint  He 
had  no  craving  for  riches  like  Rubens,  no  love  of  lux- 
ury like  Raphael,  no  envy  like  Da  Vinci.  He  never 
over-tasked  his  brain,  or  suffered  himself,  like  Itaphael, 
—  who  died  exliausttnl  at  thirty-seven,  —  to  crowd  three 
days  into  one,  knowing  that  over-work  exhausts  the  nerv- 
ous energies  and  sliortens  life.  He  never  attempted  to 
open  the  doors  which  Providence  had  i)lainly  shut  agjiinst 
him,  but  waited  i)atiently  for  his  day,  knowing  it  would 
come ;  yet  whether  it  cjune  or  not,  it  was  all  the  same 
to  him,  —  a  man  with  all  the  holy  rapture  of  a  Kepler, 
and  all  tlio  glorious  self-reliance  of  a  Newton.  He 
was  indeed  jealous  of  his  fame,  but  he  was  not  greedy 
of  adminilinn.  He  worked  without  the  stinnihis  of 
praise,  —  one  of  the  rarest  things,  —  urged  cm  purely 
by  love  of  art  He  loved  art  for  its  own  sake,  as  good 
UKMi  love  virtue,  as  Palestrina  loved  music,  as  Bacon 
loved  truth,  as  Kant  loved  philosophy,  —  satisfied  with 
itself  as  its  own  reward.  He  disliked  to  be  patronized, 
but  always  remembered  benefits,  and  loved  the  tribut<3 
of  respec^t  and  admiration,  even  as  he  scorned  the  empty 
flatterer  of  fashion.  He  was  the  soul  of  sincerity  as 
well  as  of  magnanimity ;  and  hence  had  great  wipacity 
for  friendship,  as  well  as  great  power  of  self-sacrifice. 
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His  friendship  with  Vittoria  Colonna  is  as  memorable 
as  that  of  Jerome  and  l^aula,  or  that  of  Hildebrand  and 
tlie  Countess  Matilda.  He  was  a  great  patriot,  and 
clung  to  his  native  Florence  with  peculiar  affection. 
Living  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  princes  and  cardinals, 
lie  never  addressed  them  in  adulatory  language,  but 
talked  and  acted  like  a  nobleman  of  nature,  whose 
inborn  and  sujxirior  greatness  could  be  tested  only  by 
the  ages.  He  placed  art  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  of  liumanity,  but  dedicated  that  temple  to  the 
God  of  heaven  in  whom  he  believed.  His  jHirson  was 
not  commanding,  but  intelligence  radiated  from  his 
features,  and  his  earnest  nature  commanded  respect. 
In  childhood  he  was  feeble,  but  temijerance  made  him 
strong.  He  believed  that  no  boilily  decay  was  incom- 
l)atible  with  intellectual  improvement.  He  continued 
his  studies  until  he  died,  and  felt  that  he  had  mastered 
nothing.  He  was  always  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
productions.  ExedMor  was  liLs  motto,  as  Alp  on  Alp 
arose  upon  his  view.  His  studies  were  diversified  and 
vast.  He  wrote  poetry  as  well  as  car\'ed  stone,  his 
sonnets  especially  holding  a  high  rank.  He  was  en- 
gineer as  well  <as  architect,  and  fortified  Florence  against 
her  enemies.  AVlien  old  he  showed  all  the  fire  of  youth, 
and  his  eye,  like  that  of  Moses,  never  became  dim,  since 
his  strength  and  his  beauty  were  of  the  soul,  —  ever 
expanding,  ever  adoring.    His  temper  was  stem,  but 
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THE  PROTESTANT  REFORMATION. 

A  MONG  great  benefactors,  Martin  Luther  is  one  of 
^^^  the  most  illustrious.  He  headed  the  Protestant 
Eeformation.  This  movement  is  so  completely  inter- 
linked with  the  literature,  the  religion,  the  education, 
the  prosperity  —  yea,  even  the  i)olitical  history  —  of 
Europe,  tnat  it  is  the  most  imi)ortant  and  interesting 
of  all  modem  historical  changes.  It  is  a  subject  of 
such  amazing  magnitude  that  no  one  can  claim  to  be 
well  informed  who  does  not  know  its  leading  issues  and 
developments,  as  it  spread  from  Germany  to  Switzer- 
land, France,  Holland,  Sweden,  England,  and  Scotland. 

The  central  and  prominent  figure  in  the  movement  is 
Luther;  but  the  way  was  prepared  for  him  by  a  host  of 
iUustrious  men,  in  different  countries,  —  by  Savonarola 
in  Italy,  by  Huss  and  Jerome  in  Bohemia,  by  Erasmus 
in  Holland,  by  Wyclif  in  England,  and  by  sundry 
others,  who  detested  the  corruptions  they  ridiculed  and 
lamented,  but  could  not  remove. 

VOL.  III.  — 10. 
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How  flagrant  those  evils  1    Who  can  deny  them? 
The  papal  despotism,  and  the  frauds  on  which  it  was 
based ;  mtjnastic  corruptions ;  penance,  and  indulgences 
for  sin,  and  the  sale  of  them,  more  shameful  still ;  the 
secular  character  of  the  clergy ;  the  pomp,  wealth,  and 
an-ogance  of  bishops ;  auricular  confession ;  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,  their  idle  and  dissolute  lives,   their  igno- 
rance and  superstition ;  the  worship  of  the  unages  of 
saints,  and  mtisses  for  the  dead;  the  gorgeous  ritualism 
of  the  mass ;  the  substitution  of  legends  for  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  were  not  translated,  or  read  by  the  people  ; 
pilgrimages,  processions,  idle  pomps,  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  holy  days ;  above  all,  the  grinding  spiritual 
des})()lisni  exercised  by  priests,  with  their  intpiisitions 
and   exc-onimunications,   all   centring   in    the    terrible 
usurpation  of  the  popes,  keeping  the  human  mind  in 
bondage,  and  su[)pressing  all  intellectual  independence, 
—  these  evils  prevailed  everywhere.    1  say  nothing  here 
of   llit^,   massacres,   the   poisonings,  the   assassinations, 
tlu^   fornications,  the  abominations    of   which    history 
accuses  many  of  the  ])ontif1s  who  sat  on  i)apal  thrones. 
Such  evils  did  not  stare  the  (ferman  and  English  in  the 
face,  as  they  did  the  Italians  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
In  ( lermany  the  vices  were  mediaeval  and  monkish,  not 
tla».  unblushing  infidelity  and  levities  of  the  Renaissance, 
which  niad(i  a  radical  reformation  in  Italy  impossible. 
In  Germany  and  England  there  was  left  among  the 
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people  the  power  of  conscience,  a  rough  earnestness  of 
cliaracter,  the  sense  of  moral  accountability,  and  a  fear 
of  divine  judgment. 

Luther  was  just  the  man  for  his  work.  Sprung  from 
the  people,  poor,  popular,  fervent;  educated  amid  priva- 
tions, religious  by  nature,  yet  with  exuberant  animal 
spirits ;  dogmatic,  boisterous,  intrepid,  with  a  great  in- 
sight into  realities;  practical,  untiring,  learned,  gene- 
rally cheerful  aud  hopeful;  emancipated  from  the  ter- 
rors of  the  Middle  Ages,  scorning  the  Middle  Ages; 
progressive  in  his  spirit,  lofty  in  liis  character,  earnest 
in  his  piety,  believing  hi  the  future  and  in  God, — such 
was  the  great  leader  of  this  emancipating  movement. 
He  was  not  so  learned  as  Erasmus,  nor  so  logical  as 
Calvin,  nor  so  scholarly  as  Melancthon,  nor  so  broad  as 
Cranmer.  He  was  not  a  polished  man;  he  was  often 
offensively  rude  and  brusque,  and  lavish  of  epithets. 
Nor  was  he  what  we  call  a  modest  and  humble  man ; 
he  was  intellectually  proud,  disdainful,  and  sometimes, 
when  irritated,  abusive.  None  of  his  pictures  repre- 
sent him  as  a  refined-looking  man,  scarcely  intellectual, 
but  coarse  and  sensual  rather,  as  Socrates  seemed  to 
the  Athenians.  But  with  these  defects  and  drawbacks 
he  had  just  such  traits  and  gifts  as  fitted  him  to  lead  a 
great  popular  movement,  —  bold,  audacious,  with  deep 
convictions  and  rapid  intellectual  processes ;  prompt,  de- 
cided, kind-hearted,  generous,  brave ;  in  sympathy  with 
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the  people,  eloquent,  Herculean  in  energies,  with  an 
amazing  power  of  work;  electrical  in  his  smile  and 
in  his  words,  and  always  ready  for  contingencies.  Had 
he  been  more  polished,  more  of  a  gentleman,  more  fas- 
tidious, more  scrupulous,  more  ascetic,  more  modest,  he 
would  have  shrunk  from  his  tasks;  he  would  have 
lost  the  elasticity  of  his  mind, — he  would  have  been 
discouraged.  Even  Saint  Augustine,  a  broader  and  more 
catholic  man  than  Luther,  could  not  have  done  his 
work.  He  was  a  sort  of  converted  Minil)eau.  He 
loved  the  storms  of  battle ;  he  impersonated  revolu- 
tionary ideas.  But  he  was  a  man  of  thought,  as  well 
as  of  action. 

Luther's  origin  was  of  the  humblest.  Bom  in  Eisle- 
ben,  Nov.  10, 1483,  the  son  of  a  poor  t>easant,  his  ehikl- 
h(jod  was  s[Huit  in  penury.  He  was  religious  from  a 
boy.  He  was  religious  when  he  sang  hymns  for  a  liv- 
ing, from  house  to  house,  before  the  i)eople  of  Mansfeld 
while  at  school  there,  and  also  at  the  schools  of  Mfigde- 
burg  and  Eisenach,  where  he  still  earned  his  bread  by 
his  voice.  His  devotional  charact<»r  and  his  music 
gained  for  him  a  friend  who  helped  hhn  through  his 
studies,  till  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  Uni- 
versity at  Erfurt,  where  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
classics  and  the  Mediieval  philosophy.  And  here  his 
religious  meditations  led  him  to  enter  the  Augustinian 
monastery:   he  entered  that  strict  retreat,  as  others 
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did,  to  lead  a  religious  lifa  The  great  question  of 
all  time  pressed  upon  his  mind  with  peculiar  force, 
"  What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ? " 
And  it  shows  that  religious  life  in  Germany  still 
burned  in  many  a  heart,  in  spite  of  the  corruptions  of 
the  Church,  that  a  young  man  like  Luther  should  seek 
the  shades  of  monastic  seclusion,  for  meditation  and 
study.  He  was  a  monk,  like  other  monks;  but  it 
seems  he  had  religious  doubts  and  fears  more  than  ordi- 
nary monks.  At  first  he  conformed  to  the  customary 
ways  of  men  seeking  salvation.  He  walked  in  the 
beaten  road,  like  Saint  Dominic  and  Saint  Francis ;  he 
accepted  the  great  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
he  w{is  afterwards  to  repudiate,  —  he  was  not  beyond 
them,  or  greater  than  they  were,  at  first ;  he  fasted  like 
monks,  and  tormented  his  body  with  austerities,  as  they 
did  from  the  time  of  Itenedict;  he  sang  in  the  choir 
from  eiirly  morn,  and  practised  the  usual  severities. 
JUit  his  doul)ts  and  fears  remained.  He  did  not,  like 
other  monks,  find  peace  and  consolation;  he  did  not 
become  seraphic,  like  Saint  Francis,  or  Bonaventura,  or 
Ix)yola.  Perhaps  liLs  nature  repelled  asceticism;  per- 
haps his  inquiring  and  original  mind  wanted  something 
better  and  surer  to  rest  upon  than  the  dreams  and 
visions  of  a  traditionary  piety.  Had  he  been  satisfied 
with  the  ordinary  mode  of  propitiating  the  Deity,  he 
would  never  have  emerged  from  his  retreat. 
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To  a  scholar  the  monastery  had  great  attractions, 
even  in  that  age.  It  was  still  invested  with  poetic 
associations  and  consecrated  usages;  it  was  indorsed  by 
the  venerable  Fathers  of  the  Church ;  it  was  favorable 
to  study,  and  free  from  the  noisy  turmoil  of  the  world. 
lUit  with  all  these  advantiiges  Luther  was  miserable. 
He  felt  the  agonies  of  an  unf(»rgiven  soul  in  quest  of 
pface  with  (l(xl;  he  could  not  get  rid  of  them,  they 
pursueil  him  into  the  immensity  of  an  intolerable  night. 
If*'  was  in  dcsjjair.  What  could  austerities  do  iorhim? 
He  hun«,^ered  and  thirsUid  after  the  truth,  like  Saint 
Aii«^ustine  in  Milan.  He  had  no  tiuste  for  jJiilcKSophy, 
but  be,  wanterl  the  repose  that  philosophers  i>retended 
to  tcacb.  H<^  was  then  too  nan'ow  to  read  Plato  or 
I>(M'tliins.  He  was  a  self-tormenttMl  monk  without  re- 
lief; he  sullenMl  all  that  Saint  Paul  suH'ertMl  at  Tarsus. 
In  some  resju'cts  this  monastic  pietism  resembled  the 
Pharisaism  (»f  Saul,  in  the  schools  of  Tarsus,  —  a  tech- 
nical, ri^nd,  aiiu  painful  adherence  t<i  rules,  fastings, 
obtrusivu  ])rayers,  and  petty  ritualisms,  which  form  the 
essence  and  substance  of  all  pharisaism  and  all  monas- 
tic lifi*;  based  on  the  enormous  error  that  man  deser\'es 
heaven  by  external  practict^s,  in  which,  however,  he 
can  never  ]>erfect  himself,  though  he  were  to  live,  like 
Simeon  Stylites,  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  for  twenty  years 
^^^thout  once  descending;  an  eternal  unrest,  because 
perfection  cannot  be  attained;  the  most  terrible  slavery 
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to  which  a  man  can  be  conscientiously  doomed,  verging 
into  hypocrisy  and  fanaticism. 

It  was  then  that  a  kind  and  enlightened  friend 
vLsited  him,  and  recommended  him  to  read  the  Bible. 
The  Bible  never  has  been  a  sealed  book  to  monks ;  it 
was  ever  highly  prized;  no  convent  was  without  it:  but 
it  was  rcad  with  the  sjK3ctacles  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
Eepeut'ince  meant  penance.  In  Saint  Paul's  EpLstles 
Luther  discovers  the  true  ground  of  justification,  —  not 
works,  but  faith ;  for  Paul  had  passed  througli  similar 
experiences.  Works  are  good,  but  faith  is  the  gift  of 
(rod.  Works  are  imixjrfect  with  the  best  of  men,  even 
the  highest  form  of  works,  to  a  Median^al  eye,  —  self- 
ex[)iation  and  jK'nance;  but  faith  is  infinite,  radiating 
from  divine  love;  faith  Ls  a  boundless  joy,  —  salvation 
by  the  grace  of  (Tod,  his  everlasting  and  pret.'ious  boon 
to  })eople  who  cannot  climb  to  heaven  on  their  hands 
and  knees,  the  highest  gift  which  God  ever  bestowed 
on  men,  —  et(^rnal  life. 

Luther  is  thus  emancipated  from  the  ideas  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  old  Syriac  monks  and  of  the 
Jewish  Pharisees.  In  his  deliverance  he  has  new  hopes 
and  aspirations ;  he  becomes  cheerful,  and  devotes  him- 
self to  his  studies.  Nothing  can  make  a  man  more 
cheerful  and  joyful  than  the  cordial  reception  of  a  gift 
which  is  infinite,  a  blessing  which  is  too  priceless  to 
be  bought.     The  pharisee,  the  monk,  the  ritualist,  is 
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gloomy,  a.scetic,  severe,  intolerant ;  for  he  is  not  quite 
sure  of  his  salvation.    A  man  who  accepts  heaven  as  a 
gift  is  full  of  divine  enthusiasm,  like  Saint  Augustine. 
Luther  now  comprehends  Augustine,  the  great  doctor 
of  the  Church,  embraces  his  philosophy  and  sees  how 
much  it  has  been  misunderstood.    The  rare  attainments 
and  interesting  character  of  Luther  are  at  last  recog- 
nized ;  he.  is  made  a  professor  of  divinity  in  the  new 
university,  which  the  Elector  of  Saxony  has  endowed,  at 
WitUuiberg.     He  becomes  a  favorite  with  the  students; 
he  enters  into  the  life  of  the  people.     He  preaches  with 
wonderful  power,  for  he  is  popular,  earnest,  original, 
fresh,  electrical.     He  is  a  monk  still,  but  the  monk  is 
merged   in  the  leanied  doctor  and  eloquent  preacher. 
He  dues  not  yet  even  dream  of  attacking  monastic  in- 
stitutions, or  tlie  Poi^e;  he  is  a  good  Catholic  in  his 
obeditiuce  to  authorities ;  but  he  hates  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  all  their  ghostly,  funereal,  burdensome,  and  techni- 
cal religious  customs.     He  is  human,  almost  convivial, 
—  fond  of  music,  of  poetry,  of  society,  of  friends,  and 
of  the  good  cheer  of  the  social  circle.     The  people  love 
Luther,  for  he  has  a  broad  humanity.     They  never  did 
love  monks,  only  feared  their  maledictions. 

About  this  time  the  Pope  was  in  great  need  of 
money :  this  was  Leo  X.  He  not  only  squandered  his 
vast  revenues  in  pleasures  and  pomps,  like  any  secu- 
lar monarch ;  he  not  only  collected  pictures  and  stat- 
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lies, —  but  he  wanted  to  complete  St.  Peter's  Church. 
It  was  the  crowning  glory  of  papal  magnificence. 
Where  was  he  to  get  money  except  from  the  contri- 
butions of  Christendom?  But  kings  and  princes  and 
bishops  and  abbots  were  getting  tired  of  this  everlast- 
ing drain  of  money  to  Rome,  in  the  shape  of  annats  and 
taxes ;  so  IjCO  revived  an  old  custom  of  the  Dark  Ages, 
— he  would  sell  indulgences  for  sin;  and  he  sent  his 
agents  to  peddle  them  in  every  country. 

The  agent  in  Saxony  was  a  very  vulgar,  boisterous, 
noisy,  bullying  Dominican,  by  the  name  of  TetzeL  Lu- 
ther abhorred  him,  not  so  much  because  he  was  vulgar 
and  noisy,  but  because  his  infamous  business  derogated 
from  the  majesty  of  God  and  religion.  In  wrathful  in- 
dignation he  preached  against  Tetzel  and  his  practices, 
— the  abominable  traffic  of  indulgences.  Only  God 
can  forgive  sins.  It  seemed  to  him  to  be  an  insult 
to  the  human  understanding  that  any  man,  even  a 
pope,  should  grant  an  absolution  for  crime.  These  in- 
dulgences were  the  very  worst  form  of  penance,  since 
they  made  a  mockery  of  virtue.  And  it  was  useless 
to  preach  against  them  so  long  as  the  principles  on 
which  they  were  based  were  not  assailed.  Everybody 
believed  in  penance ;  everybody  believed  that  this,  in 
some  form,  would  insure  salvation.  It  consisted  in  a 
temporal  penalty  or  punishment  inflicted  on  the  sinner 

after  confession  to  the  priest,  as  a  condition  of  his  re- 
10» 
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ceivin<r  al)s<)lutioii  or  an  authoritative  pardon  of  his  sm 
by  tlie  Church  as  God's  representative.  And  the  indul- 
^uncL*  was  ()ri<i;inally  an  otficial  remission  of  this  pen- 
alty, to  be  gaiued  by  offerings  of  money  to  the  Church 
for  its  sacred  uses.  However  ingenious  this  theory, 
the  practice  inevitably  ran  into  corruption.  The  peo- 
ple who  bought,  the  agents  who  sold,  the  popes  who 
dispensed,  these  indulgences  used  them  for  the  vilest 
purjjoses. 

Fortunately,  in  those  times  in  Germany  everybody 
felt  he  had  a  soul  to  save.  Neither  the  popes  nor  the 
Church  ever  lost  that  idea.  The  clergy^  ruled  by  its 
forcis  —  by  stimulating  fears  of  divine  wrath,  whereby 
the  wretclu'd  sinner  would  1x3  physically  tormented 
forever,  unless  he  escai)ed  by  a  propitiation  of  the 
I  >eity,  —  the  common  form  of  which  was  penance,  deeds 
of  sujMM-erogation,  donations  to  the  (-hurch,  self-expia- 
ti<^n,  works  of  fear  and  pcnitcnice,  which  commended 
themselves  to  the  piety  of  the  age;  and  this  piety  Lu- 
tlier  now  believed  to  be  unenlightened,  not  the  kind 
enj<»ined  by  Christ  or  Paul. 

So,  to  instruct  his  students  and  the  jieople  as  to 
the  true  ground  of  justification,  which  he  had  worked 
(Hit  from  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  Saint  Augustine 
amid  the  agonies  of  a  tormented  conscience,  Luther 
prci)arcd  his  theses,  —  those  celebrated  ninety-five 
propositions,   which   he   affixed   to  the  gates   of   the 
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church  of  Wittenberg,  and  which  excited  a  great  sen- 
sation throughout  Northern  Germany,  reaching  even 
the  eyes  of  the  Pope  himself,  who  did  not  compre- 
hend their  tendency,  but  was  struck  with  their  power. 
"  This  Doctor  Luther,"  said  he,  "  is  a  man  of  fine  ge- 
nius." The  students  of  the  university,  and  the  people 
generally,  were  kindled  as  if  by  Pentecostal  fires.  The 
new  invention  of  printing  scattered  those  theses  every- 
where, far  and  near;  they  reached  the  humble  ham- 
let as  well  as  the  palaces  of  bishops  and  princes.  They 
excited  immediate  and  immense  enthusiasm:  there 
was  freshness  in  them,  originality,  and  great  ideas. 
We  cannot  wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  which  those 
religious  ideas  excited  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago 
when  we  reflect  that  they  were  not  cant  words  then, 
not  worn-out  platitudes,  not  dead  dogmas,  but  full  of 
life  and  exciting  interest,  —  even  as  were  the  watch- 
words of  Kousseau — "  Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality" — 
to  Frenchmen,  on  the  outbreak  of  their  political  revolu- 
tion. And  as  those  watchwords  —  abstractly  true  — 
roused  the  dormant  energies  of  the  French  to  a  terri- 
ble conflict  against  feudalism  and  royalty,  so  those 
theses  of  Luther  kindled  Germany  into  a  living  flame. 
And  why  ?  Because  they  presented  more  cheerful 
and  comforting  grounds  of  justification  than  had  been 
preached  for  one  thousand  years, —  faith  rather  than 
penance ;  for  works  hinged  on  penance.    The  underly- 
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ing  principle  of  those  propositions  was  ffrace, — divine 
)^'race  to  save  the  world,  —  the  principle  of  Paul  and 
Saint  An^'ustine;  therefore  not  new,  but  forgotten;  a 
mighty  comfort  to  miserable  i>eople,  mocked  and  cheated 
and  robbed  by  a  venal  and  a  gluttonous  clergy.  Even 
Tainc^  admits  that  this  doctrine  of  grace  is  the  founda- 
tion stont'  of  Protestantism  as  it  spread  over  Europe  in 
the  sixtciMith  (H*ntury.  In  those  places  where  Protes- 
tantism is  (lead,  —  where  rationalism  or  Pelagian  specu- 
lations hav(^  taken  its  jdace, —  this  fact  may  be  denied; 
l)ut  tlie  history  of  Nortliern  KurojHi  blazes  with  it,  —  a 
fact  wlii(*h  no  historian  of  any  honesty  cmi  deny. 

Very  likely  those  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
this  gn'at  idea  of  Luther,  Augustine,  and  Paul  may 
ignore  the  fact,  —  even  as  Cah»b  (^lshing  nuce  decdan.»d 
to  me,  that  the  Hi'formation  sprang  from  the  de.sire  of 
Luther  to  marry  Catherine  IV)r5i;  and  that  hjamed  and 
ingenious  soj>hist  overwhelmed  me  with  his  citations 
from  inliilel  and  ribald  Catholic  writ<irs  like  Audin. 
(heater  men  than  he  deny  that  grjicc!  underlies  the 
whole  original  movement  of  the  reformers,  and  they 
talk  of  the  Kc^formation  as  a  mer<^  n^volt  from  Home, 
as  a  war  against  papal  corruption,  as  a  protest  against 
monkery  and  the  dark  ages,  brought  about  by  the 
spirit  of  a  new  age,  the  onward  marcli  of  humanity, 
the  necessary  i)rogress  of  society.  T  admit  the  sec- 
ondary   causes   of  the  Reformation,   which  are  very 
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important,  —  the  awakened  spirit  of  inquiry  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  revival  of  poetry  and  htera- 
ture  and  art,  the  breaking  up  of  feudalism,  fortunate 
discoveries,  the  introduction  of  Greek  literature,  the 
Eenaissance,  the  disgusts  of  Christendom,  the  voice  of 
martyrs  calling  aloud  from  their  funeral  pyres;  yea, 
the  friendly  hand  of  princes  and  scholars  deploruig  the 
evils  of  a  corrupted  Church.  But  how  much  had 
Savonarola,  or  Erasmus,  or  John  Huss,  or  the  Lollards 
aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  Europe,  great  and  noble  as 
were  their  angry  and  indignant  protests  ?  The  genius 
of  the  lieformation  ui  its  early  stages  was  a  religious 
movement,  not  a  political  or  a  moral  one,  although  it 
became  both  political  and  moral.  Its  strength  and  fer- 
vor were  in  the  new  ideas  of  salvation, —  the  same  that 
gave  power  to  the  early  preachers  of  Christianity, — 
not  denunciations  of  imperialism  and  slavery,  and  ten 
thousand  evils  which  disgraced  the  empire,  but  the 
proclamation  of  the  ideas  of  Paul  as  to  the  grounds  of 
hope  wlien  the  soul  should  leave  the  body ;  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Lord,  declared  to  a  world  in  bondage.  Lu- 
tlier  kindled  the  same  religious  life  among  the  masses 
that  the  apostles  did ;  the  same  that  Wyclif  did,  and  by 
the  same  means,  —  the  declaration  of  salvation  by  be- 
lief in  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  shedding  his  blood  in 
infinite  love.  Why,  see  how  this  idea  spread  through 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  France,  and  took  possession 
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of  the  niiiiiLs  of  the  Euglish  and  Scotch  yeomanry,  with 
all  tliL'ir  stoni  and  earnest  ruggedness.  See  how  it 
was  elahorati^ly  exjianded  by  Calvin,  how  it  gave  birth 
to  a  ni'W  ami  fstroug  theology,  how  it  entered  into  the 
vtTv  life  of  the  pe«»ple,  esi>ecially  among  the  Puritans, 
—  into  the  souls  of  even  CromwelFs  soldiers.  What 
niaile  *•  rilj^'iim's  Progress"  the  most  popular  book  ever 
puMished  in  England?  IVn:*ause  it  reflected  the  the- 
ology nf  the  ai^n*,  the  religion  of  the  people,  all  based  on 
Lutlu-rs  tln\ses,  —  the  revival  of  those  old  doctrines 
which  converted  the  Roman  provinces  from  Paganism. 
I  (In  nut  care  if  these  st^itements  are  denied  by  Cath- 
olics, (»r  rationalists,  or  prtigressive  savants.  What  is 
it  U)  WW  that  the  old  views  have  become  unfashionable, 
or  an^  derided,  or  are  dead,  in  the  absorbing  materialism 
of  tliis  Epicurean  yet  l>rilliant  age?  I  know  this,  that 
I  am  true  to  history  when  I  declare  that  the  glorious 
Tiefnrniation  in  which  we  all  profess  to  rejoice,  and 
which  is  the  j^'reatest  movement,  and  the  best,  of  our 
UKKlern  time,  —  susceptible  of  indefinite  application, 
interlinked  with  the  literature  and  the  progress  of  Eng- 
land and  America,  —  took  its  first  great  spiritual  start 
from  the  ideas  of  Luther  as  to  justification.  This  was 
the  voice  of  heaven's  messenger  proclaiming  aloud,  so 
that  the  heavens  re-echoed  to  the  glorious  and  tri- 
umphant annunciation,  and  the  earth  heard  and  re- 
joiced with  exceeding  joy,  "  Behold,  I  send  tidings  of 
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salvation :  it  is  grace,  divine  grace,  which  shall  under- 
mine the  throne  of  popes  and  pagans,  and  reconcile  a 
fallen  world  to  God ! " 

Yes,  it  was  a  Christian  philosopher,  a  theologian, — 
a  doctor  of  divinity,  working  out  in  his  cell  and 
study,  through  terrible  internal  storm  and  anguish,  and 
against  the  whole  teaching  of  monks  and  bishops  and 
popes  and  universities,  from  the  time  of  Cliarlemagne, 
the  same  truth  which  Augustine  learned  in  his  wonder- 
ful experiences,  —  who  started  the  Eeformation  in  the 
right  direction ;  who  became  the  greatest  benefactor  of 
these  modem  times,  because  he  based  his  work  on 
everlasting  and  ix)sitive  ideas,  which  had  life  in  them, 
and  hope,  and  the  sanction  of  divine  authority ;  thus 
virtually  invoking  the  aid  of  God  Alniighty  to  bring 
about  and  restore  the  true  glory  of  his  Church  on 
earth,  —  a  glory  forever  to  be  identified  with  the  death 
of  his  Son.  I  sec  no  law  of  progress  here,  no  natural 
and  necessary  development  of  nations ;  I  see  only  the 
light  and  power  of  individual  genius,  brushing  away 
the  cobwebs  and  sophistries  and  frauds  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  bringing  out  to  the  gaze  of  Europe  the 
vital  truth  which,  with  supernatural  aid,  made  in  old 
times  the  day  of  Pentecost.  And  I  think  I  hear 
the  emancipated  people  of  Saxony  exclaim,  from  the 
Elector  downwards,  "  If  these  ideas  of  Doctor  Luther 
are  true,  and  we  feel  them  to  be,  then  all  our  penances 


j-L  .!>  (tiir  J  )clivt'ivr, 

;i1m1    (ilir    lU<"Mi;il     I. did." 

Tliii '   \v;is  luiiii   tlic  lir.st  gn'iit  idea  of  the 
tion,  out  of  Luther's  bram,  out  of  his  agoiiL 
and  sent  forth  to  conquer,  and  produce  chan^ 
marvellous  to  behold. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  discuss  the  truth  or 
this  fundamental  doctrine.     There  are  many  w 
it,  even  among  Protestants.     I  am  not  a  contn 
ist,  or  a  theologian :  I  am  simply  an  historian, 
to  show  what  is  historically  true  and  clear ;  and 
all  the  scholars  and  critics  of  the  world  to  pro' 
this  doctrine  is  not  the  basal  pillar  of  the  R( 
tion  of  Luther.     I  wish  to  make  emphatic  the 
ment  that  justification  hj  faith  was,  as  an  hii 
fact,  the  great  primal  idea  of  Luther;  not  ne 
new  to  him  and  to  his  age. 

I  have  now  to  show  how  this  idea  led  to  otL3r 
they  became  connected  together;  how  they  pi 
not  only  a  spiritual  movement,  but  political,  moi 
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institutions,  it  was  not  even  the  vehement  denunciation 
against  sin  in  high  places,  which  inflamed  the  anger  of 
the  Pope  against  Savonarola.  To  some  it  doubtless 
seemed  like  the  old  controvei'sy  between  Augustine  and 
Pelagius,  like  the  contentions  between  Dominican  and 
Franciscan  monks.  But  it  was  too  important  to  escape 
the  attention  of  even  Leo  X.,  although  at  first  he  gave 
it  no  thought.  It  was  a  dangerous  agitation ;  it  had 
become  j)opular ;  there  was  no  telling  where  it  would 
end,  or  what  it  might  not  assail.  It  was  deemed  neces- 
sary to  stop  the  mouth  of  this  bold  and  intellectual 
Saxon  theologian. 

So  the  voluptuous,  infidel,  elegant  Pope  —  accom- 
plished in  manners  and  pagan  arts  and  literature  — 
sent  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  Church 
which  called  him  Father,  t<»  argue  with  Doctor  Luther, 
confute  him,  conquer  liim,  —  deeming  this  an  easy  task. . 
But  the  doctor  could  not  be  silenced.  His  convictions 
were  grounded*  on  the  rock ;  not  on  Peter,  but  on  the 
rock  fnjm  whicli  Peter  derived  his  name.  All  the 
})apal  legates  and  cardinals  in  the  world  could  neither 
convince  nor  frighten  him.  He  courted  argument ;  he 
challenged  the  whole  Church  to  refute  him. 

Then  the  schools  took  up  the  controversy.  All  that 
was  imposing  in  names,  in  authority,  in  traditions,  in 
associations,  was  arrayed  against  him.  They  came 
down  upon  him  with  the  whole  array  of  scholastic 


a-    1  1  <         <  I  I 


-|Mn.uii>  iiK'i   111  111*'  Lircal  li;tll  (it 

IIk'     I\lt't((il\        Xc\rr    l>('t.>r('     Wii^    ^rr\l    ']][    (I 

;iii  allay   ui    dodnrs   and    Lhcol(>«'iiULS   aiic 
It  rivalled  in  importance  and  dignity  th 
Nice,  when  the  great  Constantine   presid 
the  Trinitarian  controversy.     The  combatc 
great  as  Athanasius  and  Arius,  —  as  vehe] 
nest,  though  not  so  fierce.     Doctor  Eck  \ 
to  Luther  in  reputation,  in  dialectical  sk 
lastic  learning.     He  wfis  the  pride  of  the 
Luther,  however,  had  deejier  convictions,  r 
greater  eloquence,  and  at  that  time  he  wa 
The  champion  of  the  schools,  of  sophistr 
thorities,  of  dead-letter  literature,  of  quib 
ments,  and  words,  soon  overwhelmed  the  S 
with  his  citations,  decrees  of  councils,  opini< 
nent  ecclesiastics,  the   literature   of   the   ( 
mighty  authority.     He  was  on  the  eve  c 
Had  the  question  been  settled,  as  Doctor  Eel 
by  authorities,  as  lawyers  and  pedants  w 
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He  swept  away  the  premises  of  the  argument.  He 
denied  the  supreme  authority  of  popes  and  councils 
und  imiversities.  He  appealed  to  the  Scriptures,  as  the 
only  ultimate  ground  of  authority.  He  did  not  deny 
authority,  but  appealed  to  it  in  its  highest  form.  This 
was  unexpected  ground.  The  Church  was  not  pre- 
pared openly  to  deny  the  authority  of  Saint  Paul  or 
Saint  Pet^r ;  and  Luther,  if  he  did  not  gain  liis  case, 
was  far  from  being  beaten,  and — what  was  of  vital 
importance  to  his  success  —  he  had  the  Elector  and 
the  people  with  him. 

Thus  was  bom  the  second  great  idea  of  the  Eefor- 
mation,  —  the  supreme  mUluyrity  of  tlue  Scrvpture.%  to 
which  Protestants  of  every  denomination  have  since 
professed  to  clmg.  They  may  differ  in  the  interpretation 
of  texts,  —  and  thus  sects  and  parties  gradually  arose, 
who  quarrelled  about  their  meaning,  —  but  none  of 
them  deny  their  supreme  authority.  All  the  issues  of 
Protestants  have  been  on  the  meaning  of  texts,  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  —  to  be  settled  by 
learning  and  reason.  It  was  not  until  rationalism 
arose,  and  rejected  plain  and  obvious  declarations  of 
Scripture,  as  inconsistent  with  reason,  as  interpola- 
tions, as  uninspired,  that  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures was  weakened;  and  these  rationalists — and  the 
land  of  Luther  became  full  of  them  —  have  gone  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  Catholics  in  undermining  the  Bible. 


.  .  ^.    II  ».i  \     IIS    diNiiu'    aiillioiity, 
t'iiilli,  ami  l»'a\<'  llic   wfi'M   in   iiii^lil.      Salaii 
tilt'  ihrolugical  school  of  the  Trotestauts,  di* 
the  robes  of  learned  doctors  searching  for  truth 
away  the  props  of  religious  faith.     This  w 
than  baptizing  repentance  with  the  name  of 
Better  have  irrational  fears  of  hell  than  no  fei 
for  this  latter  is  Paganism.     Pagan  culture  an 
philosophy  could  not  keep  society  together  in 
Roman  world;  but  Mediaeval  appeals   to  the 
men  did  keep  them  from  crimes  and  force  up 
virtues. 

The  triumph  of  Luther  at  Leipsic  was,  t 
incomplete.  The  Catholics  rallied  after  their  s 
blow.  They  said,  in  substance :  "  We,  too,  ace 
Scriptures;  we  even  put  them  above  August 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  councils.  But  who 
terpret  them  ?  Can  peasants  and  women,  < 
merchants  and  nobles  ?  The  Bible,  though  i 
is   full  of  diflBculties;    there  are  contmHiVfr*^. 
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clergy,  acknowledging  allegiance  to  their  spiritual  head, 
who  in  matters  of  faith  is  also  infallible.  We  can 
accept  nothing  which  is  not  indorsed  by  popes  and 
councils.  No  matter  how  plain  the  Scriptures  seem 
to  be,  on  certain  disputed  points  only  the  authority  of 
the  Church  can  enlighten  and  instruct  us.  We  dis- 
trust reason,  —  that  is,  what  you  call  reason,  —  for 
reason  can  twist  anything,  and  pervert  it;  but  what 
the  Church  says,  is  true,  —  its  collective  intelligence 
is  our  suj)reme  law  [thus  putting  papal  dogmas  above 
reason,  above  the  literal  and  plain  declarations  of 
Scripture].  Moreover,  since  the  Scriptures  are  to  be 
interpreted  only  by  i)riests,  it  is  not  a  safe  book  for  the 
people.  We,  the  priests,  will  keep  it  out  of  their  hands. 
They  will  get  notions  from  it  fatal  to  ©ur  authority ; 
they  will  become  fanatics ;  they  will,  in  their  conceit, 
defy  us." 

Then  Luther  rase,  more  powerful,  more  eloquent, 
more  majestic  than  before;  he  rose  superior  to  him- 
self. "  What,"  said  he,  "  keep  the  light  of  life  from  the 
people;  take  away  their  guide  to  heaven;  keep  them 
in  ignorance  of  what  is  most  precious  and  most  exalt- 
ing; deprive  them  of  the  blessed  consolations  which 
sustain  the  soul  in  trial  and  in  death ;  deny  the  most 
palpable  truths,  because  your  dignitaries  put  on  them 
a  construction  to  bolster  up  their  power  I  What  an 
abomination !  what  treachery  to  heaven  1  what  peril 
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t<>  tlu5  .souls  of  men!  liesides,  your  authorities  differ : 
Augustine  tiikes  different  ground  from  Pelagius ;  Ber- 
nard from  Abc'lard ;  Thomas  Aquinas  from  Dun  Scotus. 
Have  not  your  gnind  councils  given  contradictory  de- 
risions ?  Whom  shall  we  believe?  Yea,  the  popes 
tliemsclvc'S,  your  infallible  guides,  —  have  they  not  at 
dilVcHMit  times  Hindered  different  decisions  ?  What 
woultl  (In'gory  T.  say  to  the  verdicts  of  Gregory  VIL? 

"  Xo,  the;  ScTiptun\s  are  the  legacy  of  the  early  Church 
t^)  uiiivorsal  humanity;  they  are  the  equal  and  treas- 
ured iiih(Tit4im!e  of  all  nations  and  tril>es  and  kindreds 
uj>oii  the  face  of  the  eailli,  and  will  Ije  till  the  day  of 
ju(l;L,niu'iit.  It  was  intended  that  they  shouhl  l)e  diffused, 
and  tliat  every  one  should  read  them,  and  mterpret 
tlieni  eacli  for  himself;  for  he  has  a  soul  to  save,  and 
lie  (lan^  imt  intrust  sucli  a  i)recious  thing  as  his  soul  in- 
to tli<^  kee])iug  of  selfish  and  ambitious  priests.  Take 
away  tlui  P>iblo  fnmi  a  ^xjasant,  or  a  woman,  or  any 
layman,  and  cannot  the  i)riest,  armed  with  the  terrors 
and  the  frauds  of  the  Middle  Ages,  shut  u])  his  soul  in 
a  <^d<)oiiiy  duiig(*on,  as  noisome  and  funereal  as  your 
ilcdiii'val  cry])ts  ?  And  will  you,  ye  boasted  intellect- 
ual <,niid(*s  of  the  ]x?()ple,  extinguish  reason  in  this 
weald  in  reference  to  the  most  momentous  interests  ? 
Wliat  r>tlier  guide  has  a  man  but  his  reason  ?  And  you 
would  ]>revent  this  very  reason  from  being  enlightened 
])y  tlii^  (rospel!     You  would  obscure  reason  itself  by 
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your  traditions,  0  ye  blind  leaders  of  the  blind !  0  ye 
legal  and  technical  men,  obscuring  the  light  of  truth  I 
0  ye  miserable  ^Pharisees,  ye  bigots,  ye  selfish  priests, 
tenacious  of  your  power,  your  inventions,  your  tradi- 
tions,—  will  ye  withhold  the  free  redemption,  God's 
greatest  boon,  salvation  by  the  blood  of  Christ,  of- 
fered to  all  the  worid  ?  Yea,  will  you  suffer  the  people 
to  perish,  soul  and  body,  because  you  fear  that,  in- 
structed by  God  himself,  they  will  rebel  against  your 
accursed  despotism?  Have  you  considered  what  a 
mighty  crime  you  thus  commit  against  God,  against 
man?  Ye  rule  by  an  infernal  appeal  to  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  men;  but  how  shall  ye  yourselves, 
for  such  crimes,  escape  the  damnation  of  that  hell 
into  which  you  would  push  your  victims  unless  they 
obey  you? 

"  No,  I  say,  let  the  Scriptures  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
everj'body;  let  every  one  interpret  them  for  himself, 
according  to  the  light  he  has;  let  there  be  private 
judgment ;  let  s])iritual  liberty  be  revived,  as  in  Apos- 
tolic days.  Then  only  will  the  people  be  emancipated 
from  the  Middle  Ages,  and  arise  in  their  power  and 
majesty,  and  obey  the  voice  of  enlightened  conscience, 
and  be  true  to  their  convictions,  and  practise  the  vir- 
tues which  Christianity  commands,  and  obey  God  rather 
than  man,  and  defy  all  sorts  of  persecution  and  martyr- 
dom, having  a  serene  faith  in  those  blessed  promises 


I  liiis  was  Im.iii  tln'  lliii<l    'jv<':it    i<lra    ot 
tmn,    (lilt     (.f     Ijiilp'is    I'liiiii,   a    ltt*;jc;il    . 
tlie  first  idcii,  — tlu)  injjht  of  private  judg, 
liberty,  call  it  what  you  will ;  a  great  insi 
in  after  times  was   destined   to   march 
over  battle-fields,  and  give  dignity  and 
people,  and  lead  to  the  reception  of  gre€ 
sciired  by  priests  for  one  thousand  years ;  i 
an  irresistible  popular  progress,  planting  1 
Puritans,  and  Scotland  with  heroes,  and 
martyrs,  and  North  America  with  colonists 
ling  a  fervid  religious  life ;  creating  such  n 
and  Latimer  and  Taylor  and  Baxter  and 
owed  their  greatness  to  the  study  of  the  S 
at  last  put  into  every  hand,  and  scattered  f 
even  to  India  and  China.      Can  anybodj 
marvellous   progress  of  Protestant  nation 
quence  of  the  translation  and  circulation  c 
tures?    How  these  are  bound  up  with  th 
life,  and  oil  ^-^^-^  — '  '  ' 
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Pagan  Italy,  when  she  dug  up  the  buried  statues  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  revived  the  literature  and  arts 
which  soften,  but  do  not  save !  —  for  private  judgment 
and  religious  liberty  mean  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  than  the  unrestricted  perusal  of  the  Scriptures  as 
the  guide  of  life. 

This  right  of  private  judgment,  on  which  Luther  was 
among  the  first  to  insist,  and  of  which  certainly  he 
was  the  first  great  champion  in  Europe,  was  in  that 
age  a  very  bold  idea,  as  well  as  original.  It  flattered 
as  well  as  stimulated  the  intellect  of  the  people,  and 
gave  them  dignity;  it  gave  to  the  Reformation  its 
jjopular  character;  it  appealed  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  Christendom.  It  gave  consolation  to  the  peas- 
antry of  Europe ;  for  no  family  was  too  poor  to  pos- 
sess a  Bible,  the  greatest  possible  boon  and  treasure, 
—  read  and  pondered  in  the  evening,  after  hard  labors 
and  bitter  insults ;  read  aloud  to  the  family  circle,  with 
its  inexhaustible  store  of  moral  wealth,  its  beautiful 
and  touching  narratives,  its  glorious  poetry,  its  awful 
prophecies,  its  supernal  counsels,  its  consoling  and 
emancipating  truths,  —  so  tender  and  yet  so  exalting, 
raising  the  soul  above  the  grim  trials  of  toil  and  poverty 
into  the  realms  of  seraphic  peace  and  boundless  joy. 
Tlie  Bible  even  gave  hope  to  heretics.  All  sects  and 
parties  could  tike  shelter  under  it ;  all  could  stand  on 

the  broad  platform  of  religion,  and  survey  from  it  the 
VOL.  III. — n. 


with  John  Knox,  and  John  Locke  with  Ri( 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  with  Queen  Elizabet 
Bacon  with  William   Penn,  and  Bishop 
John   Wesley,  and   Jonathan    Edwards    ^ 
Channing. 

Tliis  idea  of  private  jud<]^ent  is  what  s< 
Catholics  from  the  Protestants;  not  most 
but  most  vitallv.v    Manv  are  the  Catholics 
accept  Luther's  idea  of  grace,  since  it  is 
Saint  Augustine ;  and  of  the  supreme  auth« 
Scri[)tures,  since  they  were  so  highly  vali 
Fathers :  but  few  of  the  Catholic  clergy  hav 
crated   religious   liberty,  —  that   is,  the   int 
of  the  Scriptures   by  the   people,  —  for  it 
blow  to  their   supremacy,  their   hierarchy, 
institutions.      They    will    no   more   readily 
tlian   William    the   Conqueror   would    hav( 


<  1 
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Adolphus,  at  Ivry  by  Henry  IV.  This  right  of  wor- 
shipping God  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience, 
enlightened  by  the  free  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  is 
just  what  the  "  invincible  armada  "  was  sent  by  Philip 
II.  to  crush ;  just  wliat  Alva,  dictated  by  Rome,  sought 
to  crush  in  Holland;  just  what  I^uis  XIV.,  instructed 
by  the  Jesuits,  did  crush  out  in  France,  by  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  Satanic  hatred  of  this 
right  was  the  cause  of  most  of  the  martyrdoms  and  "per- 
secutions of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
It  was  the  declaration  of  this  right  which  emancipated 
Euroi)e  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  thral- 
dom of  Kome,  and  the  reign  of  priests.  WHiy  should 
not  I^rotestants  of  every  shade  cherish  and  defend  this 
sacred  right  ?  This  Ls  what  made  Luther  the  idol  and 
oracle  of  Germany,  the  admiration  of  half  Europe,  the 
pride  and  boast  of  succeeding  ages,  the  eternal  ha- 
tred of  Kome ;  not  his  religious  experiences,  not  his 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  but  the  emancipa- 
tion he  gave  to  the  mind  of  the  world.  This  is  what 
peculiarly  stamps  Luther  as  a  man  of  genius,  and  of 
that  surprising  audacity  and  Imldness  which  only  great 
geniuses  evince  when  they  follow  out  the  logical  se- 
quence of  their  ideas,  and  penetrate  at  a  blow  the 
hardened  steel  of  vulcanic  armor  beneath  which  the 
adversary  boasts. 

Great  was  the  first  Leo,  when  from  his  rifled  palace 


.-.,    uiiiiucis  iiiid   a^<;i>>iii;it  inns   iiiiavc 
]M.\v.'i- dcstrovrd ;   \\ri\  ill  iill  it>  nioriiiitiL 
and  ohsceiiitu's,  rampant  and  multiplying 
opinions  gaining  ground ;  soldiers  turned  . 
and  senators  into  slaves;  women  shriekii 
bishops  praying  in  despair;  barbarism  eve 
ganism  in  danger  of  being  revived ;  a  work 
forlorn,  and  dismal ;  Pandemonium  let  loose 
ing  and  shouting  and  screaming,  in  view  of 
tion  predicted  alike  by  Jeremy  the  prophet  i 
ma'^an  sybil ;  —  great  was  that  Leo,  when  in 
this  he  said,  with   old   patrician   heroism,  * 
vive  government  once  more  upon  this  eart 
bringing  back  the  Caesars,  but  by  declaring  8 
ocracy,  by  making   myself   the  vicegerent 
by  virtue  of  the  promise  made  to  Peter,  whos 
I  am,  in  order  to  restore  law,  punish  crim< 
heresy,  encourage  genius,  conserve  peace,  h 
sions,  protect  learning;  appealing  to  love,  but 
fear.    Who  but  the  Churpii  ^ —  J 
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be  restored  once  more."  As  he  sent  out  his  legates,  he 
fulminated  his  bulls  and  established  tribunals  of  appeal; 
he  made  a  net-work  of  ecclesiastical  machinery,  and 
proclaimed  the  dangers  of  eternal  fire,  and  brought 
kings  and  princes  before  him  on  their  knees.  The 
barbaric  world  was  saved. 

iiut  greater  than  Leo  was  Luther,  when  —  outraged 
by  the  corruptions  of  this  spiritual  despotism,  and  all  the 
false  and  Pagan  notions  which  had  crept  into  theology, 
obscuring  the  light  of  faith  and  creating  an  intolera- 
ble bondages,  and  opposing  the  new  spirit  of  progress 
which  science  and  art  and  industry  and  wealth  had  in- 
voked—  he  courageously  yet  modestly  comes  forward  as 
the  champion  of  a  new  civilization,  and  declares,  with 
trumpet  tones,  "  Let  there  Ini  private  judgment;  liberty 
of  conscience ;  the  right  to  read  and  interpret  Scripture, 
in  spite  of  priests !  so  that  men  may  think  for  them- 
selves, not  only  on  the  doctrines  of  eternal  salvation 
but  on  all  the  questions  to  be  deduced  from  them,  or 
interlinked  with  the  past  or  present  or  future  institu- 
tions of  the  world.  Then  shall  arise  a  new  creation 
from  dreaded  destruction,  and  emancipated  millions 
shall  be  filled  with  an  unknown  enthusiasm,  and  ad- 
vance with  the  new  weapons  of  reason  and  truth  from 
conquering  to  conquer,  until  all  the  strongholds  of  sin 
and  Satan  shall  be  subdued,  and  laid  triumphantly  at 
the  foot  of  His  throne  whose  right  it  is  to  reign." 


;i    WiiiTioi",  l'»    <;iiTV  Milt    liis    id. MS,  ami    als 
liiiii^'lf   aL!iiiii-t    ill''    wiatli    lit'    lias    ["jMSok^ 

step  by  stop  to  still  bolder  aggi-essious,  iiiit 
those  venerable  institutions  which  he  one 
—  all  the  frauds  and  inventions  of  Media 
ism,  all  the   macliinery  by  which   Europe 
governed  for  one  thousand  years ;  yea,  the 
of  the  Pope  himself,  whom  he  defies,  whom 
and  against  whom  he  urgas  Christendom  U. 
a  combatant,  a  warrior,  a  reformer,  his  perse 
acter  somewhat  change,     lie  is   coarser,  ] 
sensual-looking,  he  drinks  more  beer,  he  tell 
ries,  he  uses  harder  names ;  he  becomes  ar 
matic ;  he  dictates  and  commands ;  he  quarr- 
friends ;  he  is  imperious ;  he  fears  nobody,  ai 
ful  of  old  usages ;  he  marries  a  nun ;  he  f( 
is  a  great  leader  and  general,  and  wields  n 
he  is  an  executive  and  administrative  man 
his  courage  and  insight  and  wuU  and  Hercules 
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How  can  I  compress  into  a  few  sentences  the  demo- 
litions and  destructions  wiiich  this  indignant  and  irri- 
tated reformer  now  makes  in  Germany,  wliere  he  is 
protected  by  the  Elector  from  Papal  vengeance  ?  Be- 
fore the  reconstruction,  the  old  rubbish  must  be  cleared 
away,  and  Augean  stables  must  be  cleansed.  He  is 
now  at  issue  with  the  whole  Catholic  regime,  and  the 
whole  Catholic  world  abuse  him.  They  call  him  a  glut* 
Um,  a  wine-bibber,  an  adulterer,  a  scofler,  an  atheist,  an 
imp  of  Satan ;  and  he  calls  the  Vo\)Q  the  seiirlet  mother 
of  abominations,  Anticlirist,  Babylon.  That  age  is  prod- 
igal in  oflensive  epithets;  kings  and  prelates  and  doc- 
tors alike  use  hard  words.  They  are  like  angr)-  children 
and  women  and  pugilists ;  their  vocabukry  of  abuse  is 
amusing  and  uiexhaustible.  See  how  prodigal  Shak- 
speare  and  Ben  Jonson  are  in  the  language  of  vitupera- 
tion. But  they  were  all  defiant  and  fierce,  for  the  age  was 
rough  and  earnest.  Tlie  Pope,  in  wrath,  hurls  the  old 
weapons  of  the  Gregorys  and  the  Clements.  But  they 
are  impotent  as  the  darts  of  Priam ;  Luther  laughs  at 
tliem,  and  bums  the  Papal  bull  before  a  huge  concourse 
of  excited  students  and  shopkeepers  and  enthusiastic 
women.  He  severs  himself  completely  from  Rome,  and 
declares  an  unextinguishable  warfare.  He  destroys 
and  breaks  up  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mass;  he  pulls 
down  the  consecrated  altars,  with  their  candles  and 
smoking  incense  and  vessels  of  silver  and  gold,  since 


V  .i|'j"-.u    L"  llH'  srJisr  ;    lie    lilcaks 

;ill<l    cnlix  ('Ills,   >ili('c    llic\-   ;iiv    (Idis    of     ii 

u IK  lean  birds,  uursijiies  of  idleness  and  p 
at  the  best  of  uarrow-minded,  ascetic  A 
who  rejoice  in  penance  and  self-expiat 
modes  of  propitiating  the  Deity,  like  sool 
and  Braminical  devotees.    In  defiance  of  tl 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  h( 
ries  Catherine  Bora  and  sets  up  a  hilario 
and  yet  a  household  of  prayer  and  singu 
ishes   the  old   Gregorian   service;    and   f 
chants,  monotonous  and   gloomy,  he   pre] 
and  songs,  —  not  for  boys  and  priests  to  i 
distant  choir,  but  for  the  whole  congregai 
inspired  by  the  melodies  of  David  and 
praises  of  a  Saviour  who  redeems  from  d 
light.     How  grand  that  hymn  of  his,  — 

"  A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God, 
A  bulwark  never  failing." 
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rather  than  sense ;  denounces  superstitions,  while  he  re- 
bukes sins ;  and  khidles  a  profound  fervor,  based  on  the 
recognition  of  new  truths,  lie  is  not  fully  emancipated 
from  the  traditions  of  the  past ;  for  he  retains  the  doc- 
trine of  transubstantiation,  and  keeps  up  the  holidays 
of  the  Church,  and  allows  recreation  on  the  Sabbath. 
But  what  he  thinks  the  most  of  is  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  amoug  plain  people.  So  he  traiislates  them 
into  German,  —  a  gigantic  task;  and  this  work,  almost 
single-hauded,  is  done  so  well  that  it  becomes  the  stand- 
ard of  tlie  CJerman  language,  as  the  Bible  of  Tuidale 
helped  to  form  the  English  tongue ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  it  has  remained  the  common  version  in  use  through- 
out (jrermany,  even  as  the  authorized  Khig  James  ver- 
sion, made  nearly  a  century  later  by  tlie  labor  of  many 
scholars  and  divines,  has  remained  tlie  standard  English 
Bible.  Moreover,  he  finds  time  to  make  liturgies  and 
creeds  and  hymns,  and  to  write  letters  to  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  —  a  Jerome,  a  Clirysostom,  and  an  Au- 
gustine united;  a  kind  of  Protestant  pope,  to  whom 
everybody  looks  for  advice  and  consolation.  AMiat  a 
wonderful  man  !  No  wonder  the  Germans  are  so  fond 
of  him  and  so  proud  of  him, — a  Briareus  with  a  hun- 
dred arms;  a  mar\^el,  a  wonder,  a  prodigy  of  nature; 
tlie  most  gifted,  versatile,  hard-working  man  of  his  cen- 
tury or  nation ! 

At  last,  this  great  theologian,  tliis  daring  innovator,  is 
ll» 
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suinmoiied  by  iiin>erial,  not  papal,  authority  before  the 
Diet  of  the  empire  at  AV^'orins,  where  the  Emperor,  the 
great  Charles  V.,  presides,  amid  bishops,  princes,  cardi- 
nals, legates,  generals,  and  dignitaries.  Thither  Luther 
must  go, — yet  under  imperial  safe  conduct,  —  and  con- 
summate his  protests,  and  }>erhaps  oti'er  up  his  life. 
Painters,  poets,  historians,  have  made  that  scene  famil- 
iar,- tlie  most  memorable  in  the  life  of  Luther,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  of  the  age.  1  need 
not  dwell  on  that  exciting  scene,  where,  in  the  presence 
of  all  that  was  illustrious  and  powerful  in  (iermany, 
this  defentM^ess  doctor  dares  to  say  to  supremest  tem- 
poral and  s])iritual  authority,  "  l^nless  you  confute  me 
by  argumcnits  drawn  from  8cri])ture,  1  cannot  and  will 
not  recant  anything  .  .  .  Here  T  stiind ;  I  cannot  other- 
wise: (Jod  hel])  me!  Amen."  IIow  superior  to  Galileo 
and  other  scientific  nuirtyrs !  He  is  not  afraid  of  thow 
who  c^in  kill  onlv  the  IhmIv  ;  he  is  afniid  only  <>f  Him  who 
hath  ])ower  to  cast  both  soul  and  body  into  hell.  So  he 
stands  as  firm  as  tin*  eternal  ]>illars  of  justice*,  and  his 
cause  is  gained.  "What  if  he  did  not  live  loii"  enou*;!! 
to  acconi])lisli  all  he  designed!  "What  if  he  made  mis- 
takes, and  showed  in  his  career  many  of  the  infirmities 
of  human  nature!  "What  if  he  cannl  very  little  for 
])ictures  and  statues,  —  the  revived  arts  of  Greece  and 
Iiom(\  the  Tagjin  Tienaissance  in  whicli  he  only  sees 
infidelity,  levities,  and  luxuries,  and  other  abomhiations 
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wliicli  excited  liis  disgust  and  abhorreiKie  when  he 
visited  Italy !  He  seeks,  not  to  amuse  and  adorn  the 
Papal  empire,  but  to  reform  it;  as  Paul  before  him 
sought  to  plant  new  sentiments  and  ideas  in  tlie  Koman 
world,  indillerent  to  the  arts  of  Greece,  and  even  the 
beauties  of  nature,  in  his  al)sorbing  dcjsire  to  convert  men 
to  Christ.  And  who,  since  Paul,  has  rendered  greater 
scjrvice  to  humanity  than  Lutlicr  ?  The  whole  race 
sliould  be  proud  that  such  a  man  has  lived. 

We  will  not  follow  the  great  reformer  to  the  decline 
of  liLs  years ;  we  will  not  dwell  on  his  subsequent  strug- 
gle's and  dangei*s,  his  marvellous  preservation,  liis  ])er- 
sonal  habits,  his  friendshii)s  and  his  hatnids,  his 
joys  and  soitows,  his  bitter  alienations,  his  vexations, 
his  disapiKJUitments,  his  gloomy  an ticij nations  of  ap- 
proaching strife,  his  sickened  yet  exultant  soul,  his 
last  days  of  honor  and  of  victory,  his  final  illness,  and 
his  triumphant  death  in  the  town  where  he  was  born. 
It  is  his  legacy  that  we  are  concerned  in,  the  inheritance 
he  left  to  succeeding  generaticms,  —  the  perpetuated 
ideas  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  worked  out  in  an- 
guish and  in  studv,  and  which  we  will  not  let  die,  but 
will  cherish  in  our  memories  and  our  hearts,  as  among 
the  most  precious  of  the  heirlooms  of  genius,  susceptible 
of  boundless  application.  And  it  is  destined  to  grow 
brighter  and  richer,  in  spite  of  counter-reformation  and 


«  i.iL''^     iii>lituti<>ii<     .iii<l     iiiitioii-.     and 
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of  God. 
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THOMAS   CRANMER. 


THE  ENGLISH  REFORMATION. 

A  S  the  great  interest  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  an  his- 
-^^^  torical  point  of  view,  centres  around  the  throne 
of  tlie  popes,  so  the  most  prominent  subject  of  histori- 
cal interest  in  our  modern  times  is  the  revolt  from  their 
ahnost  unlimited  domination.  The  Protestant  Ilefor- 
mation,  in  its  various  relations,  was  a  movement  of 
transcendent  importance.  The  history  of  Christendom, 
in  a  morjil,  a  political,  a  religious,  a  literary,  and  a  so- 
cial point  of  view,  for  the  last  three  hundred  years, 
cannot  he  studied  or  comprehended  without  primary 
reference  to  that  memorable  revolution. 

We  have  seen  how  that  great  insurrection  of  human 
intelligence  was  headed  in  Germany  by  Luther,  and 
we  shall  shortly  consider  it  in  Switzerland  and  France 
under  Calvin.  Wc  have  now  to  contemplate  the 
movement  in  England. 


The  most  striking  figure  in  it  was  doubtless  Thomas 
Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  although  he  does 


•I     ,    iiii'l    li'-.    Ill'  <]r    I  li;i  II    ;i]i\'  <  •!  lit']-    iiiiu 
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jij;^  itvi'i  .since   Llie  time  of  Wyclif,  ef 
the  humbler  classes. 

The  English  Reformation  —  the  way 
been  long   preparing  —  began   in  the  r 
VIIL;  and  this  unscrupulous  and  tyran 
without  Ixjing  a  religious  man,  gave  the 
puLse  to  an  outbreak  the  remote  consequ< 
he  did  not  anticipate,  and  with  which  h 
pathy.     He  rebelled  against  tlie  authoritj 
without  abjuring  the  Roman  Catholic  reli^ 
to  dogmas  or  forms.     In  fact,  the  first  gr 
ards  reform  was  made,  not  by  Cranmer,  b 
Cromwell,  Eari   of  Essex,   as   the   prim 
Henry  VIIT.,  —  a  man  of  whom  we  rea 
least  of  all  the  very  great  statesmen  of  Ei 
It  was  he  who  demolished  the  monaster 
war  on  the  whole  monastic  system,  anc 
the  papal  power  in  T?r,«i 
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channel,  so  far  as  the  religious  welfare  of  the  nation  is 
considered,  although  in  his  principles  of  government  ho 
was  as  absolute  as  Eichelieu.  Like  the  great  French 
stiitesnian,  he  exalted  the  throne ;  but,  unlike  him,  he 
prouioted  the  personal  reign  of  the  sovereign  he  served 
with  remarkable  ability  and  devotion. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  the  prime  minister  of  Henry  VIII., 
after  the  fall  of  Wolsey,  was  born  in  humble  ranks,  and 
was  in  early  life  a  common  soldier  in  the  wars  of  Italy, 
then  a  clerk  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Antwerp,  then 
a  wool  merchant  in  Middleborough,  then  a  member 
of  Parliament,  and  was  employed  by  Wolsey  in  sup- 
])rossing  some  of  the  smaller  monasteries.  His  fidelity 
to  his  patron  Wolsey,  at  the  time  of  tliat  gi'eat  Ciirdi- 
naFs  fall,  attracted  the  special  notice  of  the  Khig,  wlio 
made  him  royal  secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  made  his  fortune  by  advising  Henry  to  declare 
himself  Head  of  the  English  Church,  when  he  was 
entangled  in  the  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  divorce 
of  Catharine.  This  advice  was  given  with  the  patriotic 
view  of  making  the  royal  authority  superior  to  that  of 
the  Pope  in  Church  patronage,  and  of  making  England 
independent  of  Rome. 

The  great  scandal  of  the  times  was  the  immoral  lives 
of  the  clergy,  especially  of  the  monks,  and  the  immuni- 
ties they  enjoyed.  They  were  a  hindrance  to  the  royal 
authority,  and  weakened  the  resources  of  the  country 
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liiid  (It'ut'iit'iMicd  ill  I'Ji^laiid,  ]K'ih;i}»s,  iiion 
(•lliur  couiiLiy   ill  Kunjpc,  in  coiise(|Ueii  :e 
wealth  of  their   monasteries.     He  was  al 
his  master  and  the  kingdom  a  great  serv 
powers  lavished  upon  him.     He  presided 
tions  as  the   King's  vicegerent;  controller 
of  Commons,  and  was  inquisitor-general  oi 
teries ;  he  was  foreign  and  home  secretary,  > 
and  president  of  the  star-chamber  or  privy-c 
proud  Nevilles,  the  powerful   Percies,  an 
Courtenays  all  bowed   before   this  plebeifi 
mechanic,  who  had  arisen  by  force  of  geniu 
accidents, — too  wise  to  build  a  palace  lil 
Court,  but  not  ecclesiastical  enough  in  his 
to  found  a  college  like  Christ's  Church  as 
He  was  a  man  simple  in  his  tastes,  and  h 
like  Colbert,  —  the  great  finance  ministei 
under  Louis  XIV.,  —  whom  he  resembled  i 
and  policy. 
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they  were  uo  longer  needed;  that  they  had  become  cor- 
rupt, and  too  corrupt  to  be  reformed ;  that  they  were 
no  longer  abodes  of  piety,  or  beehives  of  industry,  or 
nurseries  of  art,  or  retreats  of  learning;  that  their 
wealth  was  squandered ;  that  they  upheld  the  arm  of  a 
foreign  power ;  that  they  shielded  offenders  against  the 
laws;  that  they  encouraged  vagrancy  and  extortion; 
that,  in  short,  they  were  nests  of  unclean  birds. 

The  monks  and  friars  opposed  the  new  learning 
now  extending  from  Italy  to  France,  to  Germany,  and 
to  England.  Colet  came  back  from  Italy,  not  to  teach 
Platonic  mysticism,  but  to  unlock  the  Scriptures  in  the 
original, —  the  centre  of  a  group  of  scholars  at  Oxford, 
of  whom  Erasmus  and  Thomas  More  stood  in  the  fore- 
most  rank.  Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it 
is  said  that  ten  thousand  editions  of  various  books  had 
l)een  printed  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  All  the  Latin 
authors,  and  some  of  the  Greek,  were  accessible  to  stu- 
dents. Tunstall  and  Latimer  were  sent  to  Padua  to 
complete  their  studies.  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
established  a  Greek  professorship  at  Oxford.  It  was 
an  age  of  enthusiasm  for  reviving  literature,  —  which, 
however,  received  in  Germany,  through  the  influence 
chiefly  of  Luther,  a  different  direction  from  what  it  re- 
ceived in  Italy,  and  which  extended  from  Germany  to 
England.  But  to  this  awakened  spirit  the  monks  pre- 
sented obstacles  and  discouragements.     They  had  no 


. .    i    ■ 

nj't^at^Ml  attempts  had  been  ma«le  to  ivfor 
without  success.     As  early  as  14^9,  Innoc€ 
issued  a  commission  for  a  general  investij 
monks  were  accused  of  dilapidating  public 
frequenting  infamous   places,  of  stealing 
cons^rated   shrines.      In    1511,   Archbishc 
instituted  another  visitation.     In  1523  Ca] 
sev  himself  undertook  the  task  of  refom 
the  Parliament,  in  1535,  appointed  Cromw 
visitor-general,  issued  a  commission,  and  int 
lawyers,  not  priests,  who  found  that  the  woi 
been  told.     It  was  found  that  two  thirds  of 
of   England  were   living   in    concubinage; 
lands   were   wasted  and  mortgaged,  and  tl 
falling   into   ruins.     They  found  the  Abbo 
tains  surrounded  with  more  women  than  ] 
allowed  his  followers,  and  the  nuns  of  Lite! 
dalously  immoral. 
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liundred  iMjunds  a  year,  and  the  sequestration  of  their 
lands  to  the  King.  About  two  hundred  of  the  lesser 
convents  were  thus  suppressed,  and  the  monks  turned 
adrift,  yet  not  entirely  without  supjK)rt.  This  spolia- 
tion may  have  l)een  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  property, 
but  the  monks  had  l)etrayed  their  trusts.  The  next 
Parliament  completed  the  work.  In  1539  all  the  re- 
ligious houses  were  suppressed,  both  great  and  small 
Such  veneral)le  and  prhicely  retreats  as  St.  Albans, 
Glastonbury,  Eeading,  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  and  West- 
minstta*,  which  had  flourished  one  thousand  yeai*s, — 
founded  long  before  the  Conquest, — shared  the  common 
ruin.  These  prol>ably  would  have  been  s]:)ared,  had  not 
the  first  supjiression  filled  the  country  with  traitors. 
The  great  insurrection  in  Lincolnshire  which  shook  the 
foundation  of  the  tlirone,  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  the  CornLsh  conspiracy  in  which  the  great  house 
of  Neville  was  implicated,  and  various  other  agitations, 
were  all  fomented  by  the  angry  monks. 

Rapacity  was  not  the  leading  motive  of  Henry  or 
his  minister,  but  the  public  welfare.  The  measure  of 
suppression  and  sequestration  was  violent,  but  called 
for.  Cromwell  put  forth  no  such  sophistical  pleas  as 
those  revolutionists  who  robbed  the  French  clergy,  — 
that  their  property  belonged  to  the  nation.  In  France 
the  clergy  were  despoiled,  not  because  they  were  infa- 
mous, but  because  they  were  rich.    In  England  the 
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monks  may  have  suffered  injustice  from  the  severity 
of  their  punishment,  but  no  one  now  doubts  that  pun- 
ishment was  d(iserved.  Nor  did  Henry  retain  all  the 
spoils  himself:  he  gave  away  the  abbey  lands  with  a 
Ijrodigality  eciual  to  his  rapacity.  He  gave  them  to 
those  who  upheld  his  thn>ne,  as  a  reward  for  service 
or  loyalty.  They  were  given  to  a  new  class  of  states- 
men, who  led  the  popular  party, —  like  the  Fitzwilliams, 
the  liussells,  the  Dudleys,  and  the  Seymours,  —  and 
thus  became  the  foundation  of  their  great  estates. 
'J'liey  W(»re  also  distributed  to  many  merchants  and 
manufacturers  who  had  been  loyal  to  the  government. 
From  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  kingdom, — as  variously  estimated, — thus  changed 
hands.  It  was  an  enormous  confiscation, —  nearly  as 
great  as  that  made  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  favor 
of  his  army  of  invaders.  It  must  have  produced  an 
immense  impression  on  the  mind  of  Euroi>e.  It  was 
almost  as  <Mvat  a  calamitv  to  the  Catholic  (Muirch  of 
Knj^'land  as  tlie  emancipation  of  slaves  was  to  their 
Soutlaun  masters  in  our  late  war.  Such  a  spoliation 
of  the  Church  had  not  before  tiiken  place  in  any 
country  of  Kuroi>e.  How  great  an  evil  the  monastic 
system  must  have  l)een  regarded  by  Parliament  to 
warrant  sucli  an  act!  Had  it  not  been  popular,  there 
would  have  been  discontents  amounting  to  a  general 
hostility  to  the  throne. 
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It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  dissolution 
of  the  monasteries,  this  attack  on  the  monastic  system, 
was  not  a  religious  movement  fanned  by  reformers, 
but  an  act  of  Parliament,  at  the  instance  of  a  royal 
minister.  It  was  not  done  under  the  direction  of  a 
Protestant  king, — for  Henry  was  never  a  Protestant, 
—  but  as  a  public  measure  in  behalf  of  morality  and 
for  reasons  of  State.  It  is  true  that  Henry  had,  by 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  divorce  of 
his  virtuous  queen,  defied  the  Pope  and  separated 
England  from  Home,  so  far  as  appointments  to  eccle- 
siastical benefices  are  concerned.  But  in  offending  the 
Pope  he  also  equally  oflFended  Charles  V.  The  results 
of  his  separation  from  Rome,  during  his  life,  were 
purely  political.  The  King  did  not  give  up  the  Mass 
or  the  Roman  communion  or  Roman  dogmas  of  faith ; 
he  only  prepared  the  way  for  reform  in  the  next  reign. 
He  only  intensified  the  hatred  between  the  old  conserva- 
tive party  and  the  party  of  reform  and  progress. 

How  far  Cromwell  himself  was  a  Protestant  it 
is  diflficult  to  tell.  Doubtless  he  sympathized  with 
the  new  religious  spirit  of  the  age,  but  he  did  not 
openly  avow  the  faith  of  Luther.  He  was  the  able 
and  unscrupulous  minister  of  an  absolute  monarch, 
bent  on  sweeping  away  abuses  of  all  kinds,  but  with 
the  idea  of  enlarging  the  royal  authority  as  much,  per- 
haps, as  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  realm. 
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clergy  had  been  enriched.     A  limiUtio 
and  enforcement  of  residence  had  also 
But  a  still  greater  blow  to  the  privileges 
was  struck  by  the  Parliament  under  th 
Cromwell,  who  had  elevated  it  in  order  t( 
to  the  despotic  measures  of  the  Crown ;  ai 
a  law  was  passed  tliat  no  one  under  the  i 
deacon,  if  convicted  of   felony,  should  b 
plead  his  "  benefit  of  clergy,"  but  should 
like  ordinary  criminals,  —  thus  re-establisl 
stitutions  of  Clarendon  in  the  time  of  Beck 
act  also  was  passed,  by  which  no  one  co 
moned,  as  aforetime,  to  the  archbishop's  coi 
own  diocese,  —  a  very  beneficent  act,  sine 
had  been  needlessly  subject  to  great  expen 
tice  in  being  obliged  to  travel  consideral 
It  was  moreover  enacted  that  men  could 
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sent  to  the  Pope  on  any  new  preferment ;  a  great  bur- 
den to  the  clergy ;  a  sort  of  tribute  to  a  foreign  power. 
Within  fifty  years,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
jKJunds  had  thus  been  sent  from  England  to  Eome, 
from  this  one  source  of  papal  revenue  alone,  —  equal 
to  three  million  pounds  at  the  present  time,  or  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars,  from  a  country  of  only  three  mil- 
lions of  people.  It  was  the  passage  of  that  act  which 
induced  Sir  Thomas  More  (a  devoted  Catholic,  but  a 
just  and  able  and  incorruptible  judge)  to  resign  the 
seals  wliich  he  had  so  long  and  so  honorably  held,  — 
the  most  prominent  man  hi  England  after  Cromwell 
and  Cranmer;  and  it  was  the  execution  of  this  lofty 
character,  because  he  held  out  against  the  imperious  de^ 
mands  of  Henry,  which  is  the  greatest  stain  upon  this 
monarch's  reign.  Parliament  also  called  the  clergy  to 
account  for  excessive  acts  of  despotism,  and  subjected 
them  to  the  penalty  of  a  i)remunire  (the  offence  of 
bringing  a  foreign  authority  into  England),  from  which 
they  were  freed  only  by  enormous  fines. 

Thus  it  would  seem  that  many  abuses  were  removed 
]>y  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  which  may  almost  be  considered  as  re- 
forms of  the  Church  itself.  The  authority  of  the 
Church  was  not  attacked,  still  less  its  doctrmes,  but 
only  abuses  and  privileges  the  restraint  of  which  was 
of  public  benefit,  and  which  tended  to  reduce  the  power 

VOL.  III.  — 12. 
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great  work  of  Cromwell,  and  in  it  he  \u 
of  his  royal  master,  since  it  was  a  tran 
from  the  clergy  to  the  throne;  and  Hei 
hated  and  anathematized  by  Bome  as  . 
Grermany  was,  without  ceasing  to  be  a  ( 
even  retained  the  title  of  Defender  of  the 
had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Pop 
position  to  the  theological  doctrines  of  I 
he  never  accepted,  and  which  he  always  d( 
Cromwell  did  not  long  survive  the  gret 
rendered  to  his  king  and  the  nation.     In  t 
his  power  he  made  a  fatal  mistake.     He 
King  in  regard  to  Anne  of  Cleves,  whose 
favored  from   motives   of  expediency   and 
desire  to  promote  the  Protestant   cause, 
upon  the  King  a  woman  who  could  not  s] 
of  English,  —  a  woman  withonf.  orronoo  ^^^ 
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of  this  mistake.  The  great  Uuke  of  Norfolk,  head  of  the 
Catholic  party,  accused  him  at  the  council-board  of  high 
treason.  Two  years  before,  such  a  charge  would  have 
received  no  attention ;  but  Henry  now  hated  him,  and 
was  resolved  to  punish  him  for  the  wreck  of  his  do- 
mestic happiness. 

Cromwell  was  hurried  to  that  gloomy  fortress  whose 
outlet  was  generally  the  scaffold.  He  was  denied  even 
the  form  of  trial.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  hastily 
passed  by  the  Parliament  he  had  rule*!.  Only  one 
j)erson  in  the  realm  had  the  courage  to  mtercede  for 
him,  and  tins  was  Craumer,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  but  his  entreaties  were  futile.  The  fallen  min- 
ister had  no  chance  of  life,  and  no  one  knew  it  so 
well  as  himself.  Even  a  trial  would  have  availed 
nothing;  nothing  could  have  availed  him,  —  he  was 
a  doomed  man.  So  he  bade  his  foes  make  quick  work 
of  it;  and  quick  work  was  made.  In  eighteen  days 
from  his  arrest,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,  Grand  Chamberlain,  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  Vicar-General,  and  Master  of  the  Wards,  ascended 
the  scaffold  on  which  had  been  shed  the  blood  of  a 
queen,  —  making  no  protestation  of  innocence,  but 
simply  committing  his  soul  to  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom 
he  believed.  Like  Wolsev,  he  arose  from  an  humble 
station  to  the  most  exalted  position  the  King  could 
give ;  and,  like  Wolsey,  he  saw  the  vanity  of  dele- 
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nat«'(l    ]»MWrr   as  soon   as    he   offended   the   source    of 

power. 

"  Ilr  \\\u)  uMcmls  the  iiiuuntain-tops  shall  find 

I'lic  li»i'ti<->t  peak  most  wnipjMitl  in  clouds  and  storms. 
'I'li(iui:Ii  hi^li  al)ovt*  thi.*  sun  of  ;jlorv  shines. 
And  tar  Ixiicatli  tlie  earth  and  <K*ean  s|)read, 
III  Hind  him  are  i<v  nx'ks,  and  loudlv  blow 
('(•nh-ndinj;  tcuipests  on  his  naked  head." 


(hi  lln'  «lisaj»[)C!ii;nirL*  of  Cromwell  from  the  stage 
('raiiiuci'  caiih*  forward  mon*.  prominently.  He  was  a 
lraiii<'<l  (locloi-  in  that  university  which  has  ever  sent 
f(Hlh  the  ajM)stles  of  jj^reat  eniiincipating  movements. 
Ilf  was  Lxiii  in  14S9,  and  was  thereftm*  twenty  years 
<d"  aiif  on  the  accession  of  Henry  WW.  in  1509,  and  was 
I  Weill  \ -rii^lit  when  Lutlier  jaihlislied  his  tlieses.  He 
ciirly  s\  in)iaihi/c(l  with  the  reform  doctrines,  hut  was 
l<»o  p<diti<'  to  lake  an  active  ]>art  in  their  discussion.  He 
was  a  iiiodcrale,  cahii,  scholarly  man,  not  a  <^reiit  genius 
oi'  ^Mcat  ]»ica(  Iier.  lie  had  none  of  those  bold  and  daz- 
/liiiLj  (inalitics  which  attract  the  ^^aze  of  tlie  world.  We 
litdmld  ill  liini  no  fearless  and  im])etuous  Luther, — 
aUackiiiLi  witli  passionate*,  earnestness  the  corruptions 
of  liOinc;  hiacinu'  hinis(df  up  to  revolutionary  assaults, 
undauntccj  hefore  kini^s  and  councils,  and  giving  no 
rest  to  his  hands  or  slumber  to  his  eyes  until  he  had 
consuniniatcd  Jiis  ])rotests, —  a  man  of  the  peo})le,  yet  a 
dictator  to  ])rinr*cs.     We  sec  no  sevendy  lot^ical  Calvin, 
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— pushing  out  his  metaphysical  deductions  until  he  had 
chained  the  intellect  of  his  party  to  a  system  of  incom- 
parable grandeur  and  yet  of  repulsive  austerity,  exact- 
ing all  the  while  the  same  allegiance  to  doctrines  which 
he  deduced  from  the  writings  of  Paul  as  he  did  to  the 
direct  declarations  of  Christ ;  next  to  Thomas  Aquinas, 
the  acutest  logician  the  Church  has  known ;  a  system- 
maker,  like  the  great  Dominican  schoolmen,  and  their 
common  master  and  oracle.  Saint  Augustine  of  Hippo. 
We  see  in  Cranmer  no  uncompromising  and  aggressive 
reformer  like  Knox, — controlling  by  a  stem  dogmatism 
both  a  turbulent  nobility  and  an  uneducated  people,  and 
filling  all  classes  alike  with  inextinguishable  hatred  of 
everything  that  even  reminded  them  of  Rome.  Nor  do 
we  find  in  Cranmer  the  outspoken  and  hearty  eloquence 
of  Latimer,  —  appealing  to  the  people  at  St.  Paul's  Cross 
to  shake  off  all  the  trappings  of  the  *'  Scarlet  Mother," 
who  had  so  long  bewitched  the  world  with  her  sor- 
ceries. 

Cranmer,  if  less  eloquent,  less  fearless,  less  logical, 
less  able  than  these,  was  probably  broader,  more 
comprehensive  in  his  views,  —  adapting  his  reforms 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and  country,  and  to 
the  genius  of  the  English  mind.  Hence  his  reforms, 
if  less  brilliant,  were  more  permanent  He  framed  the 
creed  that  finally  was  known  as  the  Thirty-nine  Articles, 
and  was  the  true  founder  of  the  English  Church,  as  that 
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time  of  Frederick  the  Gre<at,  the  he 

inquiries ;  and  the  Genevan  as  wej 

Swiss  churches  which  Calvin  com 

cold,  with  a  dreary  and  formal  Pr 

poetry  or  life.     But  the  Church  o 

vived  two  revolutions  and  all  the 

thought,  and  is  still  a  mighty  po^ 

tiful,  conservative,  yet    open   to  . 

influences  of  an  age  of  science  and 

mer,  though  a  scholastic,  seems  to 

nothing  is  more  misleading  and  unc 

factory  than  any  truth  pushed  out  tc 

conclusions  without  reference   to   c 

have  for  their  support  the  same  dr 

is  not  logic  which  has  built  up  the  n 

tutions,  but  common-sense  and  plain 

to  human  consciousness,  —  the  coaitc 
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human  life  and  the  history  of  different  ages  and  na- 
tions, and  applies  to  all  the  mixed  sciences,  like  gov- 
ernment and  political  economy,  as  well  as  to  church 
institutions. 

As  Cromwell  made  his  fortune  by  advising  the  King 
to  assume  the  headship  of  the  Church  in  England,  so 
Cranmer's  rise  is  to  be  traced  to  his  advice  to  Henry 
to  appeal  to  the  decision  of  universities  whether  or  not 
he  could  be  legally  divorced  from  Catharine,  since  the 
Pope  —  true  to  the  traditions  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
or  from  fear  of  Charles  V.  —  would  not  grant  a  dispen- 
sation. All  this  business  was  a  miserable  quibble,  a 
tissue  of  scholastic  technicalities.  I^ut  it  answered  the 
ends  of  Cranmer.  The  schools  decided  for  the  King, 
and  a  great  injustice  and  heartless  cruelty  was  done  to  a 
worthy  and  loyal  woman,  and  a  great  insult  ofifered  to 
the  Church  and  to  the  Emperor  Charles  of  Germany, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  the  Spanish  Princess  and  English 
Queen.  This  scandal  resulted  in  a  separation  from 
Eome,  as  was  foreseen  both  by  Cromwell  and  Cranmer ; 
and  the  latter  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  pre- 
late whose  power  and  dignity  were  greater  then  than 
at  the  present  day,  exalted  as  the  post  is  even  now, — 
the  highest  in  dignity  and  rank  to  which  a  subject  can 
aspire,  —  higher  even  than  the  Lord  High  Chancellor- 
ship ;  both  of  which,  however,  pale  before  tne  position 
of  a  Prime  Minister  so  far  as  power  is  concerned. 
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ments,  and  the  Lord's  prayer  in 

died  in  1546.     Cranmer  was  now 

left  to  prosecute  reforms  in  his  o 

of  the  council  of  regency,  Edwan 

years  old, — "a  learned  boy,"  as 

but  still  a  boy  in  the  hands  of 

who  composed  the  regency,  and  \ 

progressive  school. 

I  do  not  think  the  career  of  Crar 

of  Henry  is  sufficiently  appreciate 

shown  at  least  extraordinary  tact  a 

his  reforming  tendencies  and  enligl 

to  come  in  conflict  with  his  sover 

with  Henry  IT.     He  had  to  deal  w 

cious  and  jealous  of  tyrants;  cruel 

when  crossed ;  a  man  who  rarely  re 
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edge.  This  hard  and  exacting  master  Cranmer  had  to 
serve,  without  exciting  his  suspicions  or  coming  in  con- 
flict with  him ;  so  that  he  seemed  politic  and  vacillat- 
ing, for  which  he  would  not  be  excused  were  it  not  for 
his  subsequent  services,  and  his  undoubted  sincerity 
and  devotion  to  the  Protestant  cause.  During  the  life 
of  Henry  we  can  scarcely  call  Cranmer  a  reformer. 
The  most  noted  reformer  of  the  day  was  old  Hugh 
Latimer,  the  King's  chaplain,  who  declaimed  against 
sin  with  the  zeal  and  fire  of  Savonarola,  and  aimed  to 
create  a  religious  life  among  the  people,  from  whom 
he  sprung  and  whom  he  loved, — a  rough,  hearty, 
honest,  conscientious  man,  with  deep  convictions  and 
lofty  souL 

In  the  reforms  thus  far  carried  on  we  perceive  that, 
though  popular,  they  emanated  from  princes  and  not 
from  the  people.  Tlie  people  had  no  hand  in  the 
changes  made,  as  at  Geneva,  only  the  ministers  of  kings 
and  great  public  functionaries.  And  in  the  reforms 
subsequently  effected,  which  really  constitute  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation,  they  were  made  by  the  council  of 
regency,  under  the  leadership  of  Cranmer  and  the  pro- 
tectorship of  Somerset. 

The  first  thing  which  the  Government  did  after  the 

accession  of  Edward  VI.  was  to  remove  images  from 

the  churches,  as  a  form  of  idolatry,  —  much  to  the 

wrath  of  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  ablest  man 
12* 
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clergy,  was  appointed ;  and,  closely 

Masses  were  put   down.     Then  a  ] 

Parliament  that  the  appointment  of 

in  the  Crown  alone,  and  not,  as  fori 

by  the  Pope.     The  next  great  thin 

formers  directed  their  attention  was 

a  new  liturgy  in  the  public  worship 

rise  to  considerable  discussion.     Th 

sweep  away  the  old  form,  for  it  w 

sainted  doctors  of  the  Church  of  t 

would  purge  it  of  all  superstitions,  ai 

most  beautiful  and  expressive  in  the 

Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Pra 

creeds  of  course  were  retained,  as  we 
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reformation,  and  complained  of  the  coldness  of  the 
clergy,  as  well  as  of  the  general  vices  of  the  times. 
Martin  Bucer  of  Strasburg,  at  this  time  professor  at 
Cambridge,  also  wrote  letters  to  the  same  effect ;  but 
the  time  had  not  come  for  more  radical  reforms.  Then 
Parliament,  controlled  by  the  Government,  passed  an 
act  allowmg  the  clergy  to  marry, — opposed,  of  course, 
by  many  bishops  in  allegiance  to  Rome,  This  was  a 
great  step  in  reform,  and  removed  many  popular  scan- 
dals ;  it  struck  a  heavy  blow  at  the  superstitions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  showed  that  celibacy  sprung  from  no 
law  of  God,  but  was  Oriental  in  its  origin,  encouraged 
by  the  popes  to  cement  their  throne.  And  this  act 
concerning  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was  soon  followed 
by  the  celebrated  Forty-two  Articles,  framed  by  Cranmer 
and  Ridley,  which  are  tlie  bases  of  the  English  Church, 
—  a  theological  creed,  slightly  amended  afterwards  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  evangelical  but  not  Calvinistic, 
aflSrmirig  the  great  ideas  of  Augustine  and  Luther  as  to 
grace,  justification  by  faith,  and  orighial  sin,  and  repu- 
diating purgatory,  pardons,  the  worship  and  invocation 
of  saints  and  images;  a  larger  creed  than  the  Nicene 
or  Athanasian,  and  comprehensive,  —  such  as  most 
Protestants  might  accept  Both  this  and  the  book  of 
Common  Prayer  were  written  with  consummate  taste, 
were  the  work  of  great  scholars,  —  moderate,  broad, 
enlightened,  conciliatory. 


coiuiiiis^ionciN  —  I  he  jiMcst  iikmi  ii 
ill  iiiiihIm'I'  —  1i;m1  scarct'ly  c*(»iu})k't 
Llie  youug  King  died,  and  Mary  ast 

We  cannot  too  highly  praise  t 
which  the  reforms  had  been  made, 
remember  the  violence  of  the  age. 
two  or  three  capital  executions  foi 
and  Bonner,  who  opposed  the  refor 
alleled  bitterness  were  only  deprive( 
sent  to  the  Tower.     The  execution 
the  work  of  politicians,  of  great  m 
his  ascendency.     It  does  not  belong 
nor  do  the  executions  of  a  few  other 

Cranmer  himself  wa.s  a  statesmi 
preacher.  He  left  but  few  sermon 
monplace,  without  learning,  or  wit,  c 
exhortations  to  a  virtuous  life.  The 
side  of  the  reforms  I  have  mention 
cation  of  a  few  homilies  for  the  use  o 
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whicli  they  could  understand,  and  a  few  preachers 
arose  who  appealed  to  conscience  and  reason,  —  like 
Latimer  and  Eidley,  and  Hooper  and  Taylor;  but 
most  of  them  were  formal  and  cold.  There  must  have 
been  great  religious  apathy,  or  else  these  reforms 
would  have  excited  more  opposition  on  the  part  of 
the  clergy,  who  generally  acquiesced  in  the  changes. 
But  the  Reformation  thus  far  was  official ;  it  was  not 
popular.  It  repressed  vice  and  superstition,  but  kin- 
dled no  great  enthusiasm.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
English  reformei-s  and  sincere  Protestants  to  go  through 
a  great  trial ;  to  be  persecuted,  to  submit  to  martyrdom 
for  the  sake  of  their  opinions.  The  school  of  heroes 
and  saints  has  ever  been  among  blazing  fires  and  scaf- 
folds. It  was  martyrdom  which  first  gave  form  and 
power  to  early  Christianity.  The  first  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  early  Church  is  the  torments  of  the 
martyrs.  The  English  Reformation  had  no  great  dig- 
nity or  life  until  the  fimeral  pyres  were  lighted.  Men 
had  placidly  acc<;pted  new  opinions,  and  had  Bibles  to 
instruct  them;  but  it  was  to  be  seen  how  far  they 
would  make  sacrifices  to  maintain  them. 

This  test  was  afforded  by  the  accession  of  Mary, 
daughter  of  Catharine  the  Spaniard,  —  an  affectionate 
and  kind-hearted  woman  enough  in  ordinary  times,  but 
a  fiend  of  bigotry,  like  Catherine  de  Medicis,  when  called 
upon  to  suppress  the  Reformation,  although  on  her  ac- 


rians  ;   and  I  lu*  iirxl  tliiiiLj  shr  dm. 
ami   the  third  to  shut  up  Cninii 
Tower,  attaint  and  execute  thei 
like  Ridley  and  Hooper,  as  well 
who  favored  the  claims  of  the  La 
religious  reforms  of  Edward  VI. 
self  with  Rome,  and  accepts  its 
she  receives  Spanish  spies  and  J 
marries  the  son  of  Charles  V.,  a 
she  executes  the  Lady  Jane  Grey ; 
est  watch  on  the  Princess  Elizabe 
retirement  the  art  of  dissimulat 
forms  an  alliance  with  Spain ;  she 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  she  gi 
power  to  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  \^ 
diabolical  persecutions,  burning  si 
Rogers,  Sanders,  Doctor  Taylor  • 
Hunter,  and  Stephen  Harwood,  f( 
pected   of  heresy,  and  confining  i 
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compared  with  those  who  were  executed  and  assassi- 
nated in  France,  about  this  time,  by  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  the  Guises,  and  Charles  IX. 

In  those  dreadful  persecutions  which  began  with  the 
accession  of  Mary,  it  was  impossible  that  Cranmer 
should  3scape.  In  spite  of  his  dignity,  rank,  age,  and 
services,  he  could  hope  for  no  favor  or  indulgence 
from  that  morose  woman  in  whose  sapless  bosom  no 
compassion  for  the  Protestants  ever  found  admission, 
and  still  less  from  those  cruel,  mercenary,  bigoted 
prelates  whom  she  selected  for  her  ministers.  It  was 
not  customary  in  that  age  for  the  Roman  Church  to 
spare  heretics,  whether  high  or  low.  Would  it  for- 
give him  who  had  overturned  the  consecrated  altars, 
displaced  the  ritual  of  a  thousand  years,  and  revolted 
from  the  authority  of  the  supreme  head  of  the  Chris- 
tian world  ?  Would  Mary  suffer  him  to  pass  unpun- 
ished who  had  displaced  her  mother  from  the  nuptial 
bed,  and  pronounced  her  own  birth  to  be  stained  with 
an  ignominious  blot,  and  who  had  exalted  a  rival 
to  the  throne  ?  And  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  too,  those 
bigoted  prelates  and  ministers  who  would  have  sent  to 
the  flames  an  unoffending  woman  if  she  denied  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope,  were  not  the  men  to  suffer  him  to 
escape  who  had  not  only  overturned  the  papal  power  in 
England,  but  had  deprived  them  of  their  sees  and  sent 
chem  to  the  Tower.     No  matter  how  decent  the  forms  of 


]Hoiiii--rs   made   to  liiiii.      A\'lia, 
ii|ion  wa^  lii^  it'caii!  at  :<'ii,  :i<    ]ii 
tion ;  and  lie  should  have  been 
and   ])ecause   his   martyrdom  ^ 
hour  he  listened  to  the  voice  of 
and  dignities  were  promised  if  h 
founded,  heart-broken,  old,"  the 
of  death  were  stronger  for  a  ti 
conscience  or  di^nitv  of  charact 
was  he  induced  to  recant  the  doc! 
and  profess  an  allegiance  which 
emn  mockery. 

True,  Cranmer  came  to  himse 
he  was  mocked,  and  felt  both 
view  of  his  apostasy.  His  last 
Never  did  a  good  man  more  s 
memory  from  shame.  Being  pen 
people  before  liis  execution,  —  w 
part  of  his  tormentors  that  he 
firm  his  Tpnnnfofi^-        "*      ^ 
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tiiig  forth  of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth,  which 
I  now  renounce  and  refuse,  —  those  things  written 
with  my  own  hand  contrary  to  the  truth  I  thought  in 
my  heart,  and  writ  for  fear  of  death  and  to  save  my  life. 
And  forasmuch  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing  con- 
trary to  my  heart,  therefore  my  hand  shall  first  be 
punished;  for  if  I  come  to  the  fire,  it  shall  first  be 
burned.  As  for  the  Pope,  I  denounce  him  as  Christ's 
enemy  and  Antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrines." 
Then  he  was  carried  away,  and  a  great  multitude 
ran  after  him,  exhorting  him,  while  time  was,  to  re- 
member himself.  "  Coming  to  the  stake,"  says  the 
Catholic  eye-witness,  "  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and 
willing  mind,  he  took  off  his  garments  in  haste  and 
stood  upright  in  his  sliirt.  Fire  being  applied,  he 
stretched  forth  his  right  hand  and  thrust  it  into  the 
flame,  before  the  fire  came  to  any  other  part  of  his  body, 
when  his  liand  was  to  be  seen  sensibly  buniing,  he  cry- 
ing with  a  loud  voice,  *  This  hand  hath  offended.* " 

Thus  died  Cranmor,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  after  presiding  over  the  Church  of  England  above 
twenty  years,  and  having  bequeathed  a  legacy  to  his 
countrymen  of  which  they  continue  to  be  proud.  He 
had  not  the  intrepidity  of  Latimer ;  he  was  supple  to 
Henry  VIII. ;  he  was  weak  in  his  recantation ;  he  was 
not  an  original  genius,  —  but  he  was  a  man  of  great 
breadth  of  views,  conciliating,  wise,  temperate  in  re- 
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llu'  ^L'cd  of  a  lii'_;li('r  niuialil  \'  ;iin 

**  For  thus  spake  aged  Lat 
I  tarry  by  the  stake, 
Not  trusting  iu  my  own  y 
But  for  the  Saviour's  sakt 
Why  speak  of  life  or  deat 
Whose  days  are  but  a  spai 
Our  crown  is  yonder,  —  Ri 
Be  strong  and  play  the  ma 
God  helping,  such  a  torch 
We  *11  light  on  English  lant 
That  Rome,  with  all  her  ca 
Sliall  never  quench  the  brai 

The  triumphs  of  Gardiner  and  Boi 
Mary  died  with  a  bruised  heart  ai 
tion.  On  her  death,  and  the  ace 
Elizabetli,  exiles  returned  from  Ge 
to  advocate  more  radical  chancrpa 
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The  Eenaissance  had  begun,  and  the  two  movements 
were  incorporated,  —  the  religious  one  of  Germany  and 
the  Pagan  one  of  Italy,  both  favoring  liberality  of  mind, 
a  freer  style  of  literature,  restless  inquiries,  enterprise, 
the  revival  of  learning  and  art,  an  intense  spirit  of  prog- 
ress, and  disgust  for  the  Dark  Ages  and  all  the  dogmas 
of  scholasticism.  With  this  spirit  of  progress  and 
moderate  Protestantism  Elizabeth  herself,  the  best 
educated  woman  in  England,  warmly  sympathized,  as 
did  also  the  illustrious  men  she  drew  to  her  court,  to 
whom  she  gave  the  great  offices  of  state.  I  cannot  call 
her  age  a  religious  one:  it  was  a  merry  one,  cheer- 
ful, inquiring,  untrammelled  in  thought,  bold  in  specula- 
tion, eloquent,  honest,  fervid,  courageous,  hostile  to  the 
Papacy  and  all  the  bigots  of  Europe.  It  was  still 
rough,  coarse,  sensual;  when  money  was  scarce  and 
industries  ui  their  infancy,  and  material  civilization 
not  very  attractive.  But  it  was  a  great  age,  glorious, 
intellectual,  brilliant ;  with  such  stiiU\smen  as  Burleigh 
and  Walsingham  to  head  oil*  tre^ison  and  conspiracy ; 
when  great  poets  arose,  like  Jonson  and  Spenser  and 
Shakspeare ;  and  philosophers,  like  Bacon  and  Sir 
Thomas  Browne ;  and  lawyers,  like  Nicholas  Bacon  and 
Coke ;  and  elegant  courtiers,  like  Sidney  and  lialeigh 
and  Essex ;  men  of  wit,  men  of  enterprise,  who  would 
explore  distant  seas  and  colonize  new  countries;  yea, 
great  preachers,  like  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Hall;  and 
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rreat  theologians,  like  Hooker  and  Cliillingworth, — 
^uving  polish  and  dignity  to  an  uncouth  language, 
and  planting  religious  truth  in  the  minds  of  men. 

Eliza]>eth,  with  such  a  constellation  aroimd  her,  had 
no  grwit  difficulty  in  re-establishing  Protestantism  and 
giving  it  a  new  impetus,  although  she  adhered  to  litur- 
gies and  pomps,  and  loved  processions  and  fetes  and 
1  janquets  and  balls  and  expensive  dresses,  —  a  worldly 
woman,  but  progressive  and  enlightened. 

In  llie  religious  reforms  of  that  age  you  see  the  work 
of  princes  and  stjitesmen  still,  rather  than  any  great 
insurrection  of  human  intelligence  or  any  great  relig- 
ious riivival,  although  the  germs  of  it  were  springing 
u])  tlirougli  the  popular  preachers  and  the  influence  of 
(Srenevan  reformers.  Calvin's  writings  were  potent,  and 
John  Knox  was  on  his  way  to  Scotland. 

I  pass  by  rapidly  the  rciforms  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
efl'ected  by  the  Queen  and  her  ministers  and  the  con- 
vocation of  Protestiint  bishops  and  clergy  and  learned 
men  in  tlie  universities.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were 
then  in  lli(;ir  glory,  —  crowded  with  poor  students  from 
all  parts  of  England,  who  came  to  study  Greek  and 
Latin  luul  read  theology,  not  lo  ride  horses  and  row 
boats,  to  put  on  dandified  airs  and  sneer  at  lectures, 
running  away  to  London  to  attend  theatres  and  flirt 
with  girls  and  drink  champagne,  beggaring  their  fa- 
tliers   an<l   ruining  their  own  expectations  and  their 
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health.  In  a  very  short  time  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth,  which  was  hailed  generally  as  a  very  auspi- 
cious event,  things  were  restored  to  nearly  the  state  in 
which  they  were  left  by  Crannier  in  the  preceding 
reign.  This  was  not  done  by  direct  authority  of  the 
Queen,  but  by  acts  of  Parliament.  Even  Henry  VIII. 
ruled  through  the  Parliament,  only  it  was  his  tool  and 
instrument.  Elizabeth  consulted  its  wishes  as  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  nation,  for  she  aimed  to  rule  by  the 
affections  of  her  people.  But  she  recommended  the 
Parliament  to  conciliatory  measures;  to  avoid  extremes; 
to  drop  offensive  epithets,  like  "pa])ist"  and  "heretic;" 
to  go  as  far  as  the  wants  of  the  nation  required,  and  no 
farther.  Though  a  zealous  Protestant,  she  seemed  to 
have  no  great  animosities.  Her  particular  aversion  was 
Bonner,  —  the  violent,  blood-thirsty,  narrow-minded 
Bishop  of  London,  who  was  deprived  of  his  see  and 
shut  up  in  the  Tower,  put  out  of  harm's  way,  not 
cruelly  treated,  —  he  was  not  even  deprived  of  his 
good  dinners.  She  appointed,  as  her  prerogative  al- 
lowed, a  very  gentle,  moderate,  broad,  khid-hearted 
man  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  —  Parker,  who 
had  lieen  chaplain  to  her  mother,  and  who  was  highly 
esteemed  by  Burleigh  and  Nicholas  Bacon,  her  most 
influential  ministers.  Parliament  confirmed  the  old 
act,  j)assed  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL,  making 
the  sovereign  the  head  of  the  English  Church,  although 
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the  title  of  '*  supFeme  head  "  was  left  out  in  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  to  conciliate  the  Catholic  party.  To  ex- 
ecute this  supremacy,  the  Court  of  High  Commission 
was  established,  —  afterwards  so  abused  by  Charles  L 
The  Church  St»rvice  was  modified,  and  the  Act  of  Uni- 
formity was  passed  by  Parliament,  after  considerable 
debate.  The  changes  were  all  made  in  the  spirit  of 
moderation,  and  few  suifercd  beyond  a  deprivation  of 
their  sees  or  livings  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
supremacy. 

Then  followed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  setting  forth 
the  chmmI  of  the  Kstablished  Church,  —  su1>stantially 
the  cHied  which  Cranmer  had  made, — and  a  new 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  the  regulation  of  ecclesi- 
astical ct>urts. 

IJut  whatever  was  done  was  in  good  taste,  —  marked 
by  <:ro(Ml  sense  and  mcxlcration,  —  to  preserve  decency 
and  decorum,  and  re])ress  all  extremes  of  su]^)erstition 
and  licens(».  The  (^ler«xy  ])reached  in  a  black  gown  and 
(Jenevan  baiuls,  using  the  surplice  only  in  the  liturgy; 
we  see  no  lace  or  millinery.  Tlie  churches  were 
strij^jjcd  of  imajjes,  the  jiulpits  became  high  and  pro- 
minent, tlit^  altars  were  changed  to  commimion-tables 
without  candles  and  symbols.  There  was  not  much  ac- 
count made  of  singing,  for  the  lyric  version  of  the  Psalms 
was  execrable.  For  the  first  time  sinc^  Chrysostom  and 
Gregory  Xazianzen,  preaching  became  the  chief  duty  of 
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the  cleigyman;  and  his  sermons  were  long,  for  the 
people  were  greedy  of  instruction,  and  were  not  critical 
of  artistic  merits.  Among  other  things  of  note,  the 
exiles  were  recalled,  who  brought  back  with  them  the 
learning  of  the  Continent  and  the  theology  of  Geneva, 
and  an  intense  hatred  for  all  the  old  forms  of  supersti- 
tion,—  images,  crucifixes,  lighted  candles.  Catholic  vest- 
ments, —  and  a  supreme  regard  for  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures,  ratlier  than  the  authority  of  the  Church. 

Tliese  men,  mostly  learned  and  pious,  were  not  con- 
tented with  the  restoration  as  effected  by  Elizabeth's 
reformers,  —  they  wanted  greater  simplicity  of  worship 
and  a  more  definite  and  logical  creed ;  and  they  made 
a  good  deal  of  trouble,  being  very  conscientious  and 
somewhiat  narrow  and  intolerant.  So  that,  after  the 
re-establishment  of  Protestantism,  the  religious  history 
of  the  reign  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  quarrels  and 
animosities  within  the  Church,  particularly  about  vest- 
ments and  modes  of  worship,  —  things  unessential, 
minute,  technical,  —  which  led  to  great  acerbity  on 
both  sides,  and  to  some  persecution  ;  for  these  quarrels 
provoked  the  Queen  and  her  ministers,  who  wanted 
peace  and  uniformity.  To  the  Government  it  seemed 
strange  and  absurd  for  these  returned  exiles  to  make 
such  a  fuss  about  a  few  externals ;  to  these  intensified 
Protestants  it  seemed  harsh  and  cruel  that  Govern- 
ment should  insist  on  such  a  rigid  uniformity,  and 
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punish  them  for  Dot  doing  as  they  were  bidden  hj 
the  ])i.sh(»ps. 

So  they  separated  from  the  Established  Church,  and 
U'caiiie  \vhat  were  called  Non-conformists,  —  having 
not  only  disgust  of  the  decent  ritualism  of  the  Church, 
but  great  wnith  for  the  bishops  and  hierarchy  and 
spiritual  courts.  They  also  disapproved  of  the  holy 
(lays  which  the  Church  retained,  and  the  prayers  and 
the  cathc(h'al  style  of  worship,  the  use  of  the  cross  in 
])aptisni,  god-fathers  and  god-mothers,  the  confirmation 
of  (liihh-cn,  kneelhig  at  the  sacrament,  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,  the  ring  in  marriage,  the  surplice,  the 
ilivint^  riglil  of  bishops,  and  some  other  things  which 
riMuindiMl  tlieni  of  Home,  for  which  they  had  absolute 
drtcslalion,  s(?eing  in  the  old  Catholic  Church  nothing 
Init  alMtminations  and  usurpations,  no  religion  at  all, 
only  suiK^rstition  and  anti-Christian  government  and 
doctrine, —  the  reign  of  the  beast,  the  mystic  Babylon, 
tin*  scarlet  mother  revelling  in  the  sorceries  of  ancient 
Paganism.  Tliese  terrible  animosities  against  even  the 
shadows  and  resemblances  of  what  was  called  Popeiy 
were  increased  and  intensified  by  the  persecution  and 
massacres  which  the  Catholics  about  this  time  were 
committing  on  the  Protestants  in  France  and  Germany 
and  the  L<iw  Countries,  and  which  filled  the  people  of 
England, — especially  the  middle  and  lower  classes, — 
with  fear,  alarm,  anger,  and  detestation. 
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I  will  not  enter  upon  the  dissensions  which  so  early 
crept  into  the  English  Church,  and  led  to  a  separa- 
tion or  a  schism,  whatever  name  it  goes  by,  —  to  most 
people  in  these  times  not  very  interesting  or  edifying, 
because  they  were  not  based  on  any  great  ideas  of  uni- 
versal application,  and  seeming  to  such  minds  as  Bacon 
and  Parker  and  Jewell  rather  narrow  and  frivolous. 

The  great  Puritan  controversy  would  have  no  dignity 
if  it  were  confined  to  vestments  and  robes  and  forms  of 
worship,  and  hatred  of  ceremonies  and  holy  days,  and 
other  matters  which  seemed  to  lean  to  Romanism. 
But  the  grandeur  and  the  permanence  of  the  movement 
were  in  a  return  to  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church 
and  a  purer  national  morality,  and  to  the  unrestricted 
study  of  the  Bible,  and  the  exaltation  of  preaching  and 
Christian  instruction  over  forms  and  liturgies  and  anti- 
phonal  chants ;  above  all,  the  exaltation  of  reason  and 
learning  in  the  interpretation  of  revealed  truth,  and 
the  education  of  the  people  in  all  matters  which  con- 
cern their  temporal  or  religious  interests,  so  that  a  true 
and  rapid  progress  was  inaugurated  in  civilization  itself, 
which  has  peculiarly  marked  all  Protestant  countries 
having  religious  liberty.  Underneath  all  these  ap- 
parently insignificant  squabbles  and  dissensions  there 
were  two  things  of  immense  historical  importance: 
first,  a  spirit  of  intolerance  on  the  part  of  government 
and  of  church  dignitaries,  —  the  State  allied  with  the 
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Cliunli  fnrciiiLr  uniformity  with  their  decrees,  and  se- 
v«'nly  puni^liiiiL:  iho.se  who  did  not  accept  them,  —  in 
niattt'is  1hV(.ihI  all  worklly  authority;  and,  secondly, 
a  li^iiiL:  >pirit  nf  rulij^ious  lil>erty,  determmed  to  assert 
iiN  L^rlorinii^  lights  at  any  cost  or  hazjird,  and  especially 
(K'tViulnl  l.y  {]\v  most  relijjjious  and  earnest  part  of  the 
clt'iL^y,  \vli«»  wcn^  hccoming  Calvinistic  in  their  creed, 
an«l  wrrc  pu^liing  tlie  iduas  of  the  Reformation  to  their 
utniosi  loL^ical  se(iut»nce.  This  spirit  was  suppressed 
tlnriiiLr  tho  n'iu:n  of  Elizabeth,  out  of  general  respect  and 
Invc  t\»r  lur  as  a  Queen,  and  the  external  dangers  to 
wliicli  the  realm  was  exposed  from  Spain  and  France, 
wliicli  (livcrtetl  the  national  mind.  But  it  burst  out 
ticncly  ill  tlie  next  reipis,  under  James  and  Charles, 
about  the  ])i'^innin«^  of  the  seventeenth  century.  And 
this  is  the  last  development  of  the  Keformation  in  Eng- 
land to  whieji  I  can  allude, —  the  great  Puritan  contest 
tor  lilterty  (^f  worship,  running,  when  opposed  unjustly 
and  enu'lly,  into  a  contest  for  civil  liberty;  that  is,  the 
ri^hl  to  elian^e  forms  and  institutitms  of  civil  govem- 
nieiit,  even  to  the  dethronement  of  kings,  when  it  was 
the  exi>n'ssrd  and  declared  will  of  the  people,  in  whom 
was  vested  the  ultimate  source  of  sovereign tv. 

Ihit  hen*  I  must  Ik*  brief.  I  tread  on  familiar  ground, 
made  familiar  by  all  our  literature,  especially  by  the 
most  brilliant  writer  of  modern  times,  though  not  the 
great(\st  philosopher:    I   mean   that  great  artist   and 
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word-painter  Macaulay,  whose  chief  excellence  is  in 
making  clear  and  interesting  and  vivid,  by  a  world  of 
illustration  and  practical  good  sense  and  marvellous 
erudition,  what  was  obvious  to  liis  own  objective  mind, 
and  obvious  also  to  most  other  enlightened  people  not 
much  interested  in  metaphysical  disquisitions.  No 
man  more  than  he  does  justice  to  the  love  of  liberty 
which  absolutely  burned  in  the  souls  of  the  Puritans, 
—  that  glorious  party  which  produced  Milton  and 
Cromwell,  and  Hampden  and  Bunyan,  and  Owen  and 
Calamy,  and  Baxter  and  Howe. 

The  chief  peculiarity  of  those  Puritans  —  once  called 
Non-conformists,  afterwards  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents—  was  their  reception  of  the  creed  of  John 
Calvin,  the  clearest  and  most  logical  intellect  that  the 
Eeformation  produced,  though  not  the  broadest;  who 
reigned  as  a  religious  dictator  at  Geneva  and  in  the 
Eeformed  churches  of  France,  and  who  gave  to  John 
Knox  the  positivism  and  sternness  and  rigidity  which 
lie  succeeded  in  impressing  upon  the  churches  of  Scot- 
land. And  the  peculiar  doctrines  which  marked  Calvin 
and  his  disciples  were  those  deduced  from  the  majesty 
of  God  and  the  comparative  littleness  of  man,  leading 
to  and  bound  up  with  the  impotence  of  the  will,  human 
dependence,  the  necessity  of  Divine  grace, — Augustinian 
in  spirit,  but  going  beyond  Augustine  in  the  subtlety  of 
metaphysical  distinctions  and  dissertations  on  free-will^ 
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election,  and  predestination,  —  unfathomable,  but  ex- 
ceedingly attrac^tive  siibjects  to  the  divines  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  creating  a  metaphysical  divinity,  a 
theology  of  the.  brain  rather  than  of  the  heart,  a  bril- 
liant series  of  logical  and  metaphysical  deductions  from 
e.stal)lished  truths,  demanding  to  be  received  with  the 
same  unhesitating  obedience  as  the  truths,  or  Bible 
declarations,  from  which  they  are  deduced.  The  great- 
ness of  human  reason  was  never  more  forcibly  shown 
tlian  in  these  deductions;  but  they  were  carried  so  far 
as  to  insult  reason  itself  and  mock  the  consciousness  of 
mankind;  so  that  mankind  rebelled  against  the  very 
force  of  the  highest  reasonings  of  the  human  intellect, 
because  they  pushed  logicjil  sequence  into  absurdity, 
or  to  dreadful  conclusions:  " Decrctum  qiiideni  harribile 
Jateory  said  the  great  master  himself. 

The  Puritans  were  trained  in  tliLs  theology,  which 
(leA'cL^ped  the  loftiest  virtues  and  the  severest  self- 
constraints;  making  them  both  heroes  and  visionaries, 
always  conscientious  and  sometimes  rcpuLsive;  fitting 
them  \or  gigantic  tasks  and  unworthy  squabblas;  driv- 
ing them  to  the  Bible,  and  then  to  acrimonious  discus- 
sions ;  creating  fears  almost  mediicval ;  leading  them  to 
tvchni<*al  o])s<Tvation  of  religious  duties,  and  transform- 
ing the  most  genial  and  affectionate  people  under  the 
sun  into  austere  saints,  with  whom  the  most  ascetic  of 
monks  would  have  had  but  little  sympathy. 
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I  will  not  dwell  on  those  peculiarities  which  Macaulay 
ridicules  and  Taine  repeats, — the  hatred  of  theatres  and 
assemblies  and  symbolic  festivals  and  bell-ringings,  the 
rejection  of  the  beautiful,  the  elongated  features,  the 
cropped  hair,  the  unadorned  garments,  the  proscription 
of  innocent  pleasures,  the  nasal  voice,  the  cant  phrases, 
the  rigid  decorums,  the  strict  discipline,  —  these,  doubt- 
less exaggerated,  were  more  than  balanced  by  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath,  family  prayers,  temperate  habits, 
fervor  of  religious  zeal,  strict  morality,  allegiance  to 
duty,  and  the  perpetual  recognition  of  God  Almighty 
as  the  sovereign  of  this  world,  to  whom  we  are  respon- 
sible for  all  our  acts  and  even  our  thoughts.  They 
formed  a  noble  material  on  which  every  emancipating 
idea  could  work ;  men  trained  by  persecutions  to  self- 
sacrifice  and  humble  duties, — making  good  soldiers,  good 
farmers,  good  workmen  in  every  department,  honest  and 
sturdy,  patient  and  self-reliant,  devoted  to  their  fami- 
lies though  not  demonstrative  of  affection;  keeping 
the  Sunday  as  a  day  of  worship  rather  than  rest  or 
recreation,  cherishing  as  the  dearest  and  most  sacred 
of  all  privileges  the  right  to  worship  God  according 
to  the  dictates  of  conscience  enlightened  by  the  Bible, 
and  willing  to  fight,  even  amid  the  greatest  priva- 
tions and  sacrifices,  to  maintain  this  sacred  right 
and  transmit  it  to  their  children.  Such  were  the  men 
who  fought  the  battles  of  civil  liberty  under  Cromwell, 
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and  colonized  the  most  sterile  of  all  American  lands, 
making  the  dn;ary  wilderness  to  blossom  with  roses, 
and  sending  out  the  shoots  of  their  civilization  to  con- 
serve moRi  fruitful  and  favored  sections  of  the  great 
continent  which  God  gave  them,  to  try  new  experi- 
ments in  liberty  and  education. 

I  need  not  enumerate  the  different  sects  into  which 
these  Puritans  were  divided,  so  soon  as  they  felt  they 
had  tlie  riglit  to  interpret  Scripture  for  themselves. 
Nor  would  I  detail  the  various  and  cruel  persecu- 
tions to  which  these  sects  were  subjected  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  ecclesiastical  tribunals,  until  they 
rose  in  indignation  and  despair,  and  rebelled  against 
tli(^  throne,  and  made  war  on  the  King,  and  cut  off 
his  head ;  all  of  which  they  did  from  fear  and  for 
self-defence,  as  well  as  from  vengeance  and  wrath. 

Nor  can  I  describe  the  counter  reformation,  the 
great  reaction  which  succeeded  to  the  ^'lolence  of  the 
revolution.  The  English  reformation  was  not  consum- 
mated  until  constitutional  liberty  was  heralded  by  the 
reign  of  AVilliani  and  Mary,  when  the  nation  became 
almost  unanimously  rrot\stant,  with  perfect  toleration 
of  religi(»us  o|)inions,  although  the  fervor  of  the  Puri- 
tans liad  ])assed  away  forever,  leaving  a  residuum  of 
d»'ep-seated  i)opular  antipathy  to  all  the  institutions  of 
lionianism  and  all  the  ideas  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
English  reformation  began  with  princes,   and   ended 
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with  the  agitations  of  the  people.  The  German  refor- 
mation began  with  the  people,  and  ended  in  the  wars  of 
princes.  But  both  movements  were  sublime,  since  they 
showed  the  force  of  religious  ideas.  Civil  liberty  is 
only  one  of  the  sequences  which  exalt  the  character 
and  dignity  of  man  amid  the  seductions  and  imped- 
iments of  a  gilded  material  life. 
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RISE  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  JESUITS. 


XT  EXT  to  the  Protestant  Reformation  itself,  the 
■^  ^  most  memorable  moral  movement  in  the  history 
of  modern  times  was  the  counter  reformation  in  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  finally  efifected,  in  no  slight 
degree,  by  the  Jesuits.  But  it  has  not  the  grandeur 
or  historical  significance  of  the  great  insurrection  of 
human  intelligence  which  was  headed  by  Luther.  It 
was  a  revival  of  the  pietism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  with 
an  external  reform  of  manners.  It  was  not  revolution- 
ary ;  it  did  not  cast  oflf  the  authority  of  the  popes,  nor 
disband  the  monasteries,  nor  reform  religious  worship : 
it  rather  tended  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  popes, 
to  revive  monastic  life,  and  to  perpetuate  the  forms  of 
worship  which  the  Middle  Ages  had  established.  No 
doubt  a  new  religious  life  was  kindled,  and  many  of 
the  flagrant  abuses  of  the  papal  empire  were  redressed, 
and  the  lives  of  the  clergy  made  more  decent,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  revival  of  intelligence.     Nor  did  it 
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disdain  literature  or  art,  or  any  form  of  modem  civili- 
zation, but  sought  to  combine  progress  with  old  ideas ; 
it  was  an  eil'ort  to  adapt  the  Soman  theocracy  to 
changing  circumstances,  and  was  marked  by  expedi- 
ency rather  than  right,  by  zeal  rather  tlian  a  profound 
pliilosophy. 

This  movement  took  place  among  the  Latin  races, — 
the  Italians,  French,  and  Spaniards,  —  having  no  hold 
on  the  Teutonic  races  except  in  Austria,  as  much  Sla- 
vonic as  CTennan.  It  worked  on  a  poor  material,  mor- 
ally considered;  among  peoples  who  have  not  been 
distiuguLshed  for  stamma  of  character,  earnestness, 
contvnipliitive  habits,  and  nioi-al  elevation,  —  peoples 
long  enslaved,  frivolous  in  theii*  pleasures,  superstitious, 
indolent,  fond  of  fetes,  spectacles,  pictures,  and  Pagan 
reminiscences. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  not  un- 
known, even  in  Itiily.  It  was  embraced  by  many  dis- 
tinguished men.  Contarini,  an  illustrious  Venetian, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  it,  which  Cardinal  Pole  admired. 
Folengo  ascribed  justification  to  grace  alone ;  and  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  the  friend  of  Miehael  Angelo,  took  a 
deep  interest  in  these  theological  inquiries.  But  the 
doctrine  did  not  spread ;  it  was  not  understood  by  the 
j)eople,  —  it  was  a  speculation  among  scholars  and  doc- 
tors, which  gave  no  alann  to  the  Pope.  There  was 
even  an  att(.*iapt  at  internal  reform  under  Paul  III.  of 
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the  illustrious  family  of  the  Farnese,  successor  of  Leo 
X.  and  Clement  VII.,  the  two  renowned  Meilicean 
popes.  He  made  cardinals  of  Contarini,  Caraffa,  Sadi>- 
leto,  Pole,  Giberto,  —  all  men  imbued  with  Protestant 
doctrines,  and  very  religious ;  and  these  good  men  pre- 
pared a  plan  of  reform  and  submitted  it  to  the  Poj^e, 
which  ended,  however,  only  in  new  monastic  onlers. 

It  was  then  that  Ignatius  Loyola  appeared  uix)n  the 
stage,  when  Luther  was  in  the  midst  of  his  victories, 
and  when  new  ideas  were  shaking  the  pontifical  tlm>ne. 
The  desponding  successor  of  the  Gregories  and  the 
Clements  knew  not  where  to  look  for  aid  in  that  crisis 
of  peril  and  revolution.  The  monastic  orders  comjxwed 
his  regular  army,  but  they  had  become  so  corrupttnl 
that  they  had  lost  the  reverence  of  the  people.  The 
venerable  Benedictines  had  ceased  to  be  men  of  prayer 
and  contemplation  as  in  the  times  of  Bernard  and 
Anselm,  and  were  revelling  in  their  enormous  wealth. 
The  cloisters  of  Cluniacs  and  CisU»rciana  —  branches  of 
the  Benedictines — were  filled  with  idle  and  dissolute 
monks.  The  famous  Dominicans  and  Franciscans,  who 
had  rallied  to  the  defence  of  the  Papacy  three  centuri(»a 
before,  —  those  missionary  orders  that  had  filled  the 
best  pulpits  and  the  highest  chairs  of  ])hilos(>i)hy  in  the 
scholastic  age,  —  had  become  inexhaustible  subjects  of 
sarcasm  and  mockery,  for  they  were  jieddling  relics  and 
indulgences,  and  quarrelling  among  tlwimsclvos.     They 
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wen»,  liatiMl  as  inquisitors,  despised  as  scholastics,  and 
(U*si*rU(l  as  javacluTs;  the  roads  and  taverns  were  filled 
with  tluMii.  Krasnius  laughed  at  them,  Luther  abused 
tljeni,  and  tlie  Pope  reproached  them.  No  hope  from 
sucli  men  as  these,  although  they  had  once  been  re- 
nowned for  their  missions,  their  zeal,  their  learning, 
and  tlu'ir  piraeliing. 

At  this  crisis  Loyuhi  and  his  companions  volunteered 
tlu'ir  stMvices,  and  ottered  to  go  wherever  the  Pope 
should  send  tliem,  as  preachers,  or  missionaries,  or  teach- 
iTS,  instantly,  without  discussion,  conditions,  or  rewards. 
So  the.  Po])e  accepted  them,  made  them  a  new  order  of 
monks :  and  thev  did  what  the  Mendicant  Friars  had 
(huie  three  hun(h*ed  years  before, —  they  fanned  anew 
spirit,  and  raj>idly  spread  over  Europe,  over  all  the 
countries  to  which  CathoHc  Jidventurers  had  pene- 
trattnl,  and  became  the  most  cfticient  allies  that  the 
])Op(\S  ever  had. 

This  was  hi  ]r40,  six  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  Society  of  J(»sus  liad  been  laid  on  the  Mount  of 
Martyrs,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  durhig  the  pontificate 
of  Paul  III.  Don  Inigo  Lo]:)ez  de  liecalde  Loyola,  a 
Spaniard  of  noMe  blood  and  breeding,  at  first  a  page  at 
tin'  court  of  King  Ferdinand,  then  a  brave  and  chival- 
rous solditM",  was  wounded  at  tlie  siege  of  Pampeluna. 
During  a  slow  convalescence,  having  read  all  the  ro- 
mances he  could  find,  he  took  up  the  "Lives  of  the 
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Saints,"  and  became  fired  with  religious  zeaL  He  im- 
mediately forsook  the  pursuit  of  anns,  and  betook  him- 
self barefooted  to  a  pilgrimage.  He  sen'ed  the  sick  in 
hospitals ;  he  dwelt  alone  in  a  cavern,  practising  aus- 
terities ;  he  went  as  a  beggar  on  foot  to  Rome  and  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  returned  at  the  age  of  thirty-three 
to  begin  a  course  of  study.  It  was  while  completing 
his  studies  at  Paris  that  he  conceived  and  formed  the 
"  Society  of  Jesus." 

From  that  time  we  date  the  counter  reformation.  In 
fifty  years  more  a  wonderful  change  took  place  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  wrought  chiefly  by  the  Jesuits. 
Yea,  in  sixteen  years  from  that  eventful  night  —  when 
far  above  the  star-lit  city  the  enthusiastic  Loyola  had 
bound  his  six  companions  with  irrevocable  vows  —  ho 
had  established  his  Society  in  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tion of  Catholic  Europe,  against  tlie  voice  of  universities, 
the  fears  of  monarchs,  and  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
monastic  orders.  In  sixteen  years,  this  ridiculed  and 
wandering  Spanish  fanatic  had  risen  to  a  condition  of 
great  influence  and  dignity,  second  only  in  power  to 
the  Pope  himself;  animating  the  councils  of  the  Vati- 
can, mo\ang  the  minds  of  kings,  controlling  the  souls 
of  a  numerous  fraternity,  and  making  his  influence 
felt  in  every  corner  of  the  world.  Before  the  remem- 
brance of  his  passionate  eloquence,  his  eyes  of  fire, 
and  his  countenance  of  seraphic  piety  had  passed  away 
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lliiidii^lMn,  ill  ihc.  cities  of  fl 
cesses  of  Canadian  forests,  ai 
Mountains/'     They  had  the 
the  universities  ;   they  wen 
archs  and  men  of  rank;  the 
schools  of  Italy,  France,  Aus 
had  become  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  in  all  Catholic  cou: 
to  be  a  great  institution,  —  an  < 
life,  a  mechanism  endued  with 
ing  a  body  which  could  outwai 
dred   eyes,  and  outwork   Bria 
arms ;  they    had    twenty  thoi 
every  cabinet,  every  palace,  ai 
in  Catholic  Europe,  and  twei 
tended  over  the  necks  of  every 
subjects,  —  a  mighty  moral  an 
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beautifully  likened  by  Doctor  Williams  to  the  chariot  in 
the  Prophet's  vision :  "  The  spirit  of  the  living  creatures 
was  in  the  wheels ;  wherever  the  living  creatures  went, 
the  wheels  went  with  them ;  wherever  those  stood, 
these  stood :  when  the  living  creatures  were  lifted  up, 
the  wheels  were  lifted  up  over  against  them ;  and  their 
wings  were  full  of  eyes  round  about,  and  they  were  so 
high  that  they  were  dreadful.  So  of  the  institution  of 
Ignatius, —  one  soul  swayed  the  vast  mass ;  and  every 
pin  and  every  cog  in  the  machinery  consented  with  its 
whole  power  to  every  movement  of  the  one  central 
conscience." 

Luther  moved  Europe  by  ideas  which  emancipated  the 
millions,  and  set  in  motion  a  progress  which  is  the  glory 
of  our  age ;  Loyola  invented  a  machine  which  arrested 
this  progress,  and  drove  the  Catholic  world  back  again 
into  the  superstitions  and  despotisms  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
retaining  however  the  fear  of  God  and  of  Hell,  which 
some  among  the  Protestants  care  very  little  about 

What  is  the  secret  of  such  a  wonderful  success? 
Two  things:  first,  the  extraordinary  virtues,  abilities, 
and  zeal  of  the  early  Jesuits;  and,  secondly,  their 
wonderful  machinery  in  adapting  means  to  an  end. 

The  history  of  society  shows  that  no  body  of  men 
ever  obtained  a  wide-spread  ascendancy,  never  secured 
general  respect,  unless  they  deserved  it  Industry  pro- 
duces its  fruits;  learning  and  piety  have  their  natural 
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So  of  the  Jesuits,  —  there  is  no  mystery  in  their  suc- 
cess; the  same  causes  would  produce  the  same  results 
again.  When  Catholic  Europe  saw  men  bom  to  wealth 
and  rank  voluntarily  parting  with  their  goods  and 
honors;  devoting  themselves  to  religious  duties,  often 
in  a  humble  sphere;  spending  their  days  in  schools 
and  hospitals;  wandering  as  preachers  and  mission- 
aries amid  privations  and  in  fatigue ;  encountering 
perils  and  dangers  and  hardships  with  fresh  and  ever- 
sustained  enthusiasm;  and  finally  yielding  up  their  lives 
as  martyrs,  to  proclaim  salvation  to  idolatrous  savages, — 
it  knew  them  to  be  heroic,  and  believed  them  to  be  sin- 
cere, and  honored  them  in  consequence.  When  parents 
saw  that  the  Jesuits  entered  heart  and  soul  into  the 
work  of  education,  winning  their  pupils*  hearts  by 
kindness,  watching  their  moods,  directing  their  minds 
into  congenial  studies,  and  inspiring  them  with  generous 
sentiments,  they  did  not  stop  to  pry  into  their  motives ; 
and  universities,  when  they  discovered  the  superior 
culture  of  educated  Jesuits,  outstripping  all  their  as- 
sociates in  learning,  and  shedding  a  light  by  their 
genius  and  erudition,  very  naturally  appointed  them 
to  the  highest  chairs ;  and  even  the  people,  when  they 
saw  that  the  Jesuits  were  not  stained  by  vulgar  vices, 
but  were  hard-working,  devoted  to  their  labors,  earnest, 
and  eloquent,  put  themselves  under  their  teachings; 
and  especially  when  they  added  gentlemanly  manners, 
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die,"  said  Xavier,  when  about  to  visit  the  cannibal 
Island  of  Del  Moro,  "who  knows  but  what  all  may 
receive  the  Gospel,  since  it  is  most  certain  it  has  ever 
fructified  more  abundantly  in  the  field  of  "Paganism  by 
the  blood  of  martyrs  than  by  the  labors  of  missiona- 
ries," —  a  sublime  truth,  revealed  to  him  in  his  whole 
course  of  protracted  martyrdom  and  active  philan- 
thropy, especially  in  those  last  hours  when,  on  the 
Island  of  Sanshan,  he  expired,  exclaiming,  as  his  fading 
eyes  rested  on  the  cruficix.  In  te  Domine  speravij  non  con- 
fundar  in  eternum.  In  perils,  in  fastings,  in  fatigues, 
was  the  life  of  this  remarkable  man  passed,  in  order  to 
convert  the  heathen  world;  and  in  ten  years  he  had 
traversed  a  tract  of  more  than  twice  the  circumference 
of  the  earth,  preaching,  disputing,  and  baptizing,  until 
seventy  thousand  converts,  it  is  said,  were  the  fruits 
of  his  mission."  ^  "  My  companion,"  said  the  fearless 
Marquette,  when  exploring  the  prairies  of  the  Western 
wilderness,  "is  an  envoy  of  France  to  discover  new 
countries,  and  I  am  an  ambassador  of  God  to  enlighten 
them  with  the  (jospel."  L'Allemand,  when  pierced 
with  the  arrows  of  the  Iroquois,  rejoiced  that  his  mar- 
tyrdom would  induce  others  to  follow  his  example. 
Tlie  missions  of  the  early  Jesuits  extorted  praises  from 
Baxter  and  panegyric  from  Leibnitz. 

^  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  statement  is  exaggerated;  or,  if  true, 
that  cou?enion  was  merely  nominal. 
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ment  never  surpassed  in  the  power  of  its  mechanism  to 
bind  the  minds  and  wills  of  men.  Loyola  was  a  most 
extraordinary  man  in  the  practical  turn  he  gave  to  re- 
ligious rhapsodies ;  creating  a  legislation  for  his  Society 
which  made  it  the  most  potent  religious  organization 
in  the  world.  All  his  companions  were  remarkable 
likewise  for  different  traits  and  excellences,  which  yet 
were  made  to  combine  in  sustaining  the  unity  of  this 
moral  mechanism.  Lainez  had  even  a  more  compre- 
hensive mind  than  Loyola.  It  was  he  who  matured 
the  Jesuit  Constitution,  and  afterwards  controlled  the 
Council  of  Trent,  —  a  convocation  which  settled  the 
creed  of  the  Catholic  Cliurch,  especially  in  regard  to 
justification,  and  which  admitted  the  merits  of  Christ, 
but  attributed  justification  to  good  works  in  a  different 
sense  from  that  understood  and  taught  by  Luther. 

Aside  from  the  personal  gifts  and  qualities  of  the 
early  Jesuits,  they  would  not  have  so  marvellously 
succeeded  had  it  not  been  for  their  remarkable  consti- 
tution, —  tliat  which  bound  the  members  of  the  Society 
together,  and  gave  to  it  a  peculiar  unity  and  forca 
The  most  marked  thing  about  it  was  the  unbounded 
and  unhesitating  obedience  required  of  every  member 
to  superiors,  and  of  these  superiors  to  the  General  of 
the  Order,  —  so  that  there  was  but  one  will.  This  law 
of  obedience  is,  as  every  one  knows,  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  all  the  monastic  orders  from  the 
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by  his  Superior;  he  was  less  than  a  private  soldier 
in  an  army ;  he  was  a  piece  of  wax  to  be  moulded  as 
tlie  Superior  directed,  —  and  the  Superior,  in  his  turn, 
was  a  piece  of  wax  in  the  hands  of  the  Provincial, 
and  he  again  in  the  hands  of  the  General  "There 
were  many  gradations  in  rank,  but  every  rank  was  a 
gradation  in  slavery."  The  Jesuit  is  accused  of  having 
no  individual  conscience.  He  was  bound  to  do  what 
he  was  told,  right  or  wrong;  nothing  wiis  right  and 
nothing  was  wrong  except  as  the  Society  pronounced. 
The  General  stood  in  the  place  of  God.  That  man  was 
the  happiest  who  was  most  mechanical.  Every  novice 
liad  a  monitor,  and  every  monitor  was  a  spy.^  So  strict 
was  the  rule  of  Loyola,  tliat  he  kept  Francis  Borgia,  Duke 
of  Candia,  three  years  out  of  the  Society,  because  he  re- 
fused to  renounce  all  intercourse  witli  his  family.^ 

Tlie  Jesuit  was  obliged  to  make  all  natural  ties  sub- 
ordinate to  the  will  of  the  General.  And  tliis  General 
was  a  king  more  absolute  than  any  worldly  monarch, 
because  he  reigned  over  the  minds  of  his  subjects.  His 
kingdom  was  an  impcrimn  in  hiiperio ;  he  was  chosen 
for  Ufe  and  was  responsible  to  no  one,  although  he 
ruled  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  one 
sense  a  Greneral  of  the  Jesuits  resembled  the  prime 
minister  of  an  absolute  monarch,  —  say  such  a  man  as 
Richelieu,  with  unfettered  power  in  the  cause  of  abso- 

^  Steinmetz,  i.  p.  252.  >  Nioolini,  p.  35. 
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chinery,  the  r^ine,  of  the  Jesuits,  not  of  their  character, 
not  of  their  virtues  or  vices.  This  organization  is  to  be 
spoken  of  as  we  speak  of  the  discipline  of  an  army, 
—  wise  or  unwise,  as  it  reached  its  end.  The  original 
aim  of  the  Jesuits  was  the  restoration  of  the  Papal 
Church  to  its  ancient  power;  and  for  one  hundred 
years,  as  I  think,  the  restoration  of  morals,  higher 
education,  greater  zeal  in  preaching :  in  short,  a  refor- 
mation within  the  Church.  Jesuitism  was,  of  course, 
opposed  to  Protestantism ;  it  hated  the  Protestants ;  it 
hated  their  religious  creed  and  their  emancipating  and 
progressive  spirit ;  it  hated  religious  liberty. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  other  things  which  made  this 
order  of  monks  so  successful, — not  merely  tlieir  virtues 
and  their  mechanism,  but  their  adaptation  to  the  chang- 
ing spirit  of  the  times.  They  threw  away  the  old  dresses 
of  monastic  life ;  they  quitted  the  cloister  and  places  of 
meditation ;  they  were  preachers  as  well  as  scholars ; 
they  accommodated  themselves  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  tunes ;  tliey  wore  the  ordinary  dress  of  gentlemen  ; 
they  remained  men  of  the  world,  of  fine  manners  and 
cultivated  speech ;  there  was  notliing  ascetic  or  repul- 
sive about  them,  like  other  monks;  they  were  all 
things  to  all  men,  hke  politicians,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish their  ends ;  they  never  were  lazy,  or  profligate 
or  luxurious.  If  their  Order  became  enriched,  they  as 
individuals  remained  poor.    The  infe^;ior  members  were 
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discipline.     John  Wesley  learned  something;  the  In- 
dependents learned  very  little. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  Jesuits.  We  have 
seen  why  they  succeeded ;  we  have  to  inquire  how  they 
failed.  If  lustory  speaks  of  the  virtues  of  the  early 
members,  and  tlie  wonderful  mechanism  of  their  Order, 
and  their  great  success  in  consequence,  it  also  speaks  of 
the  errors  they  committed,  by  which  they  lost  the  con- 
fidence they  had  gained.  From  being  the  most  popular 
of  all  the  adherents  of  the  papal  power,  and  of  the 
ideas  of  the  Dark  Ages,  tliey  became  the  most  unpopu- 
lar ;  they  became  so  odious  that  the  Pope  was  obliged, 
by  tlie  pressure  of  public  opinion  and  of  the  Bourbon 
courts  of  Europe,  to  suppress  their  Order.  The  fall  of 
tlie  Jesuits  was  as  significant  as  their  rise.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  that  fall,  which  is  one  of  the  best  known  facts 
of  history. 

Why  did  the  Jesuits  become  unpopular  and  lose  their 
influence  ? 

They  gained  the  confidence  of  Catholic  countries 
because  they  deser\'^ed  it,  and  they  lost  that  confidence 
because  they  deserved  to  lose  it,  —  in  other  words,  be- 
cause they  became  corrupt;  and  this  seems  to  be  the 
history  of  all  institutions.  It  is  strange,  it  is  passing 
strange,  that  human  societies  and  governments  and 
institutions  should  degenerate  as  soon  as  they  become 
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a  simple  life  and  lofty  religious  enthusiasm  for  mate- 
rialistic enjoyments  and  epicurean  display?  Is  there 
a  true  advance  in  a  university,  when  it  exchanges  its 
theological  teachings  and  its  preparation  of  poor  stu- 
dents for  the  Gospel  Ministry,  for  Schools  of  Tech- 
nology and  boat-clubs  and  accommodations  for  the 
sons  of  the  rich  and  worldly? 

Now  the  Society  of  Jesus  went  through  just  such  a 
transformation  as  has  taken  place,  almost  within  the 
memory  of  living  men,  in  the  life  and  habits  and  ideas 
of  the  people  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia  and  in  the 
teachings  of  their  universities.  Some  may  boldly  say, 
"  Why  not  ?  This  change  indicates  progress."  But  this 
progress  is  exactly  similar  to  that  progress  which  the 
Jesuits  made  in  the  magnificence  of  their  churches, 
in  the  wealth  they  had  hoarded  in  their  colleges,  in  the 
fashionable  character  of  their  professors  and  confessors 
and  preachers,  in  the  adaptation  of  their  doctrines  to 
the  taste  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  in  the  elegance  and 
arrogance  and  worldliness  of  their  dignitaries.  Father 
La  Chaise  was  an  elegant  and  most  polished  man  of  the 
world,  and  travelled  in  a  coach  with  six  horses.  If  he 
had  not  been  such  a  man,  he  would  not  have  been  se- 
lected by  Louis  XIV.  for  his  confidential  and  influential 
confessor.  The  change  which  took  place  among  the 
Jesuits  arose  from  the  same  causes  as  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  among  Methodists  and  Quakers  and 
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But  the  prosperity  which  the  Jesuits  had  earned 
during  their  first  century  of  existence  excited  only 
envy,  and  destroyed  the  reverence  of  the  people;  it 
had  not  made  them  odious,  detestable.  It  was  the 
means  they  adopted  to  perpetuate  their  influence,  after 
early  virtues  had  passed  away,  which  caused  enlight- 
ened Catholic  Europe  to  mistrust  them,  and  the  Pro- 
testants absolutely  to  hate  and  vilify  them. 

From  the  very  first,  the  Society  was  distinguished  for 
the  esprit  dc  coips  of  its  members.  Of  all  things  which 
they  loved  best  it  was  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
Society, — just  as  Oxford  Fellows  love  the  prestige  of 
their  university.  And  this  power  and  influence  the 
Jesuits  determined  to  preserve  at  all  hazards  and  by 
any  means;  when  virtues  fled,  they  must  find  some- 
thing else  with  which  to  bolster  themselves  up :  they 
must  not  part  with  their  power ;  the  question  was,  how 
should  they  keep  it  ? 

First,  they  adopted  the  doctrine  of  expediency, — that 
the  end  justifies  the  means.  They  did  not  invent  this 
sophistry,  —  it  is  as  old  as  our  humanity.  Abraham 
used  it  when  he  told  lies  to  the  King  of  Egypt,  to  save 
the  honor  of  his  wife ;  Caesar  accepted  it,  when  he  vin- 
dicated imperialism  as  the  only  way  to  save  the  Boman 
Empire  from  anarchy;  most  politicians  resort  to  it 
when  they  wish  to  gain  their  ends.     Politicians  have 

ever  been  as  unscrupulous  as  the  Jesuits,  in  adopting 
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accepted,  because  these  swelled  their  numbers.  They 
gave  the  crucifix,  which  covered  up  all  sins ;  they  per- 
mitted their  converts  to  retain  their  ancient  habits  and 
customs.  In  order  to  be  popular,  Eobert  de  Nobili,  it 
is  said,  traced  his  lineage  to  Brahma ;  and  one  of  their 
missionaries  among  the  Indians  told  the  savages  that 
Christ  was  a  warrior  who  scalped  women  and  children. 
Anything  for  an  outward  success.  Under  their  teach- 
ings it  was  seen  what  a  light  affair  it  was  to  bear  the 
yoke  of  Christ  So  monarchs  retained  in  their  service 
confessors  who  imposed  such  easy  obligations.  So  or- 
dinary people  resorted  to  the  guidance  of  such  leaders, 
who  made  themselves  agreeable.  The  Jesuit  colleges 
were  filled  with  casuists.  Their  whole  moral  philoso- 
phy, if  we  may  believe  Arnauld  and  Pascal,  was  a  tis- 
sue of  casuistry ;  truth  was  obscured  in  order  to  secure 
popularity;  even  the  most  diabolical  persecution  was 
justified  if  heretics  stood  in  the  way.  Father  Le  Tellier 
rejoiced  in  the  slaughter  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  and  Tc 
Deunis  were  offered  in  the  churches  for  the  extinction 
of  Protestantism  by  any  means.  If  it  could  be  shown 
to  be  expedient,  the  Jesuits  excused  the  most  out- 
rageous crimes  ever  perpetrated  on  this  earth. 

Again,  the  Jesuits  are  accused  of  riveting  fetters  on 
the  human  mind  in  order  to  uphold  their  power,  and  to 
sustain  the  absolutism  of  the  popes  and  the  absolutism  of 
kings,  to  which  they  were  equally  devoted.   They  taught 
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archs.  Mary  of  Scotland  was  a  tool  in  their  hands,  and 
so  was  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  France.  La  Chaise 
and  Le  Tellier  were  mere  politicians.  The  Jesuits  were 
ever  political  priests;  the  history  of  Europe  the  last 
three  hundred  years  is  full  of  their  cabals.  Their 
political  influence  was  directed  to  the  persecution  of 
Protestants  as  well  as  infidels.  They  are  accuseJ  of 
securing  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  —  one 
of  the  greatest  crimes  in  the  history  of  modern  times, 
which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  four  hundred  thousand 
Protestants  from  France,  and  the  execution  of  four 
hundred  thousand  more.  They  incited  the  dragonnades 
of  Louis  XIV.,  who  was  under  their  influence.  They 
are  accused  of  the  assassination  of  kings,  of  the  fires  of 
Smithfield,  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  of  the  cruelties  in- 
flicted by  Alva,  of  the  Thirty  Yeiira*  War,  of  the  feroci- 
ties of  the  Guises,  of  inquisitions  and  massacres,  of  sun- 
dry other  political  crimes,  with  what  justice  I  do  not 
know;  but  certain  it  is  they  became  objects  of  fear, 
and  incurred  the  hostilities  of  Catholic  Europe,  espe- 
cially of  all  liberal  thinkers,  and  their  downfall  was 
demanded  by  the  very  courts  of  Europe.  Wliy  did 
they  lose  their  jKDpularity  ?  Wliy  were  they  so  dis- 
trusted and  hated?  The  fact  that  they  were  hated  is 
most  undoubted,  and  there  must  have  been  cause  for 
it  It  is  a  fact  that  at  one  time  they  were  respected 
and  honored,  and  deserved  to  be  so:  must  there  not 
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the  Jesuits.  Their  most  powerful  and  bitter  foe  was 
a  woman,  —  the  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  the  infamous 
Madame  de  Pompadour.  She  hated  the  Jesuits  as 
Catharine  de  Medici  hated  the  Calvinists  in  the  time 
of  Charles  IX.,  —  not  because  they  were  friends  of 
absolutism,  not  because  they  wrote  casuistic  books,  not 
because  they  opposed  liberal  principles,  not  because 
they  were  spies  and  agents  of  Rome,  not  because  they 
perverted  education,  not  because  they  were  boastful 
and  mercenary  missionaries  or  cunning  intriguers  in 
the  courts  of  princes,  not  because  they  had  marked 
their  course  through  Europe  in  a  trail  of  blood,  but 
because  they  were  hostile  to  her  ascendancy,  —  a  woman 
who  exercised  about  the  same  influence  in  France  as 
Jezebel  did  at  the  court  of  Ahab.  I  respect  the  Jesuits 
for  the  stand  they  took  against  this  woman :  it  is  the 
best  thing  in  their  history.  But  here  they  did  not 
show  their  usual  worldly  wisdom,  and  they  failed. 
They  were  judicially  blinded.  The  instrument  of  their 
humiliation  was  a  wicked  woman.  So  strange  are  the 
ways  of  Providence!  He  chose  Esther  to  save  the 
Jewish  nation,  and  a  harlot  to  punish  the  Jesuits.  She 
availed  herself  of  their  mistakes. 

It  seems  that  the  Superior  of  the  Jesuits  at  Marti- 
nique failed;  for  the  Jesuits  embarked  in  commercial 
speculations  while  officiating  as  missionaries.  The  an- 
gry creditors  of  La  Valette,  the  Jesuit  banker,  demanded 
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ganellL  So  that  in  1773,  by  a  papal  decree,  the  Order 
was  suppressed ;  669  colleges  were  closed ;  223  missions 
were  abandoned,  and  more  than  22,000  members  were 
dispersed.  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  their  prop- 
erty, which  amounted  to  about  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  in  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 

This  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  clear  case  of  re- 
ligious persecution,  incited  by  jealous  governments  and 
the  infidel  or  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age,  on  the 
eve  of  the  French  Revolution.  It  simply  marks  the 
hostilities  wliich,  for  various  reasons,  they  had  called 
out.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  their  faults  were 
greatly  exaggerated ;  but  it  is'  certain  that  so  severe 
and  high-handed  a  measure  would  not  have  been  taken 
by  the  Pope  had  it  not  seemed  to  him  necessary  to 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  Church.  Had  they  been  in- 
nocent, the  Pope  would  have  lost  his  throne  sooner 
than  commit  so  great  a  wrong  on  his  most  zealous 
servants.  It  is  impossible  for  a  Protestant  to  tell  how 
far  they  were  guilty  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
them.  I  do  not  believe  that  their  lives,  as  a  general 
thing,  were  a  scandal  sufficient  to  justify  so  sweeping 
a  measure;  but  their  institution,  their  regime,  their 
organization,  their  constitution,  were  deemed  hostile  to 
liberty  and  the  progress  of  society.  And  if  zealous 
govern  iiients  —  Catholic  princes  themselves  —  should 
feel  that  the  Jesuits  were  opposed  to  the  true  progress 
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Catholics  for  their  virtues  and  intelligence,  whatever 
may  be  the  machinery  of  their  organization,  they  will 
retain  their  power;  and  not  until  they  interfere  with 
elections  and  Protestant  schools,  or  teach  dangerous 
doctrines  of  public  morality,  has  our  Government  any 
right  to  interfere  with  them.  They  will  stand  or  fall 
as  they  win  the  respect  or  excite  the  wrath  of  enlight- 
ened  nations.  But  the  principles  they  are  supposed 
to  defend,  —  expediency,  casuistry,  and  hostility  to  free 
inquiry  and  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  ver- 
nacular languages,  —  these  are  just  causes  of  complaint 
and  of  unrelenting  opposition  among  all  those  who 
accept  the  great  ideas  of  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
since  they  are  antagonistic  to  what  we  deem  most 
I^recious  in  our  institutions.  So  long  as  the  contest 
shall  last  between  good  and  evil  in  this  world,  we  have 
a  right  to  declaim  against  all  encroachments  on  liberty 
and  sound  morality  and  an  evangelical  piety  from  any 
quarter  whatever,  and  we  are  recreant  to  our  duties 
unless  we  speak  our  minds.  Hence,  from  the  light  I 
have,  I  pronounce  judgment  against  the  Society  of 
Jesus  as  a  dangerous  institution,  unfortunately  planted 
among  us,  but  which  we  cannot  help,  and  can  attack 
only  with  the  weapons  of  reason  and  truth. 

And  yet  I  am  free  to  say  that  for  my  part  I  prefer 
even  the  Jesuit  discipline  and  doctrines,  much  as  I 
dislike  them,  to  the  unblushing  infidelity  which  has 
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JOHN  CALVIN. 


PROTESTANT  THEOLOGY. 


JOHN  CALVIN  was  pre-eminently  the  theologian  of 
the  Eeformation,  and  stamped  his  genius  on  the 
tliinking  of  liis  age,  —  equally  an  authority  with  the 
Swiss,  the  Dutch,  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Puritans.  His 
vast  influence  extends  to  our  own  times.  His  fame  as  a 
benefactor  of  mind  is  immortal,  although  it  cannot  be 
said  that  he  is  as  much  admired  and  extolled  now  as  he 
was  fifty  years  ago.  Nor  was  he  ever  a  favorite  with  the 
English  Church.  He  has  been  even  grossly  misrepre- 
sented by  theological  opponents;  but  no  critic  or  histo- 
rian has  ever  questioned  his  genius,  his  learning,  or  his 
piety.  No  one  denies  that  he  has  exerted  a  great  influ- 
ence on  Protestant  countries.  As  a  theologian  he  ranks 
with  Saint  Augustine  and  Thomas  Aquinas, — maintain- 
ing essentially  the  same  views  as  those  held  by  these 
great  lights,  and  being  distinguished  for  the  same  logi- 
cal power;  reigning  like  them  as  an  intellectual  dicta- 
tor in  the  schools,  but  not  so  interesting  as  they  were 
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party  in  France.  In  1533  he  went  to  Paris,  tlien  as 
always  the  centre  of  the  national  life,  where  the  new 
ideas  were  creating  great  commotion  in  scholarly  and 
ecclesiastical  circles,  and  even  in  the  court  itself.  Giv- 
ing offence  to  tlie  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  for  hia  evan- 
gelical views  as  to  Justification,  he  was  obliged  to  8eek 
refuge  with  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  whose  castle  at  Pau 
was  the  resort  of  persecuted  reformers.  After  leading 
rather  a  fugitive  life  in  different  parts  of  France,  he 
retreated  to  Switzerland,  and  at  twenty-six  published 
his  celebrated  "  Institutes,"  which  he  dedicated  to  Fran- 
cis I.,  hoping  to  convert  him  to  the  Protestant  faith. 
After  a  short  residence  in  Italy,  at  the  court  of  the 
Duchess  of  Ferrara,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Geneva, 
and  his  great  career  began. 

Geneva,  a  city  of  the  Allobroges  in  the  time  of  Ctesar. 
possessed  at  this  time  about  twenty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  was  a  free  state,  having  a  constitution 
somewhat  like  that  of  Florence  when  it  was  under  the 
control  of  Savonarola.  It  had  rebelled  against  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury its  patron  ruler.  The  government  of  this  little 
Savoyard  state  became  substantially  like  that  which 
exbted  among  the  Swiss  cantons.  The  supreme  power 
resided  in  the  council  of  Two  Hundred,  which  alone  had 
the  power  to  make  or  abolish  laws.  There  was  a  lesser 
council  of  Sixty,  for  diplomatic  objects  only. 
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of  the  ministers  that  they  refused  to  administer  the 
sacraments.  This  created  such  a  ferment  that  the  syn- 
dics expelled  Calvin  and  Farel  from  the  city.  They 
went  at  first  to  Berne,  but  the  Bernese  would  not  re- 
ceive them.  They  then  retired  to  Basle,  wearied,  wet, 
and  hungry,  and  from  Basle  they  went  to  Strasburg. 
It  was  in  this  city  that  Calvin  dwelt  three  years, 
spending  his  time  in  lecturing  on  divinity,  in  making 
contributions  to  exegetical  theology,  in  perfecting  his 
"  Institutes,"  forming  a  close  alliance  with  Melancthon 
and  other  leading  reformers.  So  pre-occupied  was  he 
with  his  labors  as  a  commentator  of  the  Scriptures, 
that  he  even  contemplated  withdrawing  from  the  pub- 
lic service  of  religion. 

Calvin  was  a  scholar  as  well  as  theologian,  and  quiet 
labors  in  his  library  were  probably  more  congenial  to 
his  tastes  than  active  parochial  duties.  His  highest 
life  was  amid  his  books,  in  serene  repose  and  lofty  con- 
templation. At  this  time  he  had  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence, his  advice  being  much  sought  for  its  wisdom 
and  moderation.  His  judgment  was  almost  unerring, 
since  he  was  never  led  away  by  extravagances  or 
enthusiasm :  a  cold,  calm  man  even  among  his  friends 
and  admirers.  He  had  no  passions;  he  was  all  intel- 
lect. It  would  seem  that  in  his  exile  he  gave  lectures 
on  divinity,  being  invited  by  the  Council  of  Strasburg ; 
and  also  interested  himself  in  reference  to  the  Sacra- 


Calvin  was  present  as  tli 
burg.    Here,  for  the  first  t 
tliere  was  no  close  intiitiat 
two  great  men  met  in  tl 
which   was    summoneil    ai 
Charles  V.,  in  order  to  pi 
Catholics  and   Protestants, 
rcmoveii   to   liatisbon.      M 
party,  and   Doctor  Eck   the 
J^ucer  were  inclined  to  peac 
freely  ofTcretl  liis  hand,  agre 
adopt  the  idea  of  Justificat 
allowing  that  it  proceeds  fro 
of  our  own ;  but,  like  Lutli 
any  attempt  at  union  whi( 
tnith,  and  had  no  faith  ir 
party,  as  it  was  to  be  expects 
Bubieptof  *>■-  -■■ 
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Berengar.  Nor  was  Luther  fully  emancipated  from 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  modifying  without  essentially 
changing  it.  Calvin  maintained  that  "This  is  my 
body "  meant  that  it  signified  "  my  body."  In  regard 
to  original  sin  and  free-will,  as  represented  by  Augus- 
tine, there  was  no  dispute ;  but  much  difficulty  attended 
the  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  Justification.  The 
greatest  difficulty  was  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation,  which  was  rejected  by  the  reformers 
because  it  had  not  the  sanction  of  the  Scriptures ;  and 
when  it  was  found  that  this  caused  insuperable  diffi- 
culties about  the  Lord's  Supper,  it  was  thought  useless 
to  proceed  to  other  matters,  like  confession,  masses  for 
the  dead,  and  the  withholding  the  cup  from  the  laity. 
There  was  not  so  great  a  difiference  between  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  theologians  concerning  the  main  body  of 
dogmatic  divinity  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  funda- 
mental questions  pertaining  to  God,  the  Trinity,  the  mis- 
sion and  divinity  of  ChrLst,  original  shi,  free-will,  grace, 
predestination,  had  been  formulated  by  Tliomas  Aquiqas 
with  as  much  severity  as  by  Calvin.  The  great  subjects 
at  issue,  in  a  strictly  theological  view,  were  Justification 
and  the  Eucharist.  Respecting  free-will  and  predesti- 
nation, the  Catholic  theologians  have  never  been  agreed 
among  themselves,  —  some  siding  with  Augustine,  like 
Aquinas,  Bernard,  and  Anselm ;  and  some  with  Pe- 
lagius,   like    Ab^lard   and    Lainez  the  Jesuit  at  the 


now    the     cstablislitMl    faith    of 
Chunli. 

After    the    Diet  of   Ratisbon, 
Geneva,  at  the  eager  desire  of  t 
Council  summoned  him  to  retu 
raised  for  him.     "Calvin,  that  h 
man,"  they  said,  "  it  is  he  whon 
!  the  minister  of  the  Lord."     Yet 

return ;  he  preferred  his  quiet  li 
obeyed  the  voice  of  conscience.     C 
tember,  1541,  he  returned  to  his  p 
and  was  received  by  the  whole  city 
i  stration  of  respect;  and  a  cloth  cl 

j  as  a  present,  which  he  seemed  to 

The  same  year  he  was  married  to  j 
Burie,  who  was  a  worthy,  well-rea 
man,  with  whom  he  lived  happily  f 
her  death.  She  was  superior  to  L 
rine  Bora,  in  culture  and  dignity,  a 
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much  ol  When  his  wife  died  it  seems  he  mourned  for 
her  with  decent  grief,  but  did  not  seek  a  second  mar- 
riage, perhaps  because  he  was  unable  to  support  a  wife 
on  his  small  stipend  as  she  would  wish  and  expect. 
He  rather  courted  poverty,  and  refused  reasonable 
gratuities.  His  body  was  attenuated  by  fasting  and 
study,  like  that  of  Saint  Bernard.  When  he  was 
completing  liis  "  Institutes/'  he  passed  days  without 
eating  and  nights  without  sleepuig.  And  as  he  prac- 
tised poverty  he  had  a  right  to  inculcate  it.  He  kept 
no  servant,  lived  in  a  small  tenement,  and  was  always 
poorly  clad.  He  derived  no  profit  from  any  of  his 
books,  and  the  only  present  he  ever  consented  to  re- 
ceive was  a  silver  goblet  from  the  I^rd  of  Varennes. 
Luther's  stipend  was  four  hundred  and  fifty  florins; 
and  he  too  refused  a  yearly  gift  from  the  booksellers 
of  four  hundred  dollars,  not  wisliing  to  receive  a  gra- 
tuity for  his  writings.  Calvin's  salary  was  only  fifty 
dollars  a  year,  with  a  house,  twelve  measures  of  corn, 
and  two  pipes  of  wine;  for  tea  and  coffee  were  then 
unknown  in  EurojKi,  and  wine  seems  to  have  been  the 
usual  beverage,  after  water.  He  was  pre-eminently  a 
conscientious  man,  not  allowing  liis  feelings  to  sway  his 
judgment.  He  was  sedate  and  dignified  and  cheerful ; 
though  Bossuet  accuses  him  of  a  surly  disposition, — 
un  genre  triste,  un  esprit  cliagrin.  Though  formal  and 
stern,  women  never  shrank  from  familiar  conversation 
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with  him  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Though  intolerant 
of  error,  lie  cherished  no  personal  animosities.  Calvin 
was  more  refined  than  Luther,  and  never  like  hini 
gave  vent  to  coarse  expressions.  He  had  not  Luther's 
physical  strength,  nor  his  versatility  of  genius ;  nor 
as  a  reformer  was  he  so  violent.  "  Luther  aroused ; 
Calvin  tranquillized."  The  one  stormed  the  great  citadel 
of  error,  the  other  furnished  the  weapons  for  holding 
it  after  it  Wius  taken.  The  former  was  more  popular; 
the  latter  appealed  to  a  higher  intelligence.  The  Saxon 
reformer  was  more  eloquent;  the  Swiss  reformer  wa» 
more  dialectical.  The  one  advocated  unity ;  the  othe/ 
theocracy.  Luther  was  broader;  Calvin  engrafted  on 
liis  reforms  the  Old  Testament  observances.  The  watch' 
word  of  the  one  was  Grace ;  that  of  the  other  was  Pre- 
destination. Luther  cut  knots ;  Calvin  made  systema 
Lutlier  destroyed;  Calvin  legislated.  His  great  principle 
of  govta'iiment  w^as  aristocratic.  He  wished  to  see  both 
Churcli  and  State  governed  by  a  select  few  of  able  men. 
Tn  all  his  writings  we  see  no  trace  of  popular  sover- 
eignty. Ilti  interested  himself,  like  Savtmarola,  in  po- 
litical institutions,  but  would  separate  the  functions 
of  the  magistracy  from  those  of  the  clergy ;  and  he 
clung  to  the  notion  of  a  theocratic  government,  like 
Jewish  legislators  and  the  popes  themselves.  The  idea 
of  a  theocracy  was  the  basis  of  Calvin's  system  of  legis- 
lation, as  it  was  that  of  Leo  L     He  desired  that  the  tem- 
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poral  power  should  rule  in  the  name  of  Grod,  —  should 
be  the  arm  by  which  spiritual  principles  should  be 
enforced.    He  did  not  object  to  the  spiritual  domina- 
tion of  the  popes,  so  far  as  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  word  of  God.     He  wished  to  realize  the  grand  idea 
which  the  Middle  Ages  sought  for,  but  sought  for  in 
vain, — that  the  Church  must  always  remain  the  mother 
of  spiritual  principles ;  but  he  objected  to  the  exercise 
of  temporal  power  by  churchmen,  as  well  as  to  the 
interference  of  the  temporal  power  in  matters  purely 
spiritual, — virtually  the  doctrine  of  Anselm  and  Becket. 
But,  unlike  Becket,  Calvm  would  not  screen  clergymen 
accused  of  crime  from  temporal  tribunals;   he  rather 
sought  the  humiliation  of  the  clergy  in  temporal  mat- 
ters.    He  also  would  destroy  inequalities  of  rank,  and 
do  away  with  church  dignitaries,  like  bishops  and  deans 
and  archdeacons ;  and  he  instituted  twice  as  many  lay- 
men as  clergymen  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies.     But  he 
gave  to  the  clergy  the  exclusive  right  to  excommuni- 
cate, and  to  regulate  the  admhiistration  of  the  sacra- 
ments.   He  was  himself  a  high-churchman  in  his  spirit, 
both  in  reference  to  the  divine  institution  of  the  pres- 
byterian  form  of  government  and  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Church  as  a  great  power  in  the  world. 

Calvin  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  civil  polity 
of  Geneva,  although  it  was  established  before  he  came  t6 

the  city.     He  undertook  to  frame  for  the  State  a  code 
16» 


of  morala    He  limited  the  fraadom  of  tlie 

tamed  the  old  democntic  oonatitati 
The  general  assembly,  which  met 
inated  syndics,  or  jadgea;  bat  nothing  was 
the  general  assembly  irhich  had  not  prBvioiu^ 
siderud  in  the  council  of  the  Two  Hnndied ;  and  nothing 
in  the  latter  which  had  not  bean  bron^t  bafora  the 
council  of  Sixty ;  nor  even  in  this,  iriiich  had  not  bean 
approved  by  the  lesser  coanciL  The  foar  syndioa,  with 
their  council  of  sixteen,  had  power  of  lile  and  deatl^  and 
the  wliule  ])uhlic  businees  of  the  state  wu  in  thair 
hands.  The  supreme  legislation  waa  in  the  ooonoil  ci 
Two  Huiidredi  which  was  much  influenced  hy  eocknaa- 
tics,  or  the  consistory.  If  a  man  not  forbidden  to  laka 
the  ^craineut  neglected  to  receive  it,  he  was  otn- 
deiniied  U)  bunishment  for  a  year.  One  was 
to  du  public  penance  if  he  omitted  a  Sunday 
The  inilitury  gnrriBon  was  summoned  to  piayera  twioe 
a  day.  Tlic  judges  punished  severely  all  prdknitj',  u 
bliisplieiuy.  A  mason  was  pot  in  prison  three  daya  Cor 
simply  saying,  when  felling  from  a  bnildin^  that  it 
must  be  the  work  of  the  DeviL  A  yonng  giil  who 
insulted  her  mother  was  publicly  punished  fuid 
on  bread-and-water ;  and  a  peasant-boy  who  callv 
mother  a  devil  was  publicly  whipped.  A  oliild  who 
struck  his  mother  was  beheaded;  adultery  t.na  pun- 
ished  with  death  ;  a  woman  was  publidy  scout;ged 
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because  she  sang  common  songs  tx)  a  psalm-tune ;  and 
another  because  she  dressed  herself,  in  a  frolic,  in  man's 
attire.  Brides  were  not  allowed  to  wear  wreaths  in 
their  bonnets;  gamblers  were  set  in  the  pillory,  and 
card-playing  and  nine-pins  were  denounced  as  gam- 
bling. Heresy  was  punished  with  death ;  and  in  sixty 
years  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  were  burned  to 
death,  in  Geneva,  for  witchcraft.  Legislation  extended 
to  dress  and  private  habits ;  many  innocent  amuse- 
ments were  altogether  suppressed;  also  holidays  and 
theatrical  exhibitions.  Excommunication  was  as  much 
dreaded  as  in  the  Media3val  church. 

In  regard  to  the  worship  of  God,  Calvin  was  opposed 
to  splendid  churches,  and  to  all  ritualism.  He  retained 
psalm-singing,  but  abolished  the  organ ;  he  removed  the 
altar,  the  crucifix,  and  muniments  from  the  churches, 
and  closed  them  during  the  week-days,  unless  the 
minister  was  present.  He  despised  what  we  call  art, 
especially  artistic  music ;  nor  did  he  have  much  respect 
for  artificial  sermons,  or  the  art  of  speaking.  He  him- 
self preached  ex  tempore,  nor  is  there  evidence  that  he 
ever  wrote  a  sermon. 

Respecting  the  Eucharist,  Calvin  took  a  middle  course 
between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  —  believing  neither  in 
the  actual  presence  of  Christ  in  the  consecrated  bread, 
nor  regarding  it  as  a  mere  symbol,  but  a  means  by 
which  divine  grace  is  imparted;  a  mirror  in  which 
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use  to  bind  its  members  together, 
used  from  the  beginning ;  yet  he  v 
with  mildness  and  charity,  since 
judge  the  heart.     And  herein  h( 
customs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  ant 
excommunicated  as  lost,  but  to  t 
faithful.     No  one,  he  maintained, 
deserving  eternal  death  who  was 
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to  the  wrath  of  God  and  the  power  of  Satan.  He  re- 
garded the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord^s  Supper  as  a  means  to 
help  manifold  infirmities, — as  a  time  of  meditation  for 
beholding  Christ  the  crucified;  as  confirming  reconcilia- 
tion with  God ;  as  a  visible  sign  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
recognizing  his  actual  but  spiritual  presence.  Luther 
recognized  the  bodily  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Eucha- 
rist, while  he  rejected  transubstantiation  and  the  idea 
of  worshipping  the  consecrated  wafer  as  the  real  God. 
This  difference  in  the  opinion  of  the  reformers  as  to  the 
Eucharist  led  to  bitter  quarrels  and  controversies,  and 
divided  the  Protestants.  Calvin  pursued  a  middle 
and  moderate  course,  and  did  much  to  harmonize  the 
Protestant  churches.  He  always  sought  peace  and 
moderation;  and  his  tranquillizing  measures  were  not 
pleasant  to  the  Catholics,  who  wished  to  see  divisions 
among  their  enemies. 

Calvin  had  a  great  dislike  of  ceremonies,  festivals, 
holidays,  and  the  like.  For  images  he  had  an  aversion 
amounting  to  horror.  Christmas  was  the  only  festival 
he  retained.  He  was  even  slanderously  accused  of  wish- 
ing to  abolish  the  Sabbath,  the  observance  of  which  he 
inculcated  with  the  strictness  of  the  Puritans.  He 
introduced  congregational  singing,  but  would  not  allow 
the  ear  or  the  eye  to  be  distracted.  The  music  was 
simple,  dispensing  with  organs  and  instruments  and  all 
elaborate  and  artistic  display.     It  is  needless  to  say 
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Luther,  who  did  not  sepai 
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and  every  presbyter  was  a  bishop.  A  deacon  was  an 
officer  to  take  care  of  the  poor,  not  to  preach.  And  it 
was  necessary  that  a  minister  should  have  a  double 
call,  —  both  an  inward  call  and  an  outward  one, — or 
an  election  by  the  people  in  union  with  the  clergy. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  set  forth  elders,  but  the  people  in- 
dicated their  approval  by  lifting  up  their  hands.  In  the 
Presl)yterianism  which  Calvin  instituted  he  maintained 
that  the  Church  is  represented  by  the  laity  as  well  as 
by  the  clerg}^  He  tlierefore  gave  the  right  of  excom- 
munication to  the  congregation  in  conjunction  with  the 
clergy.  In  tlie  Lutlieran  Church,  as  in  the  Catholic, 
the  right  of  excommunication  was  vested  in  tlie  clergy 
alone.  But  Calvin  gave  to  the  clergj'  alone  the  right  to 
administer  the  sacraments ;  nor  would  he  give  to  the 
Church  any  other  j)ower  of  punishment  than  exclusion 
from  the  Lord's  Supix?T,  and  excommunication.  His 
organization  of  the  Church  was  aristocratic,  placing  the 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of  approved  wisdom 
and  piety.  He  had  no  sympathy  with  democracy, 
either  civil  or  religious,  and  he  formed  a  close  union 
l)ctween  Church  and  State,  —  giving  to  the  council  the 
right  to  choose  elders  and  to  confirm  the  election  of 
ministers.  As  already  stated,  he  did  not  attempt  to 
shield  the  clergy  from  the  civil  tribunals.  The  con- 
sistory, which  assembled  once  a  week,  was  formed  of 
elders  and  preachers,  and  a  messenger  of  the  civil  court 
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interference  of  the  State  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  even 
while  he  would  separate  the  functions  of  the  clergy 
from  those  of  the  magistrates.  He  allowed  the  State 
to  pronounce  the  final  sentence  on  dogmatic  ques- 
tions, and  hence  the  ]:)ower  of  the  synod  failed  in 
Geneva.  Moreover,  the  payment  of  ministers  by  the 
State  rather  than  by  the  people,  as  in  tliis  country, 
wjis  against  the  old  Jewish  custom,  which  Calvin  so 
often  borrowed,  —  for  the  priests  among  the  Jews  were 
independent  of  the  kings.  But  Calvin  wished  to  de- 
stroy caste  among  the  clergy,  and  consequently  spiritual 
tyranny.  In  his  legislation  we  see  an  intense  hostility 
to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church, — one  of  the  animating 
principles  of  the  Eeformers ;  and  hence  the  Reformers, 
in  their  hostility  to  Rome,  went  from  Sylla  into  Charyb- 
dis.  Calvin,  like  all  churchmen,  exalted  naturally  the 
theocratic  idea  of  the  old  Jewish  and  Mediaeval  Church, 
and  yet  practically  put  the  Church  into  the  hands  of 
laymen.  In  one  sense  he  was  a  spiritual  dictator,  and 
like  Luther  a  sort  of  Protestant  pope ;  and  yet  he  built 
up  a  system  which  was  fatal  to  spiritual  power  such  as 
had  existed  among  the  Catholic  priesthood.  For  their 
sacerdotal  spiritual  power  he  would  substitute  a  moral 
power,  the  result  of  personal  bearing  and  sanctity. 
It  is  amusing  to  hear  some  people  speak  of  Calvin  as  a 
ghostly  spiritual  father ;  but  no  man  ever  fought  sacer- 
dotalism more  earnestly  than  he.    The  logical  sequence 
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punish,  as  iu  the  case  of 
into  the  circle  of  social  \ 
ral  rather  than  a  spiritu 
overtlirew  the  episcopal  c 
tion,  not  recognized  in  the 
J  clergy  and  laity.     As  for 

j.  not   exist  in   any  country 

I     I  was  no  such  thing  as  true 

1     i  the  Reformers  attempted,  a 

[5     1  compulsory  unity  of   faith; 
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to  learn  and  accept.     This  i 
ance  of  what  the  Church 
haps  a  necessity  in  well-org« 
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logical  consequence.  When  we  remember  how  few 
men  are  capable  of  interpreting  Scripture  for  them- 
selves, and  how  few  are  disposed  to  exercise  this  right, 
we  can  see  why  the  formulated  catechism  proved  useful 
in  securing  unity  of  belief;  but  when  Protestant  divines 
insisted  on  the  acceptance  of  the  articles  of  faith  which 
they  deduced  from  the  Scriptures,  they  did  not  dif- 
fer materially  from  the  Catholic  clergy  in  persisting 
on  the  acceptance  of  the  authority  of  the  Church  as 
to  matters  of  doctrine.  Probably  a  church  organiza- 
tion is  impossible  without  a  formulated  creed.  Such  a 
creed  has  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Nice, 
and  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  abandoned  by  any  Christian 
Church  in  any  future  age,  although  it  may  be  modified 
and  softened  with  the  advance  of  knowledge.  How- 
ever, it  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  unity  of  the  Church 
as  to  faith,  without  a  creed  made  obligatory  on  all  the 
members  of  a  communion  to  accept,  and  it  always  has 
been  regarded  as  a  useful  and  even  necessary  form  of 
Christian  nistruction  for  the  people.  Calvin  himself 
attached  great  importance  to  catechisms,  and  prepared 
one  even  for  children. 

He  also  put  a  great  value  on  preaching,  instead  of 
the  complicated  and  imposing  ritual  of  the  Catholic 
service ;  and  in  most  Protestant  churches  from  his  day 
to  ours  preaching,  or  religious  instruction,  has  occu- 
pied the  most  prominent  part  of  the  church  service; 
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whatever  the  Scriptures  declared.  He  takes  his  orig- 
inal position  neither  from  natural  reason  nor  from  the 
authority  of  the  church,  but  from  the  word  of  God; 
and  from  declarations  of  Scripture,  as  he  interprets 
them,  he  draws  sequences  and  conclusions  with  irre- 
sistible logic.  In  an  important  sense  he  is  one-sided, 
since  he  does  not  take  cognizance  of  other  truths  equally 
important.  He  is  perfectly  fearless  in  pushing  out  to 
its  most  logical  consequences  whatever  truth  he  seizes 
upon ;  and  hence  he  appears  to  many  gifted  and  learned 
critics  to  draw  conclusions  from  accepted  premises 
which  apparently  conflict  with  consciousness  or  natural 
reason ;  and  hence  there  has  ever  been  repugnance  to 
many  of  his  doctrines,  because  it  is  impossible,  it  is 
said,  to  believe  them. 

In  general,  Calvin  does  not  essentially  differ  from 
the  received  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  defended  by 
its  greatest  lights  in  all  ages.  His  peculiarity  is  not 
in  making  a  digest  of  divinity,  —  although  he  treated 
all  the  great  subjects  which  have  been  discussed  from 
Athanasius  to  Aquinas.  His  "Institutes"  may  well 
be  called  an  exhaustive  system  of  theology.  There 
is  no  great  doctrine  which  he  has  not  presented  with 
singular  clearness  and  logical  force.  Yet  it  is  not 
for  a  general  system  of  divinity  that  he  is  famous, 
but  for  making  prominent  a  certain  class  of  subjects, 
among  which  he  threw  the  whole  force  of  his  geniua 
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It  is  not  for  me  to  discuss  this  great  topic.  I  simply 
wish  to  present  the  subject  historically, —  to  give  Cal- 
vin's own  views,  and  the  effect  of  his  deductions  on  the 
theology  of  his  age;  and  in  giving  Calvin's  views  I 
must  shelter  myself  under  the  wings  of  his  best  biogra- 
pher. Doctor  Henry  of  Berlin,  and  quote  the  substance 
of  his  exposition  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Swiss, 
or  rather  French,  theologian. 

According  to  Henry,  Calvin  m&itained  that  God,  in 
his  sovereign  will  and  for  his  own  glory,  elected  one  part 
of  the  human  race  to  everlasting  life,  and  abandoned 
the  other  part  to  everlasting  death ;  that  man,  by  the 
original  transgression,  lost  the  power  of  free-will,  ex- 
cept to  do  evil ;  that  it  is  only  by  Divine  Grace  that 
freedom  to  do  good  is  recovered ;  but  that  this  grace  is 
bestowed  only  on  the  elect,  and  elect  not  in  consequence 
of  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  but  by  his  absolute  decree 
before  the  world  was  made. 

This  is  the  substance  of  those  peculiar  doctrines 
which  are  called  Calvinism,  and  by  many  regarded 
as  fundamental  principles  of  theology,  to  be  received 
with  the  same  unhesitating  faith  as  the  declarations 
of  Scripture  from  which  those  doctrines  are  deduced. 
Augustine  and  Aquinas  accepted  substantially  the 
same  doctrines,  but  they  were  not  made  so  prominent 
in  their  systems,  nor  were  they  so  elaborately  worked 
out 
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logically  drawn.  It  has  been  objected  that  both  of 
these  eminent  theologians  overlooked  other  truths 
which  go  in  parallel  lines,  and  which  would  modify  the 
doctrine, — even  as  Scripture  asserts  in  one  place  the 
great  fact  that  the  will  is  free,  and  in  another  place  that 
tlie  will  is  shackled.  The  Pelagian  would  push  out  the 
doctrine  of  free-will  so  as  to  ignore  the  necessity  of 
grace;  and  the  Augustinian  would  push  out  the  doctrine 
of  the  servitude  of  the  will  into  downright  fatalism. 
But  these  great  logicians  apparently  shrink  from  the 
conclusions  to  which  their  logic  leads  them.  Both 
Augustine  and  Calvin  protest  against  fatalism,  and 
both  assert  that  the  will  is  so  far  free  that  the  sinner 
acts  without  constraint;  and  consequently  the  blame  of 
his  sins  rests  upon  himself,  and  not  upon  another. 
The  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Augustine  logically  pur- 
sued would  lead  to  the  damnation  of  infants ;  yet,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  neither  maintained  that  to  which  their 
logic  led.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  believe  such  a 
thing,  even  if  it  may  be  dogmatically  asserted. 

And  then,  in  regard  to  sin:  no  one  has  ever  dis- 
puted the  fact  that  sin  is  rampant  in  this  world,  and  is 
deserving  of  punishment.  But  theologians  of  the  school 
of  Augustine  and  Calvin,  in  view  of  the  fact,  have 
assumed  the  premise  —  which  indeed  cannot  be  dis- 
puted— that  sin  is  against  an  infinite  Grod.  Hence, 
that  sin  against  an  infinite  Gk>d  is  itself  infinite;  and 
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which  Calvin  never  lost  sight  of,  that  salvation  was 
only  for  those  who  believed.  Now  inasmuch  as  a  vast 
majority  of  the  human  race,  including  infants,  have 
not  believed,  it  becomes  a  logical  conclusion  that 
all  who  have  not  believed  are  lost.  Logic  and  con- 
sciousness then  come  into  collision,  and  there  is  no 
relief  but  in  consigning  these  discrepancies  to  the 
realm  of  mystery. 

I  allude  to  these  theological  difficulties  simply  to 
show  the  tyranny  to  which  the  mind  and  soul  are  sub- 
jected whenever  theological  deductions  are  invested 
with  the  same  authority  as  belongs  to  original  declar- 
ations of  Scripture ;  and  which,  so  far  from  being  sys- 
tematized, do  not  even  always  apparently  harmonize. 
•Almost  any  system  of  belief  can  be  logically  deduced 
from  Scripture  texts.  It  should  be  the  work  of  theo- 
logians to  harmonize  them  and  show  their  general  spirit 
and  meaning,  ratlier  than  to  draw  conclusions  from 
any  j)articuLir  class  of  subjects.  Any  system  of  de- 
ductions from  texts  of  Scripture  which  are  offset  by 
texts  of  equal  authority  but  apparently  j[lififerent  mean- 
ing, is  necessarily  one-sided  and  imperfect,  and  therefore 
narrow.  That  is  exactly  the  difficulty  under  which  Cal- 
vin labored.  He  seems,  to  a  large  class  of  Christians 
of  great  ability  and  conscientiousness,  to  be  narrow  and 
one-sided,  and  is  therefore  no  authority  to  them ;  not, 
be  it  understood,  in  reference  to  the  great  fundamental 
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where  distinctly  affirmed,  and  which  is  against  all  ideas 
of  natural  justice,  and  arrived  at  by  a  subtle  process  of 
dialectical  reasoning. 

But  it  was  natural  for  so  great  an  intellectual 
giant  as  Calvin  to  make  his  startling  deductions  from 
the  great  truths  he  meditated  upon  with  so  much 
seriousness  and  earnestness.  Only  a  very  lofty  nature 
would  have  revelled  as  he  did,  and  as  Augustine  did 
before  him  and  Pascal  after  him,  in  those  great  subjects 
which  pertain  to  God  and  his  dispensations.  All  his 
meditations  and  formulated  doctrines  radiate  from  the 
great  and  sublime  idea  of  the  majesty  of  Grod  and  the 
comparative  insignificance  of  man.  And  here  he  was 
not  so  far  apart  from  the  great  sages  of  antiquity,  be- 
fore salvation  was  revealed  by  Christ.  "Canst  thou 
by  searching  find  out  God?"  "What  is  man  that 
Thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 

And  here  I  would  remark  that  theologians  and  phi- 
losophers have  ever  been  divided  into  two  great  schools, 
—  those  who  have  had  a  tendency  to  exalt  the  dignity 
of  man,  and  those  who  would  absorb  man  in  the  great- 
ness  of  the  Deity.  These  two  schools  have  advocated 
doctrines  which,  logically  carried  out  to  their  ultimate 
sequences,  would  produce  a  Grecian  humanitarianism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  sort  of  Bramanism  on  the 
other,  —  the  one  making  man  the  arbiter  of  his  own 
destiny,  independently  of  divine  agency,  and  the  other 
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man  was  to  glorify  (Jod,  not  to  develop  his  own  intel- 
lectual faculties,  and  still  less  to  seek  the  pleasures  and 
excitements  of  the  world.  Man  was  a  sinner  before 
an  infinite  God,  and  he  could  rise  above  the  pollut- 
ing influence  of  sin  only  by  tlie  special  favor  of  (fod 
and  hLs  divinely  communicated  grace.  Man  was  so 
great  a  sinner  that  he  deserved  an  eternal  punishment, 
only  to  be  rescued  as  a  brand  plucked  from  the  fire,  as 
one  of  the  elect  before  the  world  was  made.  The  vast 
majority  of  men  were  left  to  the  uncovenanted  mer- 
cies of  Christ,  —  the  redeemer,  not  of  the  race,  but  of 
those  who  believed. 

To  Calvin  therefore,  as  to  the  Puritans,  the  belief  in 
a  personal  God  was  everj'thing ;  not  a  compulsory  be- 
lief in  the  general  existence  of  a  deity  who,  united  with 
Nature,  reveals  himself  to  our  consciousness ;  not  the 
CJod  of  the  pantheist,  visible  in  all  the  wonders  of  Na- 
ture; not  the  God  of  the  rationalist,  who  retires  from  the 
universe  which  he  has  made,  leaving  it  to  the  operation 
of  certain  unchanghig  and  universal  laws :  but  the  Grod 
whom  Abraham  and  Moses  and  the  prophets  saw  and 
recognized,  and  who  by  his  special  proWdence  rules  the 
destinies  of  men.  The  most  intellectual  of  the  reform- 
ers abhorred  the  deification  of  the  reason,  and  clung  to 
that  exalted  supematuralism  which  was  the  life  and 
hope  of  blessed  saints  and  martyrs  in  bygone  ages,  and 
which  in  "  their  contests  with  mail-clad  infidelity  was 
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in  attempting  to  reconcile  two  apparently  opposing 
facts, — like  our  pious  fathers  at  their  New  England  fire- 
sides, who  were  compelled  to  shelter  themselves  behind 
mystery. 

The  tendency  of  Calvin's  system,  it  is  maintained  by 
many,  is  to  ascribe  to  God  attributes  which  accord- 
ing to  natural  justice  would  be  injustice  and  cruelty, 
such  as  no  father  would  exercise  on  his  own  children, 
however  guilty.  Even  good  men  will  not  accept  in 
their  hearts  doctrines  which  tend  to  make  God  less 
compassionate  than  man.  There  are  not  two  kiuds  of 
justice.  The  intellect  is  appalled  when  it  is  affirmed 
that  one  man  justly  suffers  the  penalty  of  another 
man's  sin, — although  the  world  is  full  of  instances  of 
men  suffering  from  the  carelessness  or  wickedness  of 
others,  as  in  a  wicked  war  or  an  unnecessary  railway 
disaster.  The  Scripture  law  of  retribution,  as  brought 
out  in  the  Bible  and  sustained  by  consciousness,  is  the 
penalty  a  man  pays  for  personal  and  voluntary  trans 
gression.  Nor  will  consciousness  accept  the  doctrine 
that  the  sin  of  a  mortal  —  especially  under  strong 
temptation  and  with  all  the  bias  of  a  sinful  nature  — 
is  infinite.  Nothing  which  a  created  mortal  can  do  is 
infinite;  it  is  only  finite:  the  infinite  belongs  to  God 
alone.  Hence  an  infinite  penalty  for  a  finite  sin 
conflicts  with  consciousness  and  is  nowhere  asserted 
in  the  Bible,  which  is  transcendently  more  merciful 
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is  still  one  of  the  great  authorities  of  the  church  uni- 
versal. John  Knox  sought  his  counsel  and  was  influ- 
enced by  his  advice  in  the  great  reform  he  made  in 
Scotland.  In  France  the  words  Calvinist  and  Hugue- 
not are  synonymous.  Cranmer,  too,  listened  to  his 
counsels,  and  had  great  respect  for  his  learning  and 
sanctity.  Among  the  Puritans  he  has  reigned  like  an 
oracle.  Oliver  Cromwell  embraced  his  doctrines,  as 
also  did  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Eidicule  or  abuse  of 
Calvin  is  as  absurd  as  the  ridicule  or  abuse  with  which 
Protestants  so  long  assailed  Hildebrand  or  Innocent 
III.  No  one  abuses  Pascal  or  Augustine,  and  yet  the 
theological  views  of  all  these  are  substantially  the 
same. 

In  one  respect  I  think  that  Calvin  has  received  more 
credit  than  he  deserves.  Some  have  maintained  that 
he  was  a  sort  of  father  of  republicanism  and  democratic 
liberty.  In  truth  he  had  no  popular  sympathies,  and 
leaned  towards  an  aristocracy  which  was  little  short 
of  an  oligarchy.  He  had  no  hand  in  establishing  the 
political  system  of  Greneva;  it  was  established  before 
he  went  there.  He  was  not  even  one  of  those  thinkers 
who  sympathized  with  true  liberty  of  conscience.  He 
persecuted  heretics  like  a  mediaeval  Catholic  divine. 
He  would  have  burned  a  (Jalileo  as  he  caused  the 
death  of  Servetus,  which  need  not  have  happened  but 
for  him.    Calvin  could  have  saved  Servetus  if  he  had 
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"advanced  thought,"  but  his  annotations  will  live  when 
those  of  Ewald  shall  be  forgotten ;  they  still  hold  their 
place  in  the  libraries  of  biblical  critics.  For  his  age  he 
was  a  transcendent  critic;  his  various  writings  fill  five 
folio  volumes.  He  was  not  so  voluminous  a  writer  as 
Thomas  Aquinas,  but  less  diffusa;  his  style  is  lucid, 
like  that  of  Voltaire. 

Considering  the  weakness  of  his  body  Calvin's  labors 
were  prodigious.  There  was  never  a  more  industrious 
man,  finding  tune  for  everything,  — for  an  amazing  cor- 
respondence, for  pastoral  labors,  for  treatises  and  essays, 
for  commentaries  and  official  duties.  No  man  ever  ac- 
complished more  in  the  same  space  of  time.  He  preached 
daily  every  alternate  week ;  he  attended  meetings  of  the 
Consistory  and  of  the  Court  of  Morals ;  he  interested 
himself  in  the  great  affairs  of  his  age ;  he  wrote  letters 
to  all  parts  of  Christendom. 

Eeigning  as  a  religious  dictator,  and  with  more  influ- 
ence than  any  man  of  his  age,  next  to  Luther,  Calvin  was 
content  to  remain  poor,  and  was  disdainful  of  money 
and  all  praises  and  rewards.  This  was  not  an  affecta- 
tion, not  the  desire  to  imitate  the  great  saints  of  Chris- 
tian antiquity  to  whom  poverty  was  a  cardinal  virtue; 
but  real  indifference,  looking  upon  money  as  impedi- 
merUa,  as  camp  equipage  is  to  successful  generals.  He 
was  not  conscious  of  being  poor  with  his  small  salary 
of  fifty  dollars  a  year,  feeling  that  he  had  inexhaustible 
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phrases  and  trickB  of  rhetoric;  lie  appealed  to  reason 
rather  thau  the  passions,  to  the  conscience  rather  than 
the  imaginatioQ. 

Though  mild,  Calvin  was  also  intolerant.  Castillo, 
once  his  friend,  assailed  his  doctrine  of  Decrees,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  Geneva,  and  was  so  persecuted  timt 
he  died  of  actual  starvation ;  Perrin,  captain-general  of 
the  republic,  danced  at  a  wedding,  and  was  thrown  into 
prison ;  Bolsec,  an  eminent  physician,  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  Predestination,  and  was  sentenced  to  perpetual 
imprisonment;  Gruet  spoke  lightly  of  the  ordinances  of 
rel^ion,  and  was  beheaded ;  Servetus  was  a  moral  and 
learned  and  honest  man,  but  could  not  escape  the 
flames.  Had  he  been  willing  to  say,  as  the  flames  con- 
sumed his  body,  "Jesus,  thou  eternal  Son  o!  God,  have 
mercy  on  me!"  instead  of,  "Jesus,  thou  son  of  the  eter- 
nal God!"  he  might  have  been  sjKircd.  Calvin  was 
as  severe  on  those  who  refused  to  accept  liis  logical 
deductions  from  acknowledged  truths  as  he  was  un 
those  who  denied  the  fundamental  truths  themselves, 
Itut  toleration  was  rare  in  his  age,  and  he  was  not 
beyond  it.  He  was  not  even  beyond  the  ideas  of 
the  Middle  Ages  in  some  important  points,  such  as 
those  which  pertained  to  divine  justice,  —  the  wrath 
rather  tlian  the  love  of  Go*l.  Ho  lived  t^>o  near  the 
Middle  Ages  to  be  emancipated  from  tlie  ideas  which 
enslaved  such  a  mau   as  Tliomas   Aquinas.     He  had 
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ing  to  the  winds  tlie  dust  of  all  mortal  grandeur.  With 
all  his  faults,  which  were  on  the  surface,  he  was  the 
accepted  idol  and  oracle  of  a  great  party,  and  stamped 
his  genius  on  his  own  and  succeeding  ages.  Wliatever 
the  Presbyterians  have  done  for  civilization,  he  cornea 
in  for  a  sliare  of  the  honor.  Whatever  foundations  the 
Puritans  laid  for  national  greatness  in  this  country,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  cai^rlit  iuspiratiou  from  his 
decrees.  Such  a  great  master  of  ex^tical  learning  and 
theological  inquiry  and  legislative  wisdom  will  be  forever 
held  in  reverence  by  lofty  cliaracters,  although  he  may 
be  no  favorite  with  the  mass  of  mankind.  If  many  great 
men  and  good  men  have  failed  to  comprehend  either 
his  character  or  his  system,  how  can  a  pleasure-loving 
and  material  generation,  seeking  to  combine  the  glories 
of  this  world  with  the  promises  of  the  next,  see  much  in 
him  to  admire,  except  as  a  great  intellectual  dialectician 
and  system-maker  in  an  age  with  which  it  has  no  sym- 
pathy ?  How  can  it  appreciate  his  deep  spiritual  life, 
his  profound  communion  with  God,  his  burning  zeal 
for  the  defence  of  Christian  doctrine,  his  sublime  self- 
sacrifice,  his  holy  resignation,  his  entire  consecration 
to  a  great  cause?  Nobody  can  do  justice  to  Calvin 
who  does  not  know  the  history  of  his  times,  the  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  him,  and  the  enemies  ho  was 
required  to  fight.  No  one  can  comprehend  his  cliarac- 
ter  or  mission  who  does  not  feel  it  to  be  tuptemely 
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and  admiring  Beza,  as  the  rays  of  the  setting-sun  gilded 
with  their  glory  his  humble  cliamber  of  toil  and  spirit- 
ual exaltation. 

No  man  who  knows  anything  will  ever  sneer  at 
Calvin.  He  is  not  to  be  measured  by  common  stand- 
ards. He  was  universally  regarded  as  the  greatest 
light  of  the  theological  world.  When  we  remember 
his  transcendent  abilities,  his  matchless  labors,  his  unri- 
valled influence,  his  unblemished  morality,  his  lofty 
piety,  and  soaring  soul,  all  flippant  criticism  is  con- 
temptible and  mean.  He  ranks  with  immortal  bene- 
factors, and  needs  least  of  all  any  apologies  for  his 
defects.  A  man  who  stamped  his  opinions  on  his  own 
age  and  succeeding  ages  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  very 
extraordinary  genius.  A  frivolous  and  pleasure-seeking 
generation  may  not  be  attracted  by  such  an  impersona- 
tion of  cold  intellect,  and  may  rear  no  costly  monument 
to  his  memory ;  but  his  work  remains  as  the  leader  of 
the  loftiest  class  of  Christian  enthusijists  that  the  mod- 
ern world  has  kutnvn,  and  the  founder  of  a  theological 
system  which  still  numbers,  in  spite  of  all  the  changes 
of  human  thought,  some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  and 
ablest  expounders  of  Christian  doctrine  in  both  Euroi)e 
and  America.  To  have  been  the  spiritual  father  of  the 
Puritans  for  three  hundred  years  is  itself  a  great  evi- 
dence of  moral  and  intellectual  excellence,  and  will  link 
his  name  with  some  of  the  greatest  movements  that 
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TN  this  lecture  T  shall  ronfine  myself  principally  to 
*■  the  connection  of  Henry  IV.  with  that  memorable 
movement  which  came  near  makinjr  France  a  Protestant 
country.  Tie  is  identified  with  the  Huguenots,  and  it 
is  the  struggles  of  the  Huguenots  which  T  wish  chiefly 
to  present.  T  know  he  was  also  a  great  king,  the  first 
of  the  Bourbon  dynasty,  whose  heroism  in  war  was 
equalled  only  by  his  enlightened  zeal  in  the  civiliza- 
tion of  France,  —  a  king  who  more  deeply  impressed 
himself  upon  the  affections  of  the  nation  than  any 
monarch  since  Saint  LouLs,  and  who,  had  he  lived  to 
execute  his  schemes,  would  have  raised  France  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  glory.  Nor  do  T  forget,  that,  although 
he  fought  for  a  great  cause,  and  reigned  with  great  wis- 
dom and  ability,  and  thus  rendered  important  services 
to  his  country,  he  was  a  man  of  great  defects  of  charac- 
ter, stained  with  those  peculiar  vices  which  disgraced 
most  of  the  Bourbon  kings,  especially  Louis  XIV.  and 
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siasm  and  p&tience  and  boldness  and  originality  to 
which  our  own  times  furnish  no  parallel.  And  united 
with  this  fresh  and  original  agitation  of  great  ideas  was 
a  heroism  in  action  which  no  i^^e  of  the  world  has 
equalled.  Men  risked  their  fortunes  and  their  Uvea  in 
defence  of  those  principles  which  have  made  the  enjoy- 
ment of  them  in  our  times  the  greatest  blessing  we  pos- 
sess. It  was  a  new  spirit  that  had  arisen  in  our  world 
to  break  the  fetters  which  centuries  of  fraud  and  supei^ 
stition  and  injustice  had  forged, — a  spirit  scornful  of 
old  authorities,  yet  not  sceptical,  with  disgust  of  the 
past  and  hope  for  the  future,  penetrating  even  the  ham- 
lets of  the  poor,  and  kindling  the  enthusiasm  of  princes 
and  nobles,  producing  learned  men  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  wha'ie  original  investigations  should  put  to  the 
))lush  the  commentators  and  compilers  of  this  age  of 
religions  mediocrity  and  disguised  infidelity.  Such 
intellectual  giants  in  the  field  of  religious  inquiry 
had  not  appeared  since  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
combated  the  paganism  of  the  Eoman  world,  and  will 
not  probably  appear  again  until  the  cycle  of  changes 
is  completed  in  the  domain  of  tlieological  thought,  and 
men  are  forced  to  meet  the  enemies  of  divine  revelation 
marshalled  in  such  overwhelming  array  that  there  will 
be  a  necessity  for  reformers,  called  out  by  a  special 
Providence  to  fight  battles, — as  I  r^ard  Luther  and 
Calvin  and  Knox.     The  great  difference  between  the 
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ages  to  tbe  liberty  and  comforts  of  highly  civilized  life. 
In  tbe  midst  of  religious  enthusiasm  we  see  tumults, 
insurrections,  terrible  animosities,  and  cruel  intoleranca 
War  was  associated  with  inhuman  atrocities,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  reformed  faith  was  followed  by  bitter 
and  heartless  persecution.  The  feudal  system  had 
received  a  shock  from  standing  annies  and  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  and  the  central  authority  of  kings, 
but  it  was  not  demolished.  The  nobles  still  continued 
to  enjoy  their  social  and  political  distinctions,  the 
peasantry  were  ground  down  by  unequal  laws,  and 
the  nobles  were  as  arrogant  and  quarrelsome  as  the 
people  were  oppressed  by  unjust  distinctions.  They 
were  still  followed  by  their  armed  retainers,  and  had 
almost  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. Even  the  higher  clergy  gloried  in  feudal 
inequalities,  and  were  selected  from  tbe  noble  classes. 
The  people  were  not  powerful  enough  to  make  com- 
binations and  extort  their  rights,  unless  they  followed 
the  standards  of  military  chieftains,  arrayed  perhaps 
against  the  cro\vn  and  against  the  parliaments.  We 
sec  no  popular,  independent  political  movements ;  even 
the  people,  like  all  classes  above  them,  were  firm  and 
enthusiastic  in  their  religiotis  convictions. 

The  commanding  intellect  at  that  time  in  Europe 
was  John  Calvin  (a  Frenchman,  but  a  citizen  of 
Geneva),  whom  we  have  already  seen  to  be  a  man  of 
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the  Huguenots;  he  only  aimed  at  the  recognition  of 
religious  rights.  The  Huguenots  never  rallied  around 
popular  leaders,  but  rather  under  the  standards  of 
princes  and  nobles  fighting  for  the  right  of  worship- 
ping God  according  to  the  dictation  or  ideas  of  Cal- 
vin. They  would  preserve  their  schools,  their  churches, 
their  consistories,  and  their  synods;  they  would  be 
unmolested  in  their  religious  worship. 

Now,  at  the  time  when  Henry  IV.  was  bom,  in  the 
year  1553,  when  Henry  II.  was  King  of  France  and 
Edward  VI.  was  King  of  England,  the  ideas  of  the 
Reformation,  and  especially  the  doctrines  of  Calvin, 
had  taken  a  deep  and  wide  hold  of  the  French  people. 
The  Calvinists,  as  they  were  called,  were  a  powerful 
party ;  in  some  parts  of  France  they  were  in  a  major- 
ity. More  than  a  third  of  the  whole  population  had 
enthusiastically  accepted  the  reformed  doctrines.  They 
were  in  a  fair  way  toward  triumph;  they  had  great 
leaders  among  the  highest  of  the  nobility.  But  they 
were  bitterly  liated  by  the  king  and  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Valois,  and  especially  by  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, — the  most  powerful  fam- 
lies  in  France,  —  because  they  meditated  to  overturn, 
not  the  throne,  but  the  old  established  religioh.  The 
Pope  instigated  the  most  violent  proceedings;  so  did 
the  King  of  Spain.  It  was  resolved  to  suppr3ss  the 
hated  doctrines.    The  enemies  of  the  Calvinists  rt^sorted 
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manners  and  graceful  accomplishments, —  like  Mary  of 
Scotland,  but  without  her  levities.  Under  her  influence 
persecution  assumed  a  form  which  was  tmly  diabolical. 
The  Huguenots,  although  supported  by  the  King  of 
Navarre,  the  Prince  of  CoaAi,  Coligny  (Admiral  of 
France),  his  brother  tlie  Seigneur  d'  Andelot,  the  Count 
of  Montgomery,  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  the  Duke  of 
Soubise,  all  of  whom  were  nobles  of  high  rank,  were 
in  danger  of  being  absolutely  crushed,  and  were  on  the 
brink  of  despair.  What  if  a  third  part  of  the  people 
belonged  to  their  ranks,  when  the  whole  power  of  the 
crown  and  a  great  majority  of  the  nobles  were  against 
them;  and  these  supported  by  the  Pope  and  clergy,  and 
stimulated  to  ferocity  by  the  Jesuits,  then  becoming 
formidable  ? 

At  last  the  Huguenots  resolved  to  organize  and  arm 
in  their  own  defence,  for  there  is  a  time  when  submis- 
sion ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  If  ever  a  people  had  cause 
for  resistance  it  was  this  persecuted  people.  They  did 
not  rise  up  against  their  persecutors  with  the  hope  of 
overturning  the  throne,  or  producing  a  change  of  dynas- 
ties, or  gaining  constitutional  hberty,  or  becoming  a 
political  power  hostile  to  the  crown,  like  the  Puritans 
under  Cromwell  or  Hampden,  but  simply  to  preserve 
what  to  them  was  more  precious  than  life.  All  that 
they  demanded  was  a  toleration  of  their  religion ;  and 
as  their  religion  was  dearer  to  them  than  life,  they  were 
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The  mother  of  the  young  prince,  destined  afterwards 
to  be  so  famous,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  women 
of  history,  —  Jeanne  D'Albret,  niece  of  Francis  L;  a 
woman  who  was  equally  extolled  by  men  of  letters 
and  Calvinistic  divines.  She  was  as  beautiful  as  she 
was  good;  at  her  castle  in  Pau,  the  capital  of  her 
hereditary  kingdom  of  Navarre,  she  diifused  a  mag- 
nificent hospitality,  especially  to  scholars  and  the  lights 
of  the  reformed  doctrines.  Her  kingdom  was  small, 
and  was  politically  unimportant;  but  she  was  a  sov- 
ereign princess  nevertheless.  The  management  of  the 
young  prince,  her  son,  was  most  admirable,  but  un- 
usuaL  He  was  delicate  and  sickly  as  an  infant,  and 
reared  with  difficulty ;  but,  though  a  prince,  he  was  fed 
on  the  simplest  food,  and  exposed  to  hardships  like  the 
sons  of  peasants;  he  w^as  allow^ed  to  run  bareheaded 
and  barefooted,  exposed  to  heat  and  rain,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  constitution.  Amid  the  hills  at  the  base 
of  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  company  of  peasants*  children, 
he  thus  acquired  simple  and  natural  manners,  and  ac- 
customed himself  to  fatigues  and  dangers.  He  was 
educated  in  the  reformed  doctrines,  but  was  more  dis- 
tinguished as  a  boy  for  his  chivalric  graces,  physical 
beauty,  and  manly  sports  than  for  seriousness  of  char- 
acter or  a  religious  life.  He  grew  up  a  Protestant,  from 
education  rather  tlian  conviction.  At  twelve,  in  the 
year  1565,  he  was  intrusted  by  his  mother,  the  Queen  of 
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Xavarre,  to  tlit'  care  of  liis  uncle,  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
;ni(l,  on  his  tU'ath,  to  Admiral  Coligny,  the  acknowl- 
t'd^qMl  kadiT  of  the  Prote«tants.  He  thus  witnessed 
many  ]>lo«)dy  Ijattles  before  he  was  old  enough  to  be 
intiustfd  with  command.  At  eighteen  he  was  affianced 
to  Mar«^ucriti*.  de  ValoLs,  sister  of  Charles  IX.,  in  spite 
of  dill'cn'uccs  of  religion. 

It  was  amid  the  nuptial  festivities  of  the  young  King 
of  XavMin^  -his  mother  had  died  the  year  before, — 
wIk'u  all  the  prominent  leaders  of  the  Protestants  were 
cnli«'rd  to  Paris,  that  preparations  were  made  for  the 
]»la(  lost  crime  in  the  annals  of  civilized  nations, — even 
the  tivachcrous  and  hideous  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, pcr|K'iratcd  l)y  Charles  IX.,  who  was  incited  to  it 
l>y  his  moilicr,  the  ever-infamous  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
ami  tlic  Duke  of  (luise. 

Tlie  I'lotestants,  under  the  Prince  of  Conde  and 
Admiral  ddigiiy,  had  fought  so  bravely  and  so  suc- 
cessfully in  defence  of  their  cause  that  all  hope  of 
subduing  tliem  ni  the  iiehl  was  given  up.  The  bloody 
bjittles  of  Ab)ntcoutour,  of  St.  Denis,  and  of  Janiac  had 
}»n)ved  how  stubbornly  the  Huguenots  would  fight; 
while  their  ])ossession  of  such  strong  fortresses  as  Mon- 
taubtui  ami  La  llochelle,  deemed  impregnable,  showed 
that  they  could  not  easily  be  subdued.  Although  the 
Prince  of  Conde  had  been  slain  at  the  battle  of  Jar- 
nac,  this  f/r(»at  misfortune  to  the  Protest-ants  was  more 
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than  balanced  by  the  ^assassination  of  the  great  Uuke  of 
fluiae,  the  ablest  general  and  leader  of  the  Catholics. 
So  when  all  hope  had  vauiiihed  of  exterminating  the 
Huguenots  in  open  warfare,  a  deceitful  peace  was  made; 
and  their  leaders  were  decoyed  to  Paris,  in  order  to 
accomplish,  in  one  foul  sweep,  by  wholesale  murder, 
the  diabolical  design. 

The  Huguenot  leaders  were  completely  deceived. 
Old  Admiral  Coligiiy,  with  lus  deeper  insiglit,  hesitated 
to  put  himself  into  the  power  of  a  bigoted  and  per- 
secuting monarch ;  but  Charles  IX.  pledged  hia  word 
for  his  safety,  and  in  an  age  when  chivalry  was  not 
extinguished,  liis  promise  was  accepted.  Who  could 
believe  that  his  word  of  honor  would  be  broken,  or 
tiiat  he,  a  king,  could  commit  such  an  outrageous  and 
unprecedented  crime?  Ihit  wliat  oath,  wliat  promise, 
what  law  can  bind  a  man  who  is  a  slave  of  religious 
bigotry,  when  his  chui-ch  re«[uires  a  bloody  and  a  cruel 
act  ?  The  end  seemed  to  justify  any  means.  I  would 
not  tix  t)ie  stain  of  that  infamous  (.-rime  exclusively  on 
the  Jesuits,  or  on  the  Pope,  or  on  the  conueillors  of  the 
King,  or  on  his  mother.  '  will  not  say  that  it  was 
even  exclusively  a  Church  movement:  it  may  have 
Ix'en  equally  an  npparent  State  necessity.  A  Protestant 
prince  might  mount  the  throne  of  France,  and  with 
him,  perhaps,  the  ascendency  of  Protestantism,  or  at  least 
ita  protection.     Such  a  catastrophe,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
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royal  promises.  But  there  was  one  person  whom  no 
dangers  appalled,  and  whose  icy  soul  could  be  moved 
by  no  compassion  and  no  voice  of  conscience.  At  mid- 
night, Catherine  entered  the  chamber  of  her  irresolute 
son,  in  the  Louvre,  on  whose  brow  horror  was  already 
stamped,  and  whose  frame  quivered  with  troubled 
chills.  Coloring  the  crime  with  the  usual  sophistries 
of  all  religious  and  political  persecution,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  and  stigmatizing  him  as  a  coward, 
slie  at  last  extorted  from  his  quivering  hps  the  fatal 
order;  and  immediately  the  tocsin  of  death  sounded 
from  the  great  bell  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain  de 
Auxerrois.  At  once  tlio  slanghtcr  commenced  in 
every  comer  of  Paris,  so  well  were  the  horrid  mea- 
sures concerted.  Screams  of  despair  were  mingled  with 
sliouts  of  vengeance;  the  cries  of  the  murdered  were 
added  to  the  imprecations  of  the  murderers ;  the 
streets  flowed  with  blood,  the  dead  rained  from  the 
windows,  the  Seine  became  purple.  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  seen  flying  in  every  direction,  pursued 
by  soldiers,  who  were  told  that  an  insurrection  of  Pro- 
testants liad  broken  out.  No  sex  or  age  or  dignity 
was  spared,  no  retreat  afforded  a  shelter,  not  even  the 
churches  of  the  Catholics.  Neither  Alaric  nor  Attila 
ever  inflicted  such  barbarities.  No  besieged  city  taken 
by  assault  ever  saw  such  wanton  butcheries,  except 
possibly  Jerusalem  when  taken  by  Titus  or  (Jodfrey,  ot 
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country.  The  slaughter  was  begun  in  treachery  and 
was  continued  in  the  most  heartless  cruelty.  When 
the  news  of  it  reached  Rome,  the  Holy  Father  the  Pope 
caused  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
event,  illuminated  his  capital,  ordained  general  rejoic- 
ings, as  if  for  some  signal  victor)^  over  the  Turks ;  and, 
assisted  by  his  cardinals  and  clergy,  marched  in  glad 
procession  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  offered  up  a  sol- 
emn Te  Deum  for  this  vile  and  treacherous  slaughter 
of  sixty  thousand  Protestants. 

In  former  lectures  I  have  passed  rapidly  and  imper- 
fectly over  this  awful  crime,  not  wishing  to  stimulate 
passions  which  should  be  buried,  and  thinking  it  was 
more  the  fault  of  the  age  than  of  Catholic  bigots ;  but 
I  now  present  it  in  its  naked  defonnity,  to  be  true 
to  history,  and  to  show  how  cruel  is  religious  intol- 
erance, confirmed  by  the  history  of  other  inhuman- 
ities in  the  Catholic  Church,  —  by  the  persecution  of 
Dominican  monks,  by  the  slaughter  of  the  Albigenses, 
by  inquisitions,  gunpowder  plots,  the  cruelties  of  Alva, 
and  that  trail  of  blood  which  has  marked  the  fairest 
portions  of  Europe  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  its  struggles  to  suppress  Protestant  opinions. 
I  mention  it  to  recall  the  fact  that  Protestantism  has 
never  been  stained  by  such  a  crime.  I  mention  it 
to  invoke  gratitude  that  such  a  misguided  zeal  has 
passed  away  and  is  never  likely  to  return.     Catholic 
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historians  do  aot  pretend  to  deny  the  horrid  facts,  but 
ascribe  the  massacre  to  political  auiiuoaities  rather  than 
religious,  —  a  lame  and  inipol«iit  defence  of  their  perse- 
cuting Church  in  the  sixteenth  eontury. 

But  this  atrocity  had  such  a  demoniacal  blackness 
and  perfidy  about  it  thnt  it  filled  the  whole  Protestant 
world  with  grief  and  indignation,  especially  England, 
and  had  only  the  effect  of  binding  together  the  Hugue- 
nots in  a  solid  phalanx  of  warriors,  resolved  on  making 
no  peace  with  their  perfidious  enemies  until  their  relig- 
ious liberties  were  guaranteed.  Though  decimated,  they 
were  not  destroyed;  for  the  provincial  governors  and 
rural  magistrates  generally  refused  to  execute  the  royal 
decrees,  —  their  hearts  were  moved  with  pity.  Tho 
slaughter  was  not  univeisal,  and  Henry  himself  had 
escaped,  his  life  being  spanKl  on  (.'ondition  of  his  Iwcom- 
iug  a  Catliolic,  which  as  a  matter  of  form  ho  did. 

Nevertheless,  all  Protestant  eyes  were  now  directed 
to  him  (13  their  leader,  since  Coligny  had  pt'rished  by 
daggers,  and  Cond(5  on  the  field  of  battle.  Henry  waa 
still  a  young  man,  only  twenty  years  of  ^e,  but  able, 
intrepid,  and  wise.  He  and  his  cousin,  Uie  younger 
Condi?,  were  still  held  as  hostages,  while  the  Hugue- 
nots again  rallied  and  retired  to  their  strong  fortress 
of  La  Roclielle.  Their  last  hopes  centred  in  this 
fortres,'^,  defended  by  only  fifteen  thousand  men,  tuider 
the   brave  La  Noue,  while  the  royal  army  embraced 
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vicioiT.  b-i  gave  ibem  a  pkoe  to  rally ;  aiul  u  |m\^^ 
clainied  the  fact  thai  the  corned  woxiKl  lu^  om)  uuh) 
the  Prc'iesiants  had  achieve^l  their  lilvttuvi  \\r  \x^^\v 
utterlT  annihilated. 

Soon  after  this  snccessful  and  glorious  tlefoiuv  of  \a 
Rochelle,  Charles  IX  died,  at  the  agi^  of  forty^four*  iu 
awful  agonies,  —  the  victim  of  ivmorsi^  and  |Mirtud  \\\ 
sanity,  in  the  hours  of  which  the  hormrs  of  Sts  l^nll\tv) 
omew  were  ever  present  to  his  exciteil  inm>;inution»  \\\\\\ 
when  he  beheld  wild  faces  of  demons  and  nuu^loiiMl 
Huguenots  rejoicing  in  his  torments,  and  IumuhI  Htnn»H** 
voices  consigning  his  name  to  infamy  antl  hin  \mt\y 
to  those  never-ending  physical  torments  in  whioh  Imlh 
Catholics  and  Protestants  equally  belinvod.  1 1  in  niollii»r 
however  remained  cold,  inflexible,  and  unniovml,--  for 
when  a  woman  falls  under  the  grip  of  thn  Dnvil,  tliiMi  no 
man  can  equal  her  in  BhameleHHuoHH  and  nutklnnM  mIii, 

Charles  IX.  was  succeeded,  in  1574,  by  Inn  brutlmr 
the  King  of  Poland,  under  thu  namo  of  llmry  III,, 
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and  animosity  of  the  Catholics.  All  the  forces  which 
the  Government  could  raise  were  now  arrayed  against 
him  and  his  party.  The  Pope,  Sixtua  V.,  in  a  papal 
bull,  took  away  his  hereditary  rights;  but  fortune 
favored  him.  The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  aspired  to  the 
throue,  was  himself  assassinated,  as  his  father  had 
been ;  and  now,  by  the  orders  of  his  jealous  sovereign, 
his  brother,  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  nephew  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  —  a  man  who  held  three  arch- 
biiilioprics,  six  bishoprics,  and  five  abbeys,  and  these 
the  richest  in  the  kingdom,  —  shared  the  same  fate. 
And  Providence  removed  also,  soon  after,  the  most 
guilty  and  wicked  of  all  the  perpetrators  of  the  massa- 
cre of  St.  Bartholomew,  even  Catherine  de  Medicia,— 
who  would  lie  regarded  as  a  female  monster,  an  incar- 
nate fiend,  a  Messaliua,  or  a  Fredegunda,  had  she  not 
been  beautiful,  with  pleasing  and  gracious  manners,  a 
great  fondness  for  society  and  music  and  poetry  and 
art.  —  the  most  accomplished  woman  of  her  day,  and  so 
attractive  as  to  be  compared  by  the  poets  of  her  court 
to  Aurora  and  Venus.  Her  life  only  shows  how  much 
heartlessness,  cruelty,  malignity,  envy,  and  selfishness 
may  be  concealed  by  the  mask  of  beauty  and  agree- 
able manners  and  artistic  accomplishments. 

The  bloody  battle  of  Coutras  enabled  Henry  of  Na- 
varre to  take  a  stand  against  the  Catholics;  but  after 
ihe  death  of  Henry  III.  by  assassination,  in  1589,  his 
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"keep  my  plume  in  eight:  you  will  alwaya  see  it  in 
the  face  of  gloiy  and  tioiior."  So  saying,  he  put  on 
Ilia  helmet,  adorned  with  three  white  plumes,  gave  the 
order  of  battle,  and,  sword  In  Iiand,  led  the  chaise 
against  the  enemy.  For  some  time  the  issue  of  the 
conflict  was  doubtful,  for  the  forces  were  about  equal; 
but  at  length  victory  inclined  to  the  Protestants,  who 
broke  forth  in  shouts  as  Henry,  covered  with  dust  and 
blood,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  pursuing  stiiiadrons. 

"  Now,  Go(t  be  praised,  tlic  A&y  is  ours  I  Majeane  halh  turnetl 

D'Aunale  hath  cri«I  for  quarter,  the  FleDii»h  count  is  iiltun. 
Their  ranks  are  brealting  like  thin  cloudH  before  a  Bist'ay  gale; 
Tlie  ficli]  \a  Imaiieil  wilh  blcoiling  iili;eds,  anil  llagx,  and  clovun 

And  then  we  thought  on  vtugeancp,  and  all  along  our  van 
*  Remember  tit.  Bartlioloiuew '  was  passed  fruiii  man  to  man. 
But  out  spake  gentle  Henry  then:  '  No  Frenchman  is  luy  toe  ; 
Down,  duwD  with  every  foreigner,  but  let  your  lirclhren  jjo  I ' 
Oh,  was  there  cvi^r  sueh  a.  knight,  in  fri<-ndship  or  in  war. 
As  our  Bovercign  lord.  King  Henry,  the  poldier  of  Navarre?" 

Tlie  battle  of  Ivry,  in  which  the  forces  of  the  League 
met  with  a  complete  overthrow,  was  followed  by  the 
siege  of  Paris,  its  memorable  defence,  and  the  arrival  of 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  which  compelled  Henry  to  retire. 
Tliough  he  had  gained  a  great  victory,  and  received 
great  accessions,  he  had  to  struggle  four  years  longer, 
80  determined  were  the  CathoUcs ;  and  he  might  have 
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had  to  tight  a  still  louger  time  for  his  throne  had  he 
not  taken  tlie  extraordinary  resolution  of  abjnring  his 
religion  and  (.muse.  His  final  success  was  Qot  doulitful, 
even  as  a  Protestant  king,  since  his  title  was  iiudi^- 
put^id ;  but  ho  wearied  of  war.  The  peace  of  the  kiiig- 
itoin  and  tho  security  of  the  throne  seemed  to  hiju  a 
^'Teatergood  than  the  triumph  of  the  Huguenots,  lii 
lliat  age  great  power  was  given  to  prinoss ;  be  dniibtlu^ 
i.'i.iuld  have  reigned  as  a  FroteHtuut  prince  had  he  ]jursu- 
vered  for  a  few  years  longer,  and  I'rotestantiam  would 
have  been  the  establiahed  religion  of  France,  as  it  was 
i>f  Eugland  under  Elizabeth.  Jlenry  as  a  I'rot«stant 
king  would  hav»  had  no  more  enemies,  ur  dit&culties, 
or  embarrassments  tluin  had  tho  Virgin  Queen,  who  nu 
lier  accessi'in  found  only  one  bishop  wilUug  to  ijrowu 
li(!r.  He  bad  all  tha  [irestige  of  a  conqueror,  and  waa 
personally  ludoved,  besides  being  a  man  of  ability.  Hia 
prime  muiistcr.  Sully,  was  as  able  a  man  as  Burleigb, 
and  as  good  a  Protestant;  and  the  nation  was  entbu- 
siastic.  The  Huguenots  had  deeper  convictions,  and 
were  more  logical  in  their  creed,  than  the  English  Epis- 
copalians. T,eagued  with  England  and  Holland  and 
Germany,  France  could  have  detied  other  Catholic 
powers,  —  could  have  been  more  powerful  politically. 
Protestantism  would  have  had  tho  ascendency  in 
Europe. 

But  it  was  not  to  he.     To  the  mind  of  the  King 
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he  had  nothing  before  him  but  protracted  war,  unless 
he  became  a  Catholic ;  and  as  all  the  Huguenots  ever 
struggled  for  was  religious  toleration,  he  would,  as 
king,  grant  this  toleration,  and  satisfy  all  parties.  He 
either  had  no  deep  religious  convictions,  like  Coligny 
and  Dandelot,  or  he  preferred  an  undisturbed  crown 
to  the  ascendency  of  the  religion  for  which  he  had 
so  bravely  fought.  What  matter,  the  tempter  said, 
whether  he  reigned  as  a  Catholic  or  Protestant  mon- 
arch, so  long  as  religious  liberty  was  given  to  his  sub- 
jects ?  Could  he  have  reigned  forever,  could  he  have 
been  assured  of  the  toleration  of  liis  successors,  this 
plea  might  have  had  some  force ;  but  it  was  the  dictate 
of  expediency,  and  no  man  can  predict  its  ultimate 
results.  He  was  not  a  religious  man,  although  he  was 
the  leader  of  the  Protestant  party.  He  was  far  from 
being  even  moral  in  his  social  relations ;  still  less  had 
he  the  austerity  of  manners  and  habits  that  then  char- 
acterized the  Huguenots,  for  they  were  Calvinists  and 
Presbyterians.  He  was  gallant,  brave,  generous,  mag- 
nanimous, and  patriotic,  —  the  model  of  a  gentleman, 
the  impersonation  of  chivalry,  the  charm  of  his  friends, 
the  idol  of  his  army,  the  glory  of  his  country;  but 
there  liis  virtues  stopped.  He  was  more  of  a  statesman 
than  the  leader  of  a  party.  He  wanted  to  see  France 
united  and  happy  and  prosperous  more  than  he  wanted 
to  see  the  ascendency  of  the  Huguenots.     He  was  now 
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not  the  King  of  Navarre,  —  a  small  counlrj-,  scarce!^ 
thirty  milia  long,  — but  the  King  of  France,  ruling,  as 
he  aapired,  from  the  PjTenees  to  the  Hhine.  So  it  is  not 
Btrauge  that  lie  was  governed  by  the  principles  of  exjie- 
dieucy,  as  most  monarehs  anj.  Hu  wialied  to  aggran- 
dize his  monarchy ;  that  aim  was  dearer  to  him  than 
the  reformed  faith.  Coligny  would  have  fought  to  the 
bitter  end  to  secure  the  triumph  of  the  TrutesUint  cause; 
but  Henry  was  not  so  lofty  a  man  as  the  Admiral,  — 
he  had  not  his  religious  convictions,  or  stem  virtiuts,  or 
incorruptihle  life.  He  was  a  gallant  mouarch,  an  able 
general,  a  far-reaching  stat&sitian,  yet  fond  of  pleusnro 
and  of  the  glories  of  a  court. 

So  Henry  made  up  liis  mind  to  abjun^  his  faith.  On 
Sunday  the  25th  of  July,  1593,  clad  not  in  helmt-t  and 
cuirass  and  burnished  steel,  as  at  Ivry,  but  in  a  doublet 
of  white  satin,  and  a  velvet  emit  i>rnamented  with 
jewels  and  orders  and  golden  fleiirs  de  lis,  and  followed 
by  cardiiutls  and  bishops  and  nobles,  lio  entered  the 
venerable  Abbey  of  St.  Denifl,  where  reposed  the  ashes 
of  all  his  predecessors,  from  Dagobert  to  Henry  III.,  and 
was  received  Into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
A  Bolamji  Te  Deum  was  then  chanted  by  unnumbered 
priests;  and  the  lofty  pillars,  the  marble  altars,  the 
storied  effigies,  the  purple  windows,  and  the  vaulted  roof 
of  that  mediieval  monument  re-echoed  to  the  music  of 
those  glorious  anthems  which  were  sung  ag&  bef(Hre 
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the  most  sainted  of  tlie  kings  of  France  was  buried  in 
the  crypt.  The  partisans  of  the  Catholic  faith  rejoiced 
that  a  heretic  had  returned  to  the  fold  of  true  believers ; 
while  the  saddened,  disappointed,  humiliated  members 
of  the  reformed  religion  felt,  and  confessed  with  shame, 
that  their  lauded  protector  had  committed  the  most 
lamentable  act  of  apostasy  since  the  Emperor  Julian 
abjured  Christianity.  It  is  true  they  palliated  his  con- 
duct and  remahied  faithful  to  his  standard ;  but  they 
felt  he  had  committed  a  great  blunder,  if  it  were  not  a 
great  crime.  They  knew  that  their  cause  was  lost,  — 
lost  by  him  wlio  had  been  their  leader.  Truly  could 
they  say,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes."  To  the 
irreligious,  but  worldly-wise,  Henry  had  made  a  grand 
stroke  of  policy;*  had  gained  a  kingdom  well  worth 
a  Mass,  had  settled  the  disorders  of  forty  years,  had 
united  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  fealty  to  his 
crown,  and  was  left  at  leisure  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  nation,  and  lay  a  foundation  for  its  future 
greatness. 

I  cannot  here  enumerate  Heniy  IV. 's  services  to 
France,  after  the  long  civil  war  had  closed ;  they  were 
very  great,  and  endeared  him  to  the  nation.  He  proved 
himself  a  wise  and  beneficent  ruler;  with  the  aid  of 
the  transcendent  abilities  of  Sully,  whose  counsels  he 
respected,  he  reduced  taxation,  founded  schools  and 
libraries,  built  hospitals,  dug  canals,  repaired   fortifi- 
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cations,  reatraiiieii  military  liceuae,  punished  turbulence 
aod  crime,  introduced  uaeful  manufactures,  ttncouraged 
mdustry,  patronimd  lutmiug,  imd  suught  to  perpetuate 
peace.  He  aimed  to  be  thi:  futJiur  of  bis  people,  and  be 
was  till)  prott'L'lor  of  tlie  poor.  His  memorable  saying 
IB  still  dear  tu  the  hearts  of  Frenchniou :  '*  I  hoi>e  so  to 
manage  my  kingdom  that  the  poorest  subject  of  it  may 
eat  meat  evury  day  in  the  week,  and  moreover  be  ena- 
bled to  put  a  fowl  into  the  pot  every  Sunday."  I 
should  Uke  to  point  out  his  great  acta  and  hia  enliglit^ 
ened  policy,  especially  his  ellort  to  (.Teate  a  balance  of 
power  in  Europe.  The  settlement  of  tbo  fintmces  and 
the  establi»Ij  meat  of  various  induiitriea  were  his  moet 
beneficial  acts.  The  taxes  were  reduced  one  iialf.  and 
at  bis  death  he  had  fifty  milliona  in  the  treasury, — a 
great  sum  in  those  days, —  having  paid  off  a  debt  of 
three  hundred  millions  in  (tight  years. 

These  and  other  public  services  showed  his  humane 
nature  and  his  enlightened  mind,  until,  after  u  glorious 
reign  of  twenty-two  years,  he  was  cut  off.  in  tlie  prime 
of  bia  life  and  in  the  midst  of  his  uBcfulness,  by  the 
asBaasUi'B  dagger.  May.  1610.  in  the  Gfly-eighth  year  of 
bia  age,  —  tliu  greatest  of  all  the  Fre.iidi  kings,  — leiiv- 
ing  five  children  by  bis  second  wife.  Mariu  de  Medicia, 
four  of  whom  became  kings  or  queens. 

But  to  consider  imrticularly  Henrj-'s  connection  with 
the  Huguenots.     If  he  deserted  their  ranks,  he  did  not 
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forget  them.  He  gave  them  religious  toleration,  —  all 
they  originally  claimed.  In  1598  was  signed  the  mem- 
orable edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  the  Protestants  pre- 
served their  churches,  their  schools,  their  consistories, 
and  their  synods;  and  they  retained  as  a  guarantee 
several  important  cities  and  fortresses,  —  a  sort  of  im- 
periutn  in  impei^io.  They  were  made  eligible  to  all 
offices.  They  were  not  subjected  to  any  grievous  test- 
act.  They  enjoyed  social  and  political  equality,  as 
well  as  unrestricted  religious  liberty,  except  in  certain 
cities.  They  gained  more  than  the  Puritans  did  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  They  were  not  excluded  from 
universities,  nor  degraded  in  their  social  rank,  nor 
annoyed  by  unjust  burial  laws.  The  two  religions  were 
placed  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment. By  this  edict  the  Huguenots  gained  all  that 
they  had  struggled  for. 

Still,  tlie  abjuration  of  Henry  IV.  was  a  great  calam- 
ity to  them.  They  lost  their  prestige ;  they  were  in  a 
minority ;  they  could  count  no  longer  on  the  leadership 
of  princes.  They  were  deprived  gradually  of  the  coun- 
tenance of  powerful  nobles  and  all  tlie  potent  influences 
of  f asliion ;  and  when  a  reaction  against  Calvinism  took 
place  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Huguenots  had 
dwindled  to  a  comparatively  humble  body  of  unimpor- 
tant people.  They  lost  heart  and  men  of  rank  to  de- 
fend them  when  the  persecution  of  Richelieu  overtook 
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Henry  IV.,  when  he  gave  toleration  to  the  Hugue- 
nots, never  dreamed  that  his  successors  would  undo 
his  work.  Had  he  foreseen  that  concession  to  the  un- 
changed and  unchangeable  enemies  of  human  freedom 
would  have  ended  as  it  did,  I  believe  his  noble  heart 
would  have  revolted  from  any  peace  until  he  could 
have  reigned  as  a  Protestant  king.  Oh,  had  he  strug- 
gled a  little  longer  for  his  crown,  how  different  might 
have  been  the  subsequent  history  of  France,  and  even 
Europe  itself !  How  much  greater  would  have  been 
his  own  fame  1  Even  had  he  died  as  the  defender  of 
Protestant  liberties,  a  greater  glory  than  that  of  Gus- 
Cavus  would  have  been  his  forever.  The  immediate 
results  of  his  abjuration  were  doubtless  beneficial  to 
himself,  to  the  Huguenots,  and  to  his  country.  Expe- 
diency gives  great  rewards ;  but  expediency  cannot  con- 
trol future  events,  —  it  is  short-sighted,  and  only  for 
the  time  successful  Ask  you  for  the  ultimate  results 
of  the  abjuration  of  Henry  IV.,  I  point  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  I^  Eochelle,  under  Richelieu,  and  the  systematic 
humiliation  of  the  Huguenots;  I  point  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
bitter  and  cruel  and  wholesale  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed ;  I  point  to  the  atrocities  of  the  dragonnades  and 
the  exile  of  the  Huguenots  to  England  and  America 
and  Holland;  I  point  to  the  extinction  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  France,  —  to  the  restoration  of  the 
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TT  is  not  easy  to  present  the  life  and  labors  of 
^  The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind." 

So  Pope  sums  up  the  character  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon 
as  he  is  generally  but  improperly  called ;  and  this  ver- 
dict, in  the  main,  has  been  confirmed  by  Lords  Macaulay 
and  Campbell,  who  seem  to  delight  in  keeping  him 
in  that  niche  of  the  temple  of  fame  where  the  poet 
has  placed  him, — contemptible  as  a  man,  but  vener- 
able as  the  philosopher,  radiant  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  his  age  and  of  all  preceding  ages,  the  miner  and 
sapper  of  ancient  falsehoods,  the  pioneer  of  all  true 
knowledge,  the  author  of  that  inductive  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  on  which  is  based  the  glory  of  our 
age.  Macaulay  especially,  in  that  long  and  brilliant 
article  which  appeared  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Eeview  "  in 
1837,  has  represented  him  as  a  remarkably  worldly 
man,  cold,  calculating;,  selfish ;  a  sycophant  and  a  flat- 
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terer,  bent  on  self-exaltation;  greedy,  careless,  false; 
climbing  to  power  by  base  subserviency;  betraying 
friends  and  courting  enemies;  with  no  animosities  he 
does  nut  suppress  from  policy,  and  with  no  affections 
wliicli  h(»  openly  manifests  when  it  does  not  suit  his 
interests :  so  that  we  read  with  shame  of  his  extraor- 
dinary slianielessness,  from  the  time  he  first  felt  the 
cravings  of  a  vulgar  ambition  to  the  consummation 
of  a  disgra(eful  crime;  from  the  base  desertion  of  his 
greal«'st  benefactor  to  the  public  selling  of  justice  as 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  the  realm;  resorting  to  all 
the  arts  of  a  courtier  to  win  the  favor  of  his  sovereign 
and  nf  his  minions  and  favorites;  reckless  as  to  honest 
debts;  torturing  on  the  rack  an  honest  parson  for  a 
sermon  he  never  preached;  and,  when  obliged  to  con- 
fess his  corruption,  meanly  supplicating  mercy  from  the 
nation  he  had  outraged,  and  favors  from  the  monarch 
whose  cause  he  had  betraved.  The  defects  and  delin- 
(pieneirs  of  this  great  man  are  bluntly  and  harshly  put 
by  ]\raeaulay,  without  any  attempt  to  soften  or  palliate 
tliem  ;  as  if  he  would  consign  his  name  and  memory, 
not  "to  men's  charitable  speeches,  to  foreign  nations, 
and  to  the  next  ages,"  but  to  an  infamy  as  lasting  and 
dee])  as  til  at  of  Scroggs  and  of  Jeffreys,  or  any  of 
those  hideous  tyrants  and  monsters  that  disgraced  the 
reirnis  of  the  Stuart  kin^^js. 

And  yet  while  the  man  is  made  to  appear  in  such 
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hideous  colors,  his  philosophy  is  exalted  to  the  highest 
pinnacle  of  praise,  as  the  greatest  boon  which  any  phi- 
losopher ever  rendered  to  the  world,  and  the  chief  cause 
of  all  subsequent  progress  in  scientific  discovery.  And 
thus  in  brilliant  rhetoric  we  have  a  painting  of  a  man 
whose  life  was  in  striking  contrast  with  his  teachings, 
—  a  Judas  Iscariot,  uttering  divine  philosophy ;  a  Sen- 
eca, accumulatiQg  millions  as  the  tool  of  Nero ;  a  fallen 
angel,  pointing  with  rapture  to  the  realms  of  eternal 
light.  We  have  the  most  startling  contradiction  in  all 
history, — glory  in  debasement,  and  debasement  in  glory ; 
the  most  selfish  and  worldly  man  in  England,  the 
"meanest  of  mankind,"  conferring  on  the  race  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  it  ever  received,  —  not  acciden- 
tally, not  in  repentance  and  shame,  but  in  exalted  and 
persistent  labors,  amid  public  cares  and  physical  infir- 
mities, from  youth  to  advanced  old  age ;  living  in  the 
highest  regions  of  thought,  studious  and  patient  all  his 
days,  even  when  neglected  and  unrewarded  for  the 
transcendent  services  he  rendered,  not  as  a  philoso- 
pher merely,  but  as  a  man  of  affairs  and  as  a  responsi- 
ble officer  of  the  Crown.  Has  there  ever  been,  before 
or  since,  such  an  anomaly  iq  human  history,  —  so  in- 
famous iQ  action,  so  glorious  in  thought;  such  a  con- 
tradiction between  life  and  teachings,  —  so  that  many 
are  found  to  utter  indignant  protests  against  such  a 
representation  of  humanity,  justly  feeling  that  such 
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;i  portrait,  however  much  it  may  be  admired  for  its 
brilliiint   colors,  aud   however   difficult  to   be   proved 
false,  is  n<n'(*rthelcss  an  insult  to  the  human  under- 
»laii(liii<^'  ^     The  heart  of  the  world  will  not  accept  the 
Strang*'  and  singular  belief  that  so  bad  a  man  could 
confer  so  g^Mt  a  boon,  esi)ecially  when  he  seemed  bent 
on  lustowing  it  durhig  his  whole  life,  amid  the  most 
harassing  (luties.     If  it  accepts  the  boon,  it  will  strive 
to  do  justict^-  to  the  benefactor,  as  he  himself  appealed 
to  futnrr  ag(;s;  aud  if  it  cannot  deny  the  charges  wliich 
liavt'  ]n\m  arrayed  against  him, — especially  if  it  cannot 
('\('nl]»at<;  liini, — it  will  soar  beyond  technical  proofs 
to  takt»  into  consideration  the  circumstances   of  the 
times,  tlu,'  tenii)tations  of  a  corrupt  age,  and  the  splen- 
did  traits  which  can  with  equal  authority  be  adduced 
to  set  oil*  against  the  mistakes  and  faults  which  pro- 
('('(Mlrd  from  inadvertence  and  weakness  rather  than  a 
drl.ased  moral  sense,  —  even  as  the  defects  and  weak- 
nesses of  Cicero  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  acknowledged 
virtues  of  his  ordinary  life,  and  the  honest  and  noble 
services  he  rendered  to  his  country  and  mankind. 

r>acon  was  a  favored  man ;  he  belonged  to  the  upper 
ranks  of  society.  His  father.  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  was 
a  great  lawyer,  and  reached  the  highest  dignities,  being 
Lord  Keejier  of  the  Great  Seal.  His  mother's  sister 
was  the  wife  of  William  Cecil,  the  great  Lord  Burleigh^ 
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the  most  able  and  influential  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  min- 
isters. Francis  Bacon  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  Lord 
Keeper,  and  was  bom  in  London,  Jan.  22,  1561.  He 
had  a  sickly  and  feeble  constitution,  but  intellectually 
was  a  youthful  prodigy ;  and  at  nine  years  of  age,  by 
his  gravity  and  knowledge,  attracted  the  admiring 
attention  of  the  Queen,  who  called  him  her  young 
Lord  Keeper.  At  the  age  of  ten  we  find  him  steal- 
ing away  from  his  companions  to  discover  the  cause 
of  a  singular  echo  in  the  brick  conduit  near  his  fa- 
ther's house  in  the  Strand.  At  twelve  he  entered 
the  University  of  Cambridge;  at  fifteen  he  quitted 
it,  already  disgusted  with  its  pedantries  and  sophis- 
tries; at  sixteen  he  rebelled  against  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  and  took  up  liis  residence  at  Gray's  Inn; 
the  same  year,  1576,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  the  suite 
of  Sir  Amias  Paulet,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  France, 
and  delighted  the  salons  of  the  capital  by  his  wit  and 
profound  inquiries;  at  nineteen  he  returned  to  Eng- 
land, having  won  golden  opinions  from  the  doctors  of 
the  French  Sanhedrim,  who  saw  in  him  a  second  Dan- 
iel; and  in  1582  he  was  admitted  as  a  barrister  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  the  following  year  composed  an  essay  on  the 
Instauration  of  Philosophy.  Thus,  at  an  age  when 
young  men  now  leave  the  university,  he  had  attacked 
the  existing  systems  of  science  and  philosophy,  proudly 
taking  in  all  science  and  knowledge  for  his  realm. 
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this  powerful  patron,  who  urged  the  Queen  to  give 
Bacon  a  high  office,  she  is  said  to  have  replied:  "He 
has  indeed  great  wit  and  much  learning,  but  in  law, 
my  lord,  he  is  not  deeply  read,"  —  an  opinion  perhaps 
put  into  her  head  by  his  rival  Coke,  who  did  indeed 
know  law  but  scarcely  anything  else,  or  by  that  class 
of  old-fashioned  functionaries  who  could  not  conceive 
how  a  man  could  master  more  than  one  thing.  We 
should  however  remember  that  Bacon  had  not  reached 
the  age  when  great  offices  were  usually  conferred  in  the 
professions,  and  that  his  efforts  to  be  made  solicitor- 
general  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and  even  earlier,  would 
now  seem  unreasonable  and  importunate,  whatever 
might  be  his  attainments.  Disappointed  in  not  receiv- 
ing high  office,  he  meditated  a  retreat  to  Cambridge; 
but  his  friend  Essex  gave  him  a  villa  in  Twickenham, 
which  he  soon  mortgaged,  for  he  was  in  debt  all  his 
life,  although  in  receipt  of  sums  which  would  have 
supported  him  in  comfort  and  dignity  were  it  not  for 
his  habits  of  extravagance,  —  the  greatest  flaw  in  his 
character,  and  which  was  the  indirect  cause  of  his  dis- 
grace and  fall.  He  was  even  arrested  for  debt  when  he 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  practice  at  the  courts.  But  nothing 
prevented  him  from  pursuing  his  literary  and  scientific 
studies,  amid  great  distractions,  —  for  he  was  both  a 
leader  at  the  bar  and  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  if  he  did  not  receive  the  rewards  to  which 
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philosophy  and  science  both  more  true  and  more 
active." 

Then  began  to  gather  the  storms  which  were  to  wreck 
his  fortunes.  The  nation  now  was  clamorous  for  re- 
form ;  and  Coke,  the  enemy  of  Bacon,  who  was  then  the 
leader  of  the  Eeform  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
stimulated  the  movement.  The  House  began  its  scru- 
tiny with  the  administration  of  justice;  and  Bacon 
could  not  stand  before  it,  for  as  the  highest  judge  in 
England  he  was  accused  of  taking  bribes  before  ren- 
dering decisions,  and  of  many  cases  of  corruption  so 
glaring  that  no  defence  was  undertaken ;  and  the  House 
of  Lords  had  no  alternative  but  to  sentence  him  to  the 
Tower  and  fine  him,  to  degrade  him  from  his  ofl&ce,  and 
banish  him  from  the  precincts  of  the  court,  —  a  fall  so 
great,  and  the  impression  of  it  on  the  civilized  world  so 
tremendous,  that  the  case  of  a  judge  accepting  bribes 
has  rarely  since  been  known. 

Bacon  was  imprisoned  but  a  few  days,  his  ruinous 
fine  of  £40,000  was  remitted,  and  he  was  even  soon 
after  received  at  court ;  but  he  never  again  held  office. 
He  was  hopelessly  disgraced;  he  was  a  ruined  man; 
and  he  bitterly  felt  the  humiliation,  and  acknowledged 
the  justice  of  his  punishment.  He  had  now  no  further 
object  in  life  than  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  live  com- 
fortably in  his  retirement,  and  do  what  he  could  for 
future  ages. 


4lir)  FRANCrS  BACON. 


l*)iu  Ixfoic  we  Cijiisider  his  immortal  legacy  to  the 
world,  h'l  us  take  one  more  view  of  the  man,  in  order 
thai  \V('  may  do  him  justice,  and  remove  some  of  the 
(ini'l  cliaigcs  iigaiiLst  him  as  "the  meanest  of  man- 
kind." 

1 1  must  1m*  borne  in  mind  that,  from  the  banning 
(»i  his  caiviT  until  hLs  fall,  only  four  or  five  serious 
(  harms  have  been  made  agamst  him, — that  he  was  ex- 
travagant in  his  mode  of  Ufe;  that  he  was  a  sycophant 
and  ollicL-stiker ;  that  he  deserted  his  patron  Essex; 
that  he  tortun'd  Peacham,  a  Puritan  clergyman,  when 
irird  t(.r  high-treason;  that  he  himself  was  guilty  of 
coirnj'tion  as  a  judge. 

ill  ri'L:ai(l  to  the  iirst  charge,  it  is  unfortunately  too 
true ;  he  lived  bevtnul  his  mwms,  and  was  in  debt  most 
cf  hi^  lil'r  This  defect,  as  has  been  said,  was  the  root 
(•!'  much  evil;  it  destroyed  Ids  indei)endence,  detracted 
Irnm  the  dignity  of  his  character,  created  enemies,  and 
led  to  a  laxity  of  the  moral  sense  which  prepared 
ih<'  \Nay  for  conu])tion,  —  thereby  furnishing  another 
illustration  of  that  fatal  weakness  which  degrades  any 
man  when  he  runs  races  with  the  rich,  and  indulges  in 
a   luxurv  and  ost<intation  wiiich  he  cannot  afiford.     It 

ft 

was  the  eurse  of  Cicero,  of  William  Pitt,  and  of  Daniel 
Webster.  The  first  lesson  whicli  every  public  man 
should  learn,  es})ecially  if  honored  with  important 
tru-ts,  is  to  live  within  his  income.     However  incon- 
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venient  and  galling,  a  stringent  economy  is  necessary. 
But  this  defect  is  a  very  common  one,  particularly  when 
men  are  luxurious,  or  brought  into  intercourse  with  the 
rich,  or  inclined  to  be  hospitable  and  generous,  or  have 
a  great  imagination  and  a  sanguine  temperament.  So 
that  those  who  are  most  liable  to  fall  into  tliis  folly 
have  many  noble  qualities  to  offset  it,  and  it  is  not  a 
stain  which  marks  the  "  meanest  of  mankind."  Wlio 
would  call  Webster  the  meanest  of  mankind  because 
he  had  an  absurd  desire  to  live  like  an  English 
country  gentleman? 

In  regard  to  sycophancy, — a  disgusting  trait,  I  ad- 
mit,—  we  should  consider  the  age,  when  everybody 
cringed  to  sovereigns  and  their  favorites.  Bacon  never 
made  such  an  abject  speech  as  Omer  Talon,  the  greatest 
lawyer  in  France,  did  to  Louis  XIII.,  in  the  Parliament 
of  Paris.  Three  hundred  years  ago  everybody  bowed 
down  to  exalted  rank :  witness  the  obsequious  language 
which  all  authors  addressed  to  patrons  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  their  books.  How  small  the  chance  of  any  man 
rising  in  the  world,  who  did  not  court  favors  from  those 
who  had  favors  to  bestow !  Is  that  the  meanest  or  the 
most  uncommon  thing  in  this  world  ?  If  so,  how  igno- 
minious are  all  politicians  who  flatter  the  people  and 
solicit  their  votes  ?  Is  it  not  natural  to  be  obsequious 
to  those  who  have  offices  to  bestow  ?  This  trait  is  not 
commendable,  but  is  it  the  meanest  thing  we  see  ? 
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In  regard  to  Essex,  nobody  cau  approve  of  the  in- 
gratitude wliich  Bacon  ithowed  to  hia  noble  patron. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  r«meml)er  the  good  advice 
which  Bacon  ever  gave  liim,  and  his  constant  efforts 
to  keep  him  out  of  sorapus.  How  often  ilid  he  excuse 
him  to  Ilia  royal  mistroas,  at  the  riak  of  incurring  her 
displeasure  ?  And  when  Essex  was  guilty  of  a,  thousiind 
times  worse  crime  than  ever  Bacon  committed, — even 
higli-treason,  in  a  time  of  tunmlt  and  iuaurrection, — 
and  it  become  Bacon's  task  as  prostjcuting  oiBuur  of  the 
Crown  to  bring  this  great  culprit  to  justice,  was  he 
required  by  a  former  friendsliip  to  sacrifice  his  duty 
and  his  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  to  screen  a  man  who 
bad  perverted  the  aflection  of  the  noblest  woman  who 
ever  wore  a  crown,  and  came  near  involving  his  country 
in  a  civil  war  ?  Grant  that  Essex  had  bestowed  favors, 
and  was  an  accomplishL'd  and  interesting  nian, — waa 
Bacon  to  ignore  his  ofBcial  duties  ?  He  may  have  been 
too  harsh  in  hia  procedure ;  but  in  that  age  all  criminal 
proceedings  were  harsh  and  inexorable, — there  was  but 
little  mercy  shown  to  culprits,  especially  to  traitors. 
It  Elizabeth  could  bring  herself,  out  of  respect  to  her 
wounded  honor  and  shghted  kindness  and  the  dignity 
of  the  realm  and  the  majesty  of  the  law,  to  surrender 
into  the  hands  of  justice  one  whom  she  so  tenderly 
loved  and  magnificently  rewarded,  even  when  the  sacri- 
fice cost  her  both  peace  and  life,  snapped  the  last  cord 
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which  bound  her  to  this  world,  —  may  we  not  forgive 
Bacon  for  the  part  he  played  ?  Does  this  fidelity  to  an 
official  and  professional  duty,  even  if  he  were  harsh, 
make  him  "  the  meanest  of  mankind  "  ? 

In  regard  to  Peacham,  it  is  true  he  was  tortured,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  that  cruel  age ;  but  Bacon  had 
no  hand  in  the  issuing  of  the  warrant  against  him  for 
high-treason,  although  in  accordance  with  custom  he, 
as  prosecuting  officer  of  the  Crown,  examined  Peacham 
under  torture  before  his  trial.  The  parson  was  con- 
victed; but  the  sentence  of  death  was  not  executed 
upon  him,  and  he  died  in  jaiL 

And  in  regard  to  corruption,  —  the  sin  which  cast 
Bacon  from  his  high  estate,  though  fortunately  he  did 
not  fall  like  Lucifer,  never  to  rise  again,  —  may  not 
the  verdict  of  the  poet  and  the  historian  be  rather 
exaggerated?  Nobody  has  ever  attempted  to  acquit 
Bacon  for  taking  bribes.  Nobody  has  ever  excused  him. 
He  did  commit  a  crime ;  but  in  palliation  it  might  be 
said  that  he  never  decided  against  justice,  and  that 
it  was  customary  for  great  public  functionaries  to  ac- 
cept presents.  Had  he  taken  them  after  he  had  ren- 
dered judgment  instead  of  before,  he  might  have  been 
acquitted ;  for  out  of  the  seven  thousand  cases  which  he 
decided  as  Lord  Chancellor,  not  one  of  them  has  been 
reversed :  so  that  he  said  of  himself,  "  I  was  the  just- 
est  judge  that  England  has  had  for  fifty  years ;  and  I 
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denying  his  Master ;  and  Marcus  Anrelius  persecuting 
the  Christians;  and  Constantine  putting  to  death  his 
own  son ;  and  Theodosius  slaughtering  the  citizens  of 
Thessalonica ;  and  Isabella  establishing  the  Inquisition ; 
and  Sir  Mathew  Hale  burning  witches ;  and  Cromwell 
stealing  a  sceptre ;  and  Calvin  murdering  Servetus ;  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  lying  and  cheating  and  swearing  in 
the  midst  of  her  patriotic  labors  for  her  country  and 
civilization.  Even  the  sun  passes  through  eclipses. 
Have  the  spots  upon  the  career  of  Bacon  hidden  the 
brightness  of  his  general  beneficence  ?  Is  he  the  mean- 
est of  men  because  he  had  great  faults  ?  When  we 
speak  of  mean  men,  it  is  those  whose  general  character 
is  contemptible. 

Now,  see  Bacon  pursuing  his  honorable  career  amid 
rebuflfs  and  enmities  and  jealousies,  toiling  in  Hercu- 
lean tasks  without  complaint,  and  waiting  his  time; 
always  accessible,  affable,  gentle,  with  no  vulgar  pride, 
if  he  aped  vulgar  ostentation ;  calm,  beneficent,  studious, 
without  envy  or  bitterness;  interesting  in  liis  home, 
courted  as  a  friend,  admired  as  a  philosopher,  generous 
to  the  poor,  kind  to  the  servants  who  cheated  him. 
with  an  unsubdued  love  of  Nature  as  well  as  of  books; 
not  negligent  of  religious  duties,  a  believer  in  God  and 
immortality;  and  though  broken  in  spirit,  like  a  bruised 
reed,  yet  soaring  beyond  all  his  misfortunes  to  study 
the  highest  problems,  and  bequeathing  his  knowledge 
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the  whole  a  wrong  impression  of  the  man, —  making 
him  out  worse  than  he  was,  considering  his  age  and  cir- 
cumstances. Bacon's  character,  like  tliat  of  most  great 
men,  has  two  sides ;  and  while  we  are  compelled  pain- 
fully to  admit  that  he  had  many  faults,  we  shrink 
from  classing  him  among  had  men,  as  is  implied  in 
Pope's  characterization  of  him  as  "the  meanest  of 
mankind." 

We  now  take  leave  ot  khe  man,  to  consider  his  legacy 
to  the  world.  And  here  again  we  are  compelled  to  take 
issue  with  Macaulay,  not  in  legard  to  the  great  fact  that 
Bacon's  inquiries  tended  to  a  new  revelation  of  Nature, 
and  by  means  of  the  method  called  iitdudion,  by  which 
he  sought  to  establish  fixed  principles  of  science  that 
could  not  be  controverted,  but  in  reference  to  the  ends 
for  which  he  labored.  "The  aim  of  Bacon,"  says 
Macaulay,  "was  utility,  —  fruit;  the  multiplication  of 
human  enjoyments,  .  .  .  the  mitigation  of  human  suf- 
ferings, .  .  .  the  prolongation  of  life  by  new  inventions," 
— dotare  vitam  hnmanum  novis  inveiUis  et  copiis;  "the 
conquest  of  Nature,"  —  dominion  over  the  beasts  of 
the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air;  the  application 
of  science  to  the  subjection  of  the  outward  world ; 
progress  in  useful  arts,  —  in  those  arts  which  enable 
us  to  become  strong,  comfortable,  and  rich  in  houses, 
shops,    fabrics,    tools,    merchandise,    new    vegetable^., 

TO?..  HI.  — 19. 
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is  not  to  assist  the  mind  to  lofty  contemplation,  but  to 
enable  mariners  to  verify  degrees  of  latitude  and  regu- 
late clocks.  A  college  is  not  designed  to  train  and  dis- 
cipline the  mind,  but  to  utilize  science,  and  become  a 
school  of  technology.  Greek  and  Latin  exercises  are 
comparatively  worthless,  and  even  mathematics,  unless 
they  can  be  converted  into  practical  use.  Philosophy, 
as  ordinarily  understood,  —  that  is,  metaphysics,  —  is 
most  idle  of  all,  since  it  does  not  pertain  to  mundane 
wants.  Hence  the  old  Grecian  philosopher  labored  in 
vain;  and  still  more  profitless  were  the  disquisitions 
of  the  scholastics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  since  they  were 
chiefly  used  to  prop  up  unintelligible  creeds.  Theol- 
ogy is  not  of  much  account,  since  it  pertains  to  myste- 
ries we  cannot  solve.  It  is  not  with  heaven  or  hell,  or 
abstract  inquiries,  or  divine  certitudes,  that  we  have 
to  do,  but  the  things  of  earth,  —  things  that  advance 
our  material  and  outward  condition.  To  be  rich  and 
comfortable  is  the  end  of  life,  —  not  meditations  on 
abstract  and  eternal  truth,  such  as  elevate  the  soul 
or  prepare  it  for  a  future  and  endless  life.  The  cer- 
titudes of  faith,  of  love,  of  friendship,  are  of  small 
value  when  compared  with  the  blessings  of  outward 
prosperity.  Utilitarianism  is  the  true  philosophy,  for 
this  confines  us  to  the  world  where  we  are  bom  to 
labor,  and  enables  us  to  make  acquisitions  which  pro- 
mote  our  comfort  and  ease.     The  chemist  and  the 
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maimfaeturer  are  our  greatest  benefacUirs,  for  they 
make  for  us  oils  and  gases  nnd  t>aints,  —  things  we 
must  have.  The  philosophy  of  Bucon  is  an  iimiien.se 
improvement  on  all  previous  systems,  aince  it  henildfi 
the  jubilee  of  trades,  the  millennium  of  merchants,  tlie 
schools  of  thrift,  the  apostlt^  of  physical  prognws. 
the  pioneers  of  enterprise,  —  the  Franklins  and  Ste- 
phensons  and  Tyndals  and  Morses  of  our  glorionH  cr*. 
Its  watchword  is  jirogress.  All  hail,  then,  to  the  elec- 
tric telegmph  and  telephones  and  Thames  tunnels  and 
Crystal  Palaces  and  Niagara  bridge-s  and  railways  over 
tlie  Rocky  Mountains  I  Tlie  day  of  our  deliverance  19 
come;  the  nations  are  saved;  Uie  Hrunels  and 
Fieldses  are  our  victors  and  leaders  1  Oown  them 
Olympic  leaves,  as  the  heroes  of  our  great  gnmcs  of  lifa.^ 
And  thou,  0  Englund!  exalti'^l  art  thou  among  the  na- 
tions,—  not  for  thy  Oxfords  and  Witstminslers ; 
for  thy  divines  and  saints  and  martyrs  and  poets 
for  thy  Hookers  and  Ijeightons  and  Oaamers  and 
tons  and  liurkes  and  Lockesj  not  for  thy  Kefori 
tion;  not  for  thy  stnifyiles  for  liberty,  —  but  for 
Manchesters  and  Birniinghams,  thy  Portsmouth  shi] 
yards,  thy  London  docks,  tliy  Liverpool  warehom 
thy  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  thy  countless  meohanij 
by  which  thou  bringest  the  wealth  of  nations  into 
banks,  and  art  enabled  to  buy  the  toil  of  foreigners 
to  raise  thy  standards  on  the  farthest  battlementa 
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India  and  China.  These  conquests  and  acquisitions  are 
real,  are  practical ;  machinery  over  life,  the  triumph  of 
physical  forces,  dominion  over  waves  and  winds, — 
these  are  the  great  victories  which  consummate  the 
happiness  of  man ;  and  these  are  they  which  flow  from 
the  philosophy  which  Bacon  taught. 

Now  Macaulay  does  not  directly  say  all  these  things, 
but  these  are  the  spirit  and  gist  of  the  interpretation 
which  he  puts  upon  Bacon's  writings.  The  philosophy 
of  Bacon  leads  directly  to  these  blessings;  and  these 
constitute  its  great  peculiarity.  And  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  the  new  era  which  Bacon  heralded  was 
fruitful  in  these  very  things, —  that  his  philosophy 
encouraged  this  new  development  of  material  forces; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  had  not  some- 
thing else  in  view  than  mere  utility  and  physical  prog- 
gress,  and  whether  his  method  could  not  equally  be 
applied  to  metaphysical  subjects;  whether  it  did  not 
pertain  to  the  whole  domain  of  truth,  and  take  in  the 
whole  realm  of  human  inquiry.  I  believe  that  Bacon 
was  interested,  not  merely  in  the  world  of  matter,  but 
in  the  world  of  mind ;  that  he  sought  to  establish 
principles  from  which  sound  deductions  might  be  made, 
as  well  as  to  establish  reliable  inductions.  Lord  Camp- 
bell thinks  that  a  perfect  system  of  ethics  could  be 
made  out  of  his  writings,  and  that  liis  method  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  examine  and  classify  the  phenomena  of 
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memory,  of  imagination,  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
subtlety.  Ko  man  ever  more  carefully  studied  the 
operation  of  his  own  mind  and  the  intellectual  charac- 
ter of  others."  Nor  did  Bacon  despise  metaphysical 
science,  only  the  frivolous  questions  that  the  old  scho- 
lastics associated  with  it,  and  the  general  barrenness 
of  their  speculations.  He  surely  would  not  have  dis- 
dained the  subsequent  inquiries  of  Locke,  or  Berkeley, 
or  Leibnitz,  or  Kant.  True,  he  sought  definite  know- 
ledge,— something  firm  to  stand  upon,  and  which  could 
not  be  controverted.  Ko  philosophy  can  be  sound 
when  the  principle  from  which  deductions  are  made  is 
not  itself  certain  or  very  highly  probable,  or  when  this 
principle,  pushed  to  its  utmost  logical  sequence,  would 
lead  to  absurdity,  or  even  to  a  conflict  with  human 
consciousness.  To  Bacon  the  old  methods  were  wrcng, 
and  it  was  his  primal  aim  to  reform  the  scientific 
methods  in  order  to  arrive  at  truth;  not  trutli  for 
utilitarian  ends  chiefly,  but  truth  for  its  own  sake.  He 
loved  truth  as  Palestrina  loved  music,  or  Baphael  loved 
painting,  or  Socrates  loved  virtue. 

Now  the  method  which  was  almost  exclusively  em- 
ployed until  Bacon's  time  is  commonly  called  the  deduc- 
tive method;  that  is,  some  principle  or  premise  was 
assumed  to  be  true,  and  reasoning  was  made  from  this 
assumption.  No  especial  fault  was  found  with  the  rea- 
soning of  the  great  meters  of  logic  like  Aristotle  and 
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the  teachers  of  mankind  to  uphold  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church,  which  they  did  with  masterly  dialectical  skill 
Those  were  ages  of  Faith,  and  not  of  Inquiry.  It  was 
all-important  to  ground  believers  in  a  firm  faith  of  the 
dogmas  which  were  deemed  necessary  to  support  the 
Church  and  the  cause  of  religion.  They  were  regarded 
as  absolute  certainties.  There  was  no  dispute  about 
the  premises  of  the  scholastic's  arguments;  and  hence 
his  dialectics  strengthened  the  mind  by  the  exercise 
of  logical  sports,  and  at  the  same  time  confirmed  the 
faith. 

The  world  never  saw  a  more  complete  system  of  dog- 
matic theology  than  that  elaborated  by  Thomas  Aquinas. 
When  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  was 
rare  and  imperfect,  and  it  was  impossible  to  tlirow 
light  by  means  of  learning  and  science  on  the  texts 
of  Scripture,  it  was  well  to  follow  the  interpretation 
of  such  a  great  light  as  Augustine,  and  assume  his 
dogmas  as  certainties,  since  they  could  not  then  be  con- 
troverted; and  thus  from  them  construct  a  system  of 
belief  which  would  confirm  the  faitli.  But  Aquinas, 
with  his  Aristotelian  method  of  syllogism  and  defini- 
tions, could  not  go  beyond  Augustine.  Augustine  was 
the  fountain,  and  the  water  that  flowed  from  it  in  ten 
thousand  channels  could  not  rise  above  the  spring;  and 
as  everybody  appealed  to  and  believed  in  Saint  Augus- 
tine, it  was  well  to  construct  a  system  from  him  to 
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make  war  on  deduction,  when  its  fundamental  truths 
are  established.  Deduction  is  as  much  a  necessary 
part  of  philosophy  as  induction:  it  is  the  peculiarity 
of  the  Scotch  metaphysicians,  who  have  ever  deduced 
truths  from  those  previously  established.  Deduction 
even  enters  into  modem  science  as  well  as  induction. 
When  Cuvier  deduced  from  a  bone  the  form  and  habits 
of  the  mastodon ;  when  Kepler  deduced  his  great  laws, 
all  from  the  primary  thought  that  there  must  be  some 
numerical  or  geographical  relation  between  the  times, 
distances,  and  velocities  of  the  revolving  bodies  of  the 
solar  system ;  when  Newton  deduced,  as  is  said,  the 
principle  of  gravitation  from  the  fall  of  an  apple ;  when 
Leverrier  sought  for  a  new  planet  from  the  perturba- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  orbits, — we  feel 
that  deduction  is  as  much  a  legitimate  process  as  in- 
duction itself. 

But  deductive  logic  is  the  creation  of  Aristotle ;  and 
it  was  the  authority  of  Aristotle  that  Bacon  sought  to 
subvert  The  inductive  process  is  also  old,  of  which 
Bacon  is  called  the  father.  How  are  these  things  to 
be  reconciled  and  explained?  Wherein  and  how  did 
Bacon  adapt  his  method  to  the  discovery  of  truth, 
which  was  his  principal  aim,  —  that  method  which  is 
the  great  cause  of  modern  progress  in  science,  the  way 
to  it  being  indicated  by  him  pre-eminently  ? 

The  whole  thing  consists  in  this,  that  Bacon  pointed 
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Mentis  Humaiice^  or  "  Phantoms  of  the  Human  Mind," 
which  compose  the  best-known  part  of  the  "Novum 
Organum."  "The  Idols  of  the  Tribe"  would  show  the 
folly  of  attempting  to  penetrate  further  than  the  limits 
of  the  human  faculties  permit,  as  also  "  the  liability  of 
the  intellect  to  be  warped  by  the  will  and  affections, 
and  the  like."  The  "  Idols  of  the  Den  "  have  reference 
to  *'  the  tendency  to  notice  differences  rather  than  re- 
semblances, or  resemblances  rather  than  differences,  in 
the  attachment  to  antiquity  or  novelty,  in  the  partiality 
to  minute  or  comprehensive  investigations."  "The 
Idols  of  the  Market-Placo "  have  reference  to  the  ten- 
dency to  confound  words  with  things,  wliich  has  ever 
marked  controversialists  in  their  learned  disputations. 
In  what  he  here  says  about  the  necessity  for  accurate 
definitions,  he  reminds  us  of  Socrates  rather  than  a 
modern  scientist;  this  necessity  for  accuracy  applies 
to  metaphysics  as  much  as  it  does  to  physics.  "  The 
Idols  of  the  Theatre "  have  reference  to  perverse  laws 
of  demonstration  which  are  the  strongholds  of  error. 
This  school  deals  in  speculations  and  experiments  con- 
fined to  a  narrow  compass,  like  those  of  the  alchemists, 
— too  imperfect  to  elicit  the  light  which  should  guide. 

Bacon  having  completed  his  discussion  of  the  Idola^ 
then  proceeds  to  point  out  the  weakness  of  the  old 
philosophies,  which  produced  leaves  rather  than  fruit, 
and  were  stationary  in  their  character.     Here  he  would 
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jects  he  presents  to  communicate  knowledge,  with  no 
especial  utilitarian  end. 

"The  Advancement  of  Learning"  is  one  of  Bacon's 
most  famous  productions,  but  I  fail  to  see  in  it  an  ob- 
jective purpose  to  enable  men  to  become  powerful  or 
rich  or  comfortable ;  it  is  rather  an  abstract  treatise,  as 
dry  to  most  people  as  legal  disquisitions,  and  with  no 
more  reference  to  rising  in  the  world  than  "  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  "  or  "  Coke  upon  Littleton."  It  is  a  pro- 
found dissertation  on  the  excellence  of  learning;  its  great 
divisions  treating  of  history,  poetry,  and  philosophy,  — 
of  metaphysical  as  well  as  physical  philosophy ;  of  the 
province  of  understanding,  the  memory,  the  will,  the 
reason,  and  the  imagination ;  and  of  man  in  society,  — 
of  government,  of  universal  justice,  of  the  fountams  of 
law,  of  revealed  religion. 

And  if  we  turn  from  the  new  method  by  which  he 
would  advance  all  knowledge,  and  on  which  his  fame 
as  a  philosopher  cliiefly  rests, —  tliat  method  wliich  has 
led  to  discoveries  that  even  Bacon  never  dreamed  of, 
not  tliinking  of  the  fruit  he  was  to  bestow,  but  only 
the  way  to  secure  it,  —  even  as  a  great  inventor  thinks 
more  of  his  invention  than  of  the  money  he  himself 
may  reap  from  it,  as  a  work  of  creation  to  benefit  the 
world  rather  than  his  own  familv,  and  in  the  work  of 
which  his  mind  revels  in  a  sort  of  intoxicated  delight, 
like  a  true  poet  when  he  constructs  his  lines,  or  a  great 
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the  cynical  wit  of  Montaigne,  but  those  great  certitudes 
which  console  in  affliction,  which  kindle  liope,  which 
inspire  lofty  resolutions,  —  anchors  of  the  soul,  pillars 
of  faith,  sources  of  immeasurable  joy,  the  glorious 
ideals  of  true  objects  of  desire,  the  eternal  unities  of 
truth  and  love  and  beauty;  all  of  which  reveal  the 
varied  experiences  of  Ufe  and  the  riches  of  deeply- 
pondered  meditation  on  God  and  Christianity,  as  well 
as  knowledge  of  the  world  and  the  desirableness  of  its 
valued  gifts.  How  beautiful  are  liis  thoughts  on  death, 
on  adversity,  on  glory,  on  anger,  on  friendship,  on  fame, 
on  ambition,  on  envy,  oa  riches,  on  youth  and  old  age, 
and  divers  other  subjects  of  moral  import,  which  show 
the  elevation  of  his  soul,  and  the  subjective  as  well  as 
the  objective  turn  of  his  mind ;  not  dwelling  on  what 
he  should  eat  and  what  he  should  drink  and  where- 
withal he  should  be  clothed,  but  on  the  truths  which 
appeal  to  our  higher  nature,  and  which  raise  the 
tlioughts  of  men  from  earth  to  heaven,  or  at  least  to 
the  reiilms  of  intellectual  life  and  joy. 

And  then,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  take  in 
view  other  labors  which  dignified  Bacon's  retirement,  as 
well  as  those  which  marked  his  more  active  career  as  a 
lawyer  and  statesman,  —  his  histories  and  biographies, 
as  well  as  learned  treatises  to  improve  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land; his  political  discourses,  liis  judicial  charges,  his 
theological  tracts,  his  speeches  and  letters  and  prayers ; 
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son.  There  are  other  truths  besides  those  of  physical 
science;  there  is  greatness  in  deduction  as  well  as  in 
induction.  Greometry  —  whose  successive  and  progres- 
sive revelations  are  so  inspiring,  and  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity,  which  are  even 
now  taught  in  our  modern  schools  as  Euclid  demon- 
strated them,  since  they  cannot  be  improved  —  is  a 
purely  deductive  science  The  scholastic  philosophy, 
even  if  it  was  barren  and  unfruitful  in  leading  to  new 
truths,  yet  confirmed  what  was  valuable  in  the  old  sys- 
tems, and  by  the  severity  of  its  logic  and  its  dialectical 
subtleties  trained  the  European  mind  for  the  reception 
of  the  message  of  Luther  and  Bacon;  and  this  was 
based  on  deductions,  never  wrong  unless  the  premises 
are  unsound.  Theology  is  deductive  reasoning  from 
truths  assumed  to  be  fundamental,  and  is  inductive  only 
so  far  as  it  collates  Scripture  declarations,  and  interprets 
their  meanhig  by  the  aid  wliich  learning  brings.  Is 
not  this  science  worthy  of  some  regard  ?  Will  it  not  live 
when  all  the  speculations  of  evolutionists  are  forgotten, 
and  occupy  the  thoughts  of  the  greatest  and  profound- 
est  minds  so  long  as  anything  shall  be  studied,  so  long 
as  the  Bible  shall  be  the  guide  of  life  ?  Is  it  not  by 
deduction  that  we  ascend  from  Nature  herself  to  the 
God  of  Nature  ?  What  is  more  certain  than  deduction 
when  the  principles  from  which  it  reasons  are  indis- 
putably established  ? 
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sophical  teachings  led  to  the  machinery  of  the  mines 
of  California,  or  to  that  of  the  mills  of  Lowell  ?  Some 
think  that  our  modem  improvements  would  have  come 
whether  Bacon  had  lived  or  not.  But  I  would  not  dis- 
pai-age  the  labors  of  Bacon  in  pointing  out  the  method 
which  leads  to  scientific  discoveries.  Granting  that  he 
sought  merely  utility,  an  improvement  in  the  outward 
condition  of  society,  wliich  is  the  view  that  Macaulay 
takes,  I  would  not  underrate  his  legacy.  And  even  sup- 
posing that  the  blessings  of  material  life — *'  the  acre  of 
Middlesex "  —  are  as  much  to  be  desired  as  Macaulay, 
with  the  complacency  of  an  eminently  practical  and  pros- 
perous man,  seems  to  argue,  I  would  not  sneer  at  them. 
Who  does  not  value  them  ?  Who  will  not  value  them 
so  long  as  our  mortal  bodies  are  to  be  cared  for  ?  It  is 
a  pleasant  thing  to  ride  in  "cars  without  horses,"  to 
feel  in  winter  the  genial  warmth  of  grates  and  furnaces, 
to  receive  messages  from  distant  friends  in  a  moment  of 
time,  to  cross  the  ocean  without  discomfort,  with  the 
"  almost  certainty "  of  safety,  and  save  our  wives  and 
daughters  from  the  ancient  drudgeries  of  the  loom  and 
the  knitting-needle.  Who  ever  tires  in  gazing  at  a 
locomotive  as  it  whirls  along  with  the  power  of  des- 
tiny? Who  is  not  astonished  at  the  triumphs  of  the 
engineer,  the  wonders  of  an  ocean-steamer,  the  mar- 
vellous tunnels  under  lofty  mountains  ?  We  feel  that 
Titans  have  been  sent  to  ease  us  of  our  burdens. 
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placidity  to  Descartes  and  Leibnitz  and  Kant  ?  It  may 
be  very  dignified  for  a  modem  savant  to  sit  serenely  on 
his  tower  of  observation,  indifferent  to  all  the  lofty 
speculations  of  the  great  men  of  bygone  ages ;  yet 
those  profound  questions  pertaining  to  the  X0709  and 
the  ra  ovra,  which  had  such  attractions  for  Augustine 
and  Pascal  and  Calvin,  did  have  as  real  bearing  on 
human  life  and  on  what  is  best  worth  knowing,  as 
the  scales  of  a  leuciscus  cephalus  or  the  limbs  of  a 
magnified  animalculus,  or  any  of  the  facts  of  which 
physical  science  can  boast.  The  wonders  of  science 
are  great,  but  so  also  are  the  secrets  of  the  soul,  the 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  life,  the  truths  which 
come  from  divine  revelation.  Whatever  most  dignifies 
humanity,  and  makes  our  labors  sweet,  and  causes  us 
to  forget  our  pains,  and  kindles  us  to  lofty  contempla- 
tions, and  prompts  us  to  heroic  sacrifice,  is  the  most 
real  and  the  most  useful  Even  the  leaves  of  a  barren 
and  neglected  philosophy  may  be  in  some  important 
respects  of  more  value  than  all  the  boasted  fruit  of 
^utilitarian  science.  Is  that  which  is  most  useful  al- 
ways the  most  valuable, — that,  I  mean,  which  gives  the 
highest  pleasure  ?  Do  we  not  plant  our  grounds  with 
the  acacia,  the  oak,  the  cedar,  the  elm,  as  well  as  with 
the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the  cherry  ?  Are  not  flowers 
and  shrubs  which  beautify  the  lawn  as  desirable  as 
beans  and  turnips  and  cabbages?     I«  not  the  rose  or 


than    the    stalled    ox?     AV 
of  a  first  love?     What  ia 
lars  and  cents  of  a  beauti 
ing  picture,  or  a  marble  st. 
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or  the  smile  of  a  friend,  or  tl 
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never  ve&rj  of  quoting,  —  1 
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the  expression  which  made  r 
ceptions  of  beauty  and  harmc 
to  the  temples  of  Christendom 
riou3  with  her  fine  roads  and 
Faleruian  wines,  and  oysters  fi 
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fruits  of  human  invention,  but  which  proved  a  canker 
that  prepared  the  way  to  ruin?  It  was  that  pious 
Emperor  who  learned  his  wisdom  from  a  slave,  and 
who  set  a  haughty  defiance  to  all  the  grandeur  and  all 
the  comforts  of  the  highest  position  which  earth  could 
give,  and  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  the  quiet  study  of 
those  truths  which  elevate  the  soul, —  truths  not  taught 
by  science  or  nature,  but  by  communication  with  in- 
visible powers. 

Ah,  what  indeed  is  reality ;  what  is  the  higher 
good ;  what  is  that  which  perishes  never ;  what  is 
that  which  assimilates  man  to  Deity?  Is  it  houses, 
is  it  lands,  is  it  gold  and  silver,  is  it  luxurious 
couches,  is  it  the  practical  utilitarian  comforts  that 
pamper  this  mortal  body  in  its  brief  existence  ?  or  is  it 
women's  loves  and  patriots'  struggles,  and  sages'  pious 
thoughts,  affections,  noble  aspirations,  Bethanies,  the 
serenities  of  virtuous  old  age,  the  harmonies  of  unpol- 
luted homes,  the  existence  of  art,  of  truth,  of  love ;  the 
hopes  which  last  when  sun  and  stars  decay?  Tell  us, 
ye  women,  what  are  realities  to  you,  —  your  carpets, 
your  plate,  your  jewels,  your  luxurious  banquets;  or 
your  husbands'  love,  your  friends'  esteem,  your  chil- 
dren's reverence?  And  ye,  toiling  men  of  business, 
what  is  really  your  highest  joy, —  your  piles  of  gold, 
your  marble  palaces ;  or  the  pleasures  of  your  homes, 
the   approbation   of  your  consciences,   your   hopes  of 
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whidi  are  iliiuuiuil  imlvliiut 
tliu  biisiusL  of  you  run  awB 
ride  in  cold  or  heat,  in  c 
dinners,  or  greetings  of  love 
are  sucli  festivals  as  Christn 
based?  —  on  consecrated  at 
force  thun  any  material  gains 
are  realities  to  you  as  mucl 
or  music  to  Beethoven,  or  p 
Deny  these  as  the  higher  cei 
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\  MONG  the  wonders  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
-^  ^  the  appearance  of  a  new  star  in  the  northern 
horizon,  which,  shining  at  first  with  a  feeble  light, 
gradually  surpassed  the  brightness  of  the  planet  Jupi- 
ter ;  and  then  changing  its  color  from  white  to  yellow 
and  from  yellow  to  red,  after  seventeen  months,  faded 
away  from  the  sight,  and  has  not  since  appeared.  This 
celebrated  star,  first  seen  by  Tycho  Brahe  in  the  con- 
stellation Cassiopeia,  never  changed  its  position,  or 
presented  the  slightest  perceptible  parallax.  It  could 
not  therefore  have  been  a  meteor,  nor  a  planet  regularly 
revolving  round  the  sun,  nor  a  comet  blazing  with  fiery 
nebulous  light,  nor  a  satellite  of  one  of  the  planets,  but 
a  fixed  star,  far  beyond  our  solar  system.  Such  a  phe- 
nomenon created  an  immense  sensation,  and  has  never 
since  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  philosophers.  In 
the  infancy  of  astronomical  science  it  was  regarded  by 
astrologers  as  a  sign  to  portend  the  birth  of  an  extra- 
ordinary individual. 


siilijin't  uf  this  loctitre; 
till!  hvilliaiiuy  of  tlie  cent 
The  sixteenth  century  t 
nineteenth  century  in  tht 
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warriors ;   in  England,   by 
that  slied  glory  on  the  reigi 
the  artists  who  followed  1 
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and  collating  manuscripts,  translating  the  Scriptures, 
and  stimulating  the  learned  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  trammels  of  the  scholastic  philosophers. 

Then  rose  up  the  reformers,  headed  by  Luther,  con- 
signing to  destruction  the  emblems  and  ceremonies  of 
mediaeval  superstition,  defying  popes,  burning  bulls, 
ridiculing  monks,  exposing  frauds,  unravelling  sophis- 
tries, attacking  vices  and  traditions  with  the  new  arms 
of  reason,  and  asserting  before  councils  and  dignitaries 
the  right  of  private  judgment  and  the  supreme  author- 
ity of  the  Bible  in  all  matters  of  religious  faith. 

And  then  appeared  the  defenders  of  their  cause,  by 
force  of  arms  maintaining  the  great  rights  of  religious 
liberty  in  France,  Grermany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  and 
England,  until  Protestantism  was  established  in  half  of 
the  countries  that  had  for  more  than  a  thousand  years 
servilely  bowed  down  to  the  authority  of  the  popes. 
Genius  stimulates  and  enterprise  multiplies  all  the 
energies  and  aims  of  emancipated  millions.  Before 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  new  continents  are 
colonized,  new  modes  of  warftare  are  introduced,  manu- 
scripts are  changed  into  printed  books,  the  comforts 
of  life  are  increased,  governments  are  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  learned  men  are  enriched  and  honored. 
Feudalism  has  succumbed  to  central  power,  and  barons 
revolve  around  their  sovereign  at  court  rather  than 
compose  an  independent  authority.  Before  that  century 
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li;i'l  Ihmii  iiuiiiben»d  with  the  ages  past,  the  Portuguese 
li.i'l  >;iil«  «l  to  the  Eiist  Indies,  Sir  Francis  Drake  had 
rii-  iiiiiiiaviL^aud  the  gh:)l>e,  Pizarro  had  conquered  Peru, 
Sii  Willi.  1  Raleigh  had  coloniztHl  Virgiuia,  Ricci  had 
}»'  !!•  tnii'  <1  to  China,  lAJscot  had  pknned  the  palace  of 
ill.-  L«mvn',  Raphael  had  jxiinted  the  Transfiguration, 
Mili;hl  Aiiu'elo  had  raised  the  dome  of  St  Peter's, 
(ii.K  "iiin  (l<lla  Porta  had  ornamented  the  Vatican  with 
iiio-.ii'-^,  ( "upeniicus  had  taught  the  true  centre  of  plan- 
«i;iiv  iiiniidH,  Dumoulin  had  introduced  into  French 
jr.]i-}'iii«l«'n<e  tlie  principles  of  the  Justinian  code, 
Ai  i'-iu  had  ])ul)lislied  the  "Orlando  Furioso,"  Cen'antes 
liil  wiiu.'ii  "Don  Quixoti?,"  Spenser  had  dedicated  his 

•  I'if  1  y  (,hh'tMi,"  Sliak.speare  had  comix)sed  his  immortal 
(liiiiiiiK.  Hooker  had  devised  his  "Ecclesiastical  Pol- 
ity," (i.iiimer  had  published  his  Forty-two  Articles, 
J.>lin  Calvin  had  dedicated  to  Francis  I.  his  celebrated 

111 -I  iuii''<,"  Luther  had  translated  the  Bible,  Bacon  had 
!•'  -nil  il;.'  "  lii.stauratiou  of  Philosophy,"  Bellarmine  had 
.^y<t<'iii;iti/(Ml  the  lloinan  Catholic  theology,  Henry  IV. 
lial  -i-ii'MJ  the  Kdict  of  Nantes,  Queen  Elizabeth  had 

•  I'lViitr.l  tlu;  Tnvincihlc  Armada,  and  William  the 
Sil.'iit  li;;<l  achieved  the  independence  of  Holland. 

SiK  h  wiTo  some  of  the  lights  and  some  of  the  enter- 
]'i  is.  s  (.f  that  i^^reat  a;:;e,  when  the  profoundest  questions 
]i«'iiainiii'_;  to  philosophy,  religion,  law,  and  govem- 
liiuiiL  Nvuru  diiicussed  with  the  enthusiasm  and  fresh- 
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ness  of  a  revolutionary  age;  when  men  felt  the  inspira- 
tion of  a  new  life,  and  looked  back  on  the  Middle  Ages 
with  disgust  and  hatred,  as  a  period  which  enslaved  the 
human  souL  But  what  peculiarly  marked  that  period 
was  the  commencement  of  those  marvellous  discoveries 
in  science  which  have  enriched  our  times  and  added 
to  the  material  blessings  of  the  new  civilization. 
Tycho  Brahe,  Copernicus,  Galileo,  Kepler,  and  Bacon 
inaugurated  the  era  which  led  to  progressive  improve- 
ments in  the  physical  condition  of  society,  and  to 
those  scientitic  marvels  which  have  followed  in  such 
quick  succession  and  produced  such  astonishing  changes 
that  we  are  fain  to  boast  that  we  have  entered  upon 
the  most  fortunate  and  triumphant  epoch  in  our  world's 
history. 

Many  men  might  be  taken  as  the  representatives  of 
this  new  era  of  science  and  material  inventions,  but 
I  select  Galileo  Galilei  as  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  his  life,  opinions,  and  conflicts. 

Galileo  was  born  at  Pisa,  in  the  year  1564,  the  year 
that  Calvin  and  Michael  Angelo  died,  four  years  after 
the  birth  of  Bacon,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  and  the  fourth  of  Charles  IX.,  about  the  time 
when  the  Huguenot  persecution  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  Spanish  monarchy  was  in  its  most  prosperous  state, 
under  Philip  11.  His  parents  were  of  a  noble  but 
20* 
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iiiijM.vt'iislKMl  Florentine  family;  and  his  father,  who 
was  w  niau  nf  some  learning,  —  a  writer  on  the  science 
of  music,  —  ^ave  him  the  best  education  he  could 
:iH«tnl.  Like  so  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men,  hc^ 
(Mily  Ljavr  promise  of  rare  abilities.  It  was  while  he 
\va^  a  <iii<l<iit  ill  the  university  of  his  native  city  that 
hi^  att.niiuii  wjis  arrested  by  the  vibrations  of  a  lamp 
sii  jM'iidcd  iiDiii  the  ceiling  of  the  cathedral;  and  before 
Ik'  lial  'luittrd  tin;  church,  while  the  choir  was  chanting 
iii'di.i  \al  anthems,  lie  had  comparc^d  those  vibrations 
with  \\\<  own  i»ulse,  which  after  repeated  experiments, 
cndtMl  in  ili(^  construction  of  the  first  pendulum, — 
ajijiIi.Ml  iht  as  it  was  by  Huygens  to  the  measurement 
of  liiiu',  lilt  to  medical  science,  to  enable  physicians 
to  as( .  riaiii  the  rate  of  the  pulse.  But  the  pendulum 
\va-  ^'M)!i  ])roiight  into  the  service  of  the  clockmakers, 
ami  nil  iiiiatt'lv  to  the  determination  of  the  form  of  the 
caitli,  I'V  its  minute  irregularities  in  diverse  latitudes, 
and  luially  to  the  measurem'ent  of  differences  of  longi- 
tude l.y  it^  connecticm  with  electricity  and  the  recording 
of  a-tronnmiral  o])servations.  Thus  it  was  that  the 
swin-inu  of  a  cathedral  lamp,  before  the  eye  of  a  man 
of  Lr«iiius  has  done  nearly  as  much  as  the  telescope 
itsrlf  to  advance  science,  to  say  nothing  of  its  practical 
uses  in  common  life. 

(lahlco  had  l)een  destined  by  his  father  to  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine,  and  was  ignorant  of  mathematics.   He 
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amused  his  leisure  hours  with  painting  and  music,  and 
in  order  to  study  the  principles  of  drawing  he  found  it 
necessary  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  much 
to  the  annoyance  of  his  father,  who  did  not  like  to  see 
his  mind  diverted  from  the  prescriptions  of  Hippocrates 
and  Galen.  The  certain  truths  of  geometry  burst  upon 
him  like  a  revelation,  and  after  mastering  Euclid  he 
turned  to  Archimedes  with  equal  enthusiasm.  Mathe- 
matics now  absorbed  his  mind,  and  the  father  was  ob- 
liged to  yield  to  the  bent  of  his  genius,  which  seemed  to 
disdain  the  regular  professions  by  whicli  social  position 
was  most  surely  effected.  He  wrote  about  this  time  an 
essay  on  the  Hydrostatic  Balance,  which  introduced  him 
to  Guido  Ubaldo,  a  famous  mathematician,  who  induced 
him  to  investigate  the  subject  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  solid  bodies.  His  treatise  on  this  subject  secured 
an  introduction  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who 
perceived  his  merits,  and  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  on  mathematics  at  Pisa,  but  on  the  small 
salary  of  sixty  crowns  a  year.. 

This  was  in  1589,  when  he  was  twenty-five,  an  en- 
thusiastic young  man,  full  of  hope  and  animal  spirits, 
the  charm  of  every  circle  for  his  intelligence,  vivacity, 
and  wit ;  but  bold  and  sarcastic,  contemptuous  of  an- 
cient dogmas,  defiant  of  authority,  and  therefore  no 
favorite  with  Jesuit  priests  and  Dominican  professors. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  a  handsome  man,  with  bright 
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:-  .>U' h  as  painters  in  that  age  loved  to  per- 

•  :l  ilif  ('anvas  ;  hilarious  and  cheerful  fond 

!,  vt  t  a  rlt>so  studt^it,  obnoxious  onlv  to 

■  -  ;i!hl  naiTDW  intlauts  and  treadmill  pro- 

i_.,.t.Ml  ].ri«sts,  —  all  of  whom  sought  to 

V.  t  tn  whiiiii  ho  was  either  indifferent  or 

'.  liiiLT  tlifui  anil  their  formulas  up  to  rid- 

!.  w  ilirfcud  his  iniiuiries  to  the  mechanical 

:   Ari<t"tlo,  to  whose  authority  the  schools 

1   .Will  tluwn,  anil  win  mi  he  too  reg-arded  as 

Lrr.  at   iiiu-lKiiual  giants  of  the  world,  yet 

•     I'  lii.-il  without   sutUi-ient  reasons.     Ik'fore 

.  ;:ii   <>r'jiinuni"   was   written,  he   sought,  as 

:..-  :l   iM'iiJto«l  out,  the  way  to  arrive  at  truth, 

I'lii'ii    to  staiul   upon,  a  prhiciple  tested  by 

■  .    Nvhi<li.    whrn    I'staMi.shoil   by   exi>eriment, 

n  •  f')!"  <iin.*  (h'diictions. 

■:."  nf  til''  I'rinciples  assumed  by  Aristotle, 
::  liiil  ii.'vor  been  disputed,  was,  that  if  dif- 
I-  !•  :::  W'i^i.i^  •»[■  the  siinie  material  were  let  fall  from 
t!i-  :!ii  •  h  ijlit,  the  heavier  would  reach  the  ground 
.-'  :.  r  til  iM  tli«*  liizhtor,  and  in  proportion  to  the  diflfer- 
<'][•■'■  .tf  \v.  :_^lit.  This  assumption  Galileo  denied,  and 
;i-  'i!''l  i!.!t,wit]i  the  (•xco])ti«)n  of  a  small  difference 
..\v;;.u  I  ■  ill''  nsistance  of  the  air,  both  would  fall  to 
II.'-  ui  'iii.i  ill  the  sanu*  space  of  time.  To  prove  his 
[M,-iti.»]i  ]>\  actual  exiK'riment,  he  repaired  to  the  lean- 
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ing  tower  of  Pisa,  and  demonstrated  that  he  was  right 
and  Aristotle  was  wrong.  The  Aristotelians  would  not 
believe  the  evidence  of  their  own  senses,  and  ascribed 
the  effect  to  some  unknown  cause.  To  such  a  degree 
were  men  enslaved  by  authority.  Tliis  provoked  Gali- 
leo, and  led  him  to  attack  authority  with  still  greater 
vehemence,  adding  mockery  to  sarcasm;  which  again 
exasperated  liis  opponents,  and  doubtless  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  personal  hostility  which  afterwards 
pursued  him  to  the  prison  of  the  Inquisition.  This 
blended  arrogance  and  asperity  in  a  young  man  was 
offensive  to  the  whole  university,  yet  natural  to  one 
who  had  overturned  one  of  the  favorite  axioms  of  the 
greatest  master  of  thought  the  world  had  seen  for  nearly 
two  thousand  years ;  and  the  scorn  and  opposition  with 
which  his  discovery  was  received  increased  his  rancor, 
so  that  he,  in  his  turn,  did  not  render  justice  to  the 
learned  men  arrayed  against  him,  who  were  not  neces- 
sarily dull  or  obstinate  bee^iuse  they  would  not  at  once 
give  up  the  opinions  in  which  they  were  educated,  and 
which  the  learned  world  still  accepted.  Nor  did  they 
oppose  and  hate  him  for  his  new  o] anions,  so  much 
as  from  dislike  of  his  j)ers()ual  arrogance  and  bitter 
sarcasms. 

At  last  liis  enemies  made  it  too  hot  for  him  at  Pisa. 
He  resigned  his  chair  (1592),  but  only  to  accept  a  higher 
position  at  Padua,  on  a  salary  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
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llnriiis,  —  nut,  however,  adequate  to  his  support,  so  that 
\w  \v:is  olilii^MMl  U)  t;ike  pupils  iu  mathematics.  To 
sliow  ilic  Colli jjiinitive  estimate  of  that  age  of  science, 
tli<'  fiK  t  may  Ijo  mentioned  that  the  professor  of  scho- 
la-^ti<"  i'liil(>soi)hy  in  the  same  university  was  paid  four- 
th •n  humlnd  tlorins.  This  was  in  1592;  and  the  next 
year  <lalilr<>  invented  the  thermometer,  still  an  imper- 
t»M  t  iiistiuiin'iit,  since  air  was  not  perfectly  excluded. 
At  tlii^  i».rii>(l  his  reputiition  seems  to  have  been  estab- 
lish.'<!  as  a  luilliiint  lecturer  rather  than  as  a  great  dis- 
<  ovnvr,  or  i-vt*n  as  a  grcixt  mathematician;  for  he  was 
iiuiiicasuralily  behind  Kepler,  his  contemporary,  in  the 
]>o\vt'r  of  luakin;^'  abstruse  calculiitions  and  numerical 
( .•iiibiiiatioiis.  In  this  resjxict  Kepler  was  inferior  only 
to  ('o|Mrnirus,  Xewton,  and  I-»aplace  in  our  times,  or 
Ilij'jiaivlnis  and  Ptolemy  fimong  the  ancients;  and  it  is 
to  him  that  we  owe  the  discovery  of  those  great  laws  of 
Iilaihiary  iiiolion  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and 
\vhi(  h  liavf  never  been  rivalled  in  importance  except 
those  made  ]>v  Xc^wtou  himself.  —  laws  which  connect 
th.'  iiicaii  distance  of  the  planets  from  the  sun  with  the 
tiiii'  <  oi  their  revolutions;  laws  which  show  that  the 
oihits  ni'  j.laiiels  are  ellii)tical,  not  circular;  and  that 
the  aieas  <leseri])ed  by  lines  drawn  from  the  moving 
jilaiHt  to  thi*  sun  are  pro])ortionable  to  the  times  em- 
jdoyed  in  tlie  motion.  What  an  infinity  of  calculation, 
in   the   infancy  of  science,  —  before  the  invention  of 
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logarithms,  —  was  necessary  to  arrive  at  these  truths ! 
What  fertility  of  invention  was  displayed  in  all  his 
hypotheses ;  what  patience  in  working  them  out ;  what 
magnanimity  in  discarding  those  which  were  not  true ! 
What  power  of  guessing,  even  to  hit  upon  theories 
which  could  be  established  by  elaborate  calculations, 
—  all  from  the  primary  thought,  the  grand  axiom, 
which  Kepler  was  the  first  to  propose,  that  there 
must  be  some  numerical  or  geometrical  relations 
among  the  times,  distances,  and  velocities  of  the  re- 
volving bodies  of  the  solar  system!  It  would  seem 
that  although  his  science  was  deductive,  he  invoked 
the  aid  of  induction  also  :  a  great  original  genius, 
yet  modest  like  Newton ;  a  man  who  avoided  hos- 
tilities, yet  given  to  the  most  boundless  enthusiasm 
on  the  subjects  to  which  he  devoted  his  life.  How  in- 
tense his  raptures !  "  Nothing  holds  me,"  he  writes,  on 
discovering  his  great  laws ;  "  I  will  indulge  in  my  sacred 
fury.  I  will  boast  of  the  golden  vessels  I  have  stolen 
from  the  Egyptians.  If  you  forgive  me,  I  rejoice.  If 
you  are  angry,  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.  The  die  is 
cast;  the  book  is  written,  —  to  be  read  either  now,  or  by 
posterity,  I  care  not  which.  It  may  well  wait  a  cen- 
tury for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  six  thousand  years 
for  an  observer." 

We  do  not  see  this  sublime  repose  in  the  attitude  of 
Gkilileo,  —  this  falling  back  on  his  own  conscious  great- 
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nrs<,  willing  to  let  things  take  their  natural  course; 
1  tut  Till  In  r,  (HI  tli«3  otlier  luind,  an  imi)atience  under  con- 
trad:' li'ii,  :i  vclieiiK'iit  scorn  of  adversaries,  and  an  in- 
t  lit '  lual  aiT.)g;iiice  that  gave  oft'ence,  and  impeded  his 
<  an  .  r,  and  injured  his  fame.  No  matter  how  great  a 
ii; an  may  1)=?,  his  intellectual  pride  is  always  offensive; 
an. I  A\liii  united  with  sarciism  and  mockery  it  will 
niakt*  l)itt  T  enemies,  who  will  pull  him  down. 

(Jalil.M),  (.n  his  transfer  to  Padua,  began  to  teach  the 
d-M  tiin»s  i)f  Ci)purnieus,  —  a  much  greater  genius  than 
lir,  antl  y»'t  une  who  provoked  no  enmities,  although  he 
mad.'  tli'i  -ara test  revolution  in  astronomical  knowledjje 
tliat  anv  man  ever  made,  since  he  was  in  no  haste  to 
n !\  .al  lii^  discoveries,  and  stated  them  in  a  calm  and 
iiioli  ii-ivc  wav.  I  Jouht  if  new  discoverers  in  science 
nit'<  t  wiili  s.rious  opposition  when  men  themselves  are 
n<>t  ;iiia  k-  (1,  and  tln'v  are  made  to  apj^x^al  to  calm  intel- 
iJLi.ni .',  and  war  is  nut  made  on  those  Scripture  texts 
will'  h  >r.'!ii  to  controvert  tliem.  Even  theologians 
1.  ( .  ivi*  sr  i.-nre  when  scienct?  is  not  made  to  undermine 
til 'nl..-::  ;d  dt'tlarations,  and  when  tlie  divorce  of  science 
li. .m  nv.l;iii(>n,  reascm  from  faith,  as  two  distinct 
rtalm-,  is  vigorously  insisted  upon.  Pascal  incurred  no 
li<»>tilitiu.s  for  his  scientific  investigations,  nor  Newton, 
nor  l.a place.  It  is  only  when  scientific  men  sneer  at  the 
r.iMt*  Ixcause  its  declarations  cannot  always  be  har- 
moni/.rd  with  science,  that  the  hostilities  of  theologians 
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are  provoked.  And  it  is  only  when  theologians  deny 
scientific  discoveries  that  seem  to  conflict  with  texts 
of  Scripture,  that  opposition  arises  among  scientific 
men.  It  would  seem  that  the  doctrines  of  Copernicus 
were  offensive  to  churchmen  on  this  narrow  ground. 
It  was  hard  to  believe  that  the  earth  revolved  around 
the  sun,  when  the  opinions  of  the  learned  for  two 
thousand  years  were  unanimous  that  the  sun  revolved 
around  the  earth.  Had  both  theologian  and  scientist 
let  the  Bible  alone,  there  would  not  have  been  a  bitter 
war  between  them.  But  scientists  were  accused  by 
theologians  of  undermining  the  Bible;  and  the  theolo- 
gians were  accused  of  stupid  obstinacy,  and  were  merci- 
lessly exposed  to  ridicule. 

That  was  the  great  error  of  Galileo.  He  made  fun 
and  sport  of  the  theologians,  as  Samson  did  of  the 
Philistines;  and  the  Philistines  of  Galileo's  day  cut  off 
his  locks  and  put  out  his  eyes  when  the  Pope  put  him 
into  their  power,  —  those  Dominican  inquisitors  who 
made  a  crusade  against  human  thought.  If  Galileo 
had  shown  more  tact  and  less  arrogance,  possibly  those 
Dominican  doctors  might  have  joined  the  chorus  of 
universal  praise ;  for  they  were  learned  men,  although 
devoted  to  a  bad  system,  and  incapable  of  seeing  truth 
when  their  old  authorities  were  ridiculed  and  set  at 
nought  Galileo  did  not  deny  the  Scriptures,  but  his 
spirit  was  mocking;  and  he  seemed  to  prejudiced  people 
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to  iimleniiiiie  tlie  truths  which  were  felt  to  be  vital  for 
tluj  pn.st  rvation  of  faith  in  the  world.  And  as  some 
scitMitific  truths  seemed  to  be  adverse  to  Scripture 
(l«M'laraiions,  the  transition  was  easy  to  a  denial  of  the 
inspiration  which  was  claimed  by  nearly  all  Christian 
srcts,  both  Catholic  and  ftotestant 

'Hie  iiitfjk'rance  of  the  Church  in  every  age  has 
(h'iveri  many  scientists  into  infidelity ;  for  it  cannot 
l)c  doubted  that  tlie  tendency  of  scientific  investigation 
has  bLMMi  to  make  scientific  men  incredulous  of  divine 
insj)ii;iti<)ii,  and  hence  to  undermme  their  faith  in  dog- 
mas w  lii(  li  good  men  have  ever  received,  and  wliich  are 
MipiJortud  by  evidence  that  is  not  merely  probable  but 
almost  (M^rtain.  And  all  now  that  seems  wanting  to 
baiiiioni/j'  scii'nce  with  revelation  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
llir  n'H'xamination  of  the  Scripture  texts  on  which  are 
bjiM'd  tilt'  principia  from  which  deductions  are  made, 
and  \vlii(  li  we  call  theology;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
tli»'  rejection  of  indefensible  statcnnents  which  are  at- 
war  wiili  both  science  and  consciousness,  except  in  those 
mattns  wliicli  claim  special  supernatural  agency,  which 
we  r[[]\  neither  prove  nor  disprove  by  reason;  for  super- 
iiatuialism  claims  to  transcend  the  realm  of  reason 
ali<»^«tli<'r  in  what  relates  to  the  government  of  Gkxi, — 
wa\  s  that  no  searchinuj  will  ever  enable  us  to  find  out 
wiiii  our  limited  faculties  and  obscured  understand- 
ing.    When  the  two  realms  of  reason  and  faith  are  kept 
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distinct,  and  neither  encroaches  on  the  other,  then  the 
discoveries  and  claims  of  science  will  meet  with  but 
little  opposition  from  theologians,  and  they  will  be  left 
to  be  sifted  by  men  who  alone  are  capable  of  the  task. 

Thus  far  science,  outside  of  pure  mathematics,  is  made 
up  of  theories  which  are  greatly  modified  by  advancing 
knowledge,  so  that  they  cannot  claim  in  all  respects  to 
be  eternally  established,  like  the  laws  of  Kepler  and  the 
discoveries  of  Copernicus,  —  the  latter  of  which  were 
only  true  in  the  main  fact  that  the  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun.  But  even  he  retained  epicycles  and 
excentrics,  and  could  not  explain  the  unequal  orbits 
of  planetary  motion.  In  fact  he  retained  many  of 
the  errors  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy.  Much,  too, 
is  we  are  inclined  to  ridicule  the  astronomy  of  the 
ancients  because  they  made  the  earth  the  centre,  we 
should  remember  that  they  also  resolved  the  orbits  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  into  circular  motions,  discovered 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  and  knew  also  the  ap- 
parent motions  of  the  planets  and  their  periods.  They 
could  predict  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  knew 
that  the  orbit  of  the  sun  and  planets  was  through  a  belt 
in  the  heavens,  of  a  few  degrees  in  widtli,  which  they 
called  the  Zodiac.  They  did  not  know,  indeed,  the  dif- 
ference between  real  and  apparent  motion,  nor  the  dis- 
tance of  the  sun  and  stars,  nor  their  relative  size  and 
weight,  nor  the  laws  of  motion,  nor  the  principles  of 
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i:r;ivit;itioii,  nor  the  nature  of  the  Milky  Way,  nor  the 
rxi^triKc  of  iH'luilii*,  iior  aiiy  of  tire  wonders  which  the 
t<|i-(  «»|>i*,  nvcals;  Imt  in  the  severity  of  their  mathe- 
in;jti('al  caliulations  they  were  quite  equal  to  modern 
a-lroii()iin'r>. 

It"  ('o|M'nii(US  revolutionized  astronomy  by  proving 
tlic  sun  to  1h;  tlie  centre  of  motion  to  our  planetary 
sy^trin,  (lalileo  gave  it  an  immense  impulse  by  his 
(lis<(>\rii<s  with  the  tdescope.  These  did  not  require 
Mi<  li  iiiai  villous  niatheniatical  powers  as  made  Kepler 
an<l  Newton  imniorUil,  —  the  equals  of  Ptolemy  and 
IIi]i]»a].  1ms  in  mathematical  demonstration,  —  but  only 
a'  <'ina(V  and  pei*severance  in  o])servations.  Doubtless 
lir  was  a  L^icat  mathematician,  but  his  fame  rests  on  his 
ol)^.rvali<»ns  and  tli(*  deductions  he  made  from  them. 
TIksc  w  »']•('  more  easily  comprehended,  and  had  an 
l'ii'<  livr  vahie  whieli  made  him  popuhir:  and  for  these 
(li-.  n\(ii(s  lu3  was  indebted  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
lull. as  of  otliers,  —  it  was  mechanical  hiveution  applied 
ii  tilt'  advaneenient  of  seienc^e.  The  utilization  of 
s.  iciicr  \\;is  reserved  to  our  times;  and  it  is  this  utili- 
/.itioii  wliirh  makes  seitniee  such  a  liandmaid  to  the 
rni  irlniH-nl  of  its  votaries,  an<l  holds  it  up  t*.)  worship  in 
oin-  laltoiatories  and  schools  of  technology  and  mines, 
-  -  not  int'iclv  for  itself,  but  also  for  the  substantial  fruit 
ii  yii'Ms. 

1 1  was  when  (lalileo  was  writing  treatises  on  the 
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Structure  of  the  Universe,  on  Local  Motion,  on  Sound, 
on  Continuous  Quantity,  on  Light,  on  Colors,  on  the 
Tides,  on  Dialing,  —  subjects  that  also  interested  IjorA 
Bacon  at  the  same  period,  —  and  when  he  was  giving 
lectures  on  these  subjects  with  immense  Maty  frequently 
to  one  thousand  persons  (scarcely  less  than  what  Abe- 
lard  enjoyed  when  he  made  fun  of  the  more  conserva- 
tive schoolmen  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact), 
that  he  heard,  while  on  a  visit  to  Venice,  that  a  Dutch 
spectacle-maker  had  invented  an  instrument  which  was 
said  to  represent  distant  objects  nearer  than  they  usu- 
ally appeared.  This  was  in  1609,  when  he,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-five,  was  the  idol  of  scientific  men,  and  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  an  ample  revenue,  giving  only  sixty 
half-hours  in  the  year  to  lectures,  and  allowed  time  to 
prosecute  his  studies  in  that  *' sweet  solitariness"  which 
all  true  scholars  prize,  and  without  which  few  great 
attainments  are  made.  The  rumor  of  the  invention  ex- 
cited in  his  mind  the  iutensest  interest.  He  sought  for 
the  explanation  of  the  fact  in  the  doctrine  of  refraction. 
He  meditated  day  and  night.  At  last  he  himself  con- 
structed an  instrument, —  a  leaden  organ  pipe  with  two 
spectacle  glasses,  both  plain  on  one  side,  while  one  of 
them  had  its  opposite  side  convex,  and  the  other  its 
second  side  concave. 

This  crude  little  instniment,  which  magnified  but 
three  times,  he  carries  in  triumph  back  to  Venice.     It 


makes  a  jirissei 
month  in  sliov 
that  wealthy  ci. 
with  an  increas> 
tloruis,  and  is  m 
He  now  only 
heavens;  but  hia 
another   and   lar^ 
times,  and  then  a 
and  points  it  to  th 
satisfaction,  for  he 
seen,  —  ranges  of  : 
inequalities  I     Thi 
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power,  and  points  it  to  the  plahet  Jupiter.  On  the 
7th  of  January,  1610,  he  observes  three  little  stars  near 
the  body  of  the  planet,  all  in  a  straight  line  and  parallel 
to  the  ecliptic,  two  on  the  east  and  one  on  the  west  of 
Jupiter.  On  the  next  observation  he  finds  that  they 
have  changed  places,  and  are  all  on  the  west  of  Ju- 
piter; and  the  next  time  he  observes  them  tliey  have 
changed  again.  He  also  discovers  that  there  are  four 
of  these  little  stars  revolving  round  the  planet.  Wliat 
is  the  explanation  of  this  singular  phenomenon  ?  They 
cannot  be  fixed  stars,  or  planets ;  they  must  then  be 
moons.  Jupiter  is  attended  with  satellites  like  the 
earth,  but  has  four  instead  of  one !  The  importance  of 
this  last  discovery  was  of  supreme  value,  for  it  con- 
firmed the  heliocentric  theory.  Old  Kepler  is  filled 
with  agitations  of  joy ;  all  the  friends  of  Galileo  extol 
his  genius ;  his  fame  spreads  far  and  near ;  he  is  re- 
garded as  the  ablest  scientific  man  in  Europe. 

His  enemies  are  now  dismayed  and  perplexed.  The 
principal  professor  of  philosophy  at  Padua  would  not 
even  look  through  the  wonderful  instrument.  Sissi  of 
Florence  ridicules  the  discovery.  "  As,"  said  he,  "  there 
are  only  seven  apertures  of  the  head,  —  two  eyes,  two 
ears,  two  nostrils,  and  one  mouth,  —  and  as  tliere  are 
only  seven  days  in  tlie  week  and  seven  metals,  how 
can  there  be  seven  planets  ? " 

But  science,  discarded   by  the  schools,  fortunatelv 
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-:..  :. J  phiiC€&     C^isimo  de  Medici  pre- 

:.v  ::  Lis  senses  i-»  ihe  Toioe  of  author- 

vr:j  :L*:  T.rw  satc-Uites  ift'iili  Galileo  at 

:..  .'i  ;  r«:t?rL:  of  one  thousand  florins,  and 

..  r-  L.iLiLjJ  offcv.  —  that  of  lecturing 

:  r::.  >.-?.  on  a  salarv  of  one  thousand 
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-un  ha<  a  revohition  in  about  twenty-eight 
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days,  and  may  be  moving  on  in  a  larger  circle,  with  all 
its  attendant  planets,  around  some  distant  centre. 

Galileo  has  now  attained  the  highest  object  of  his 
ambition.  He  is  at  the  head,  confessedly,  of  all  the  scien- 
tific men  of  Europe.  He  has  an  ample  revenue ;  he  is 
independent,  and  has  perfect  leisure.  Even  the  Pope 
is  gracious  to  him  when  he  makes  a  visit  to  Rome; 
while  cardinals,  princes,  and  ambassadors  rival  one  an- 
other in  be-stowing  upon  him  attention  and  honors. 

But  thcrd  is  no  height  of  fortune  from  which  a  man 
may  not  fall ;  and  it  is  usually  the  proud,  the  ostenta- 
tious, and  the  contemptuous  who  do  fall,  since  they 
create  envy,  and  are  apt  to  make  social  mistakes.  Gal- 
ileo continued  to  exasperate  his  enemies  by  his  arro- 
gance and  sarcasms.  "They  refused  to  be  dragged  at 
his  chariot-wheels."  "The  Aristotelian  professors,"  says 
Brewster,  "the  temporizing  Jesuits,  the  political  church- 
men, and  that  timid  but  respectable  body  who  at  all 
times  dread  innovation,  whether  it  be  in  legislation  or 
science,  entered  into  an  alliance  against  the  philosoph- 
ical tyrant  who  threatened  them  witli  the  penalties  of 
knowledge."  The  cliurch  dignitaries  were  especially 
hostile,  since  they  thought  the  tendency  of  Galileo's 
investigations  was  to  undermine  the  Bible.  Flanked 
by  the  logic  of  the  schools  and  the  popular  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,  and  backed  by  the  civil  power,  they 
were  eager  for  war.    Galileo  wrote  a  letter  to  his  friend 
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thr  Al.l»r  (  astelli,  the  object  of  which  was  "to  prove 
that  ilu'  Si  liptures  were  not  intended  to  teach  sciencte 
ami  itliili)s<']'liy,"  but  to  point  out  the  way  of  salvation. 
H<'  was  imlisdvet  enough  to  write  a  longer  letter  of 
><'v<  nty  I'a^s,  quoting  the  Fathers  in  support  of  his 
vicw^.  ;iii(l  aiti'Uipting  to  show  that  Nature  and  Script- 
111.  (niiM  not  s})eak  a  did'erent  language.  It  was  this 
n  ;i-.iiiiiL:  wliicli  irritak'd  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
iiK'ir  ihaii  liis  discoveries,  since  it  is  plain  that  the 
lihi  1  l;iiiL:iia;j[f  of  Sc'ripturc  upholds  the  doctrine  that 
ill.  -un  ivvolvt's  around  the  earth.  He  was  \\'rong  or 
in.li-li  ill  nviu^'  to  harmonize  revelation  and  science. 
!!•  -liail.l  liave  advanced  his  truths  of  science  and  left 
li.iii  In  lake  care  of  themselves.  lie  should  not  have 
111-  lilt'il  wiih  1  lie  do;^n  lias  of  his  enemies:  not  that  he 
\\;:<  wiMiin  ill  doinir  .so,  but  it  was  not  iK)litic  or  wise; 
aiil   111'   \\as   rn>l  called  upon   to  harmonize  Scripture 

willl     ScirlK'C. 

S.»  Ills  riiiMiiies  busily  employed  themselves  in  collect- 
ing .\i<!-iii('  against  him.  Tliey  laid  their  com pLaints 
1'  ii]."  tilt'  IiKjuisition  of  E<mie,  and  on  the  occasion 
.  1  ]  avinj;  a  visit  to  that  city,  he  was  summoned  be- 
I  I  '  tliiit  tribunal  which  has  been  the  shame  and  the 
r.  jioarli  of  tlie  Catholic  Church.  It  was  a  tribunal 
Htt-'ily  iii<(.nipctent  to  sit  upon  his  case,  since  it  was 
iLfii'tr  lilt  of  science.  In  1615  it  was  decreed  that  Gali- 
leo >]ioiil(l  it'iioiince  his  obnoxious  doctrines,  and  pledge 
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himself  neither  to  defend  nor  publish  them  in  future. 
And  Galileo  accordingly,  in  dread  of  prison,  appeared 
before  Cardinal  Bellarmine  and  declared  that  he  would 
renounce  the  doctrines  he  had  defended.  This  cardinal 
was  not  an  ignorant  man.  He  was  the  greatest  theolo- 
gian of  the  Catholic  Church;  but  his  bitterness  and  ran- 
cor in  reference  to  the  new  doctrines  were  as  marked 
as  his  scholastic  learning.  The  Pope,  supposing  that 
Gralileo  would  adhere  to  his  promise,  was  gracious  and 
kind. 

But  the  philosopher  could  not  resist  the  tempUition 
of  ridiculing  the  advocates  of  the  old  system.  He 
called  them  "paper  philosophers."  In  private  he  made 
a  mockery  of  his  persecutor.  One  Saisi  undertook  to 
prove  from  Suidas  that  the  Babylonians  used  to  cook 
eggs  by  whirling  them  swiftly  on  a  sling;  to  wliich  he 
replied:  "If  Saisi  insists  on  the  authority  of  Suidas,  that 
the  Babylonians  cooked  eggs  l)y  whirling  them  on  a 
sUng,  I  will  believe  it.  But  I  must  add  that  we  have 
eggs  and  slings,  and  strong  men  to  whirl  them,  yet 
they  will  not  become  cooked ;  nay,  if  they  were  hot  at 
first,  they  more  quickly  became  cool ;  and  as  there  is 
nothing  wanting  to  us  but  to  l^e  Babylonians,  it  follows 
that  being  Babylonians  is  the  true  cause  why  the  eggs 
became  hard."  Such  was  his  prevailing  mockery  and 
ridicule.  "  Your  Eminence,"  writes  one  of  liis  friends 
to  the  Cardinal  D'Este,  "would  be  delightc^d  if  you 


■'""'  '"«  I'^'Uiist  u,  I 

'«.  »iia  striving  to  I 
'"-Sitade  „i  .^  J 
'"'""J  Wa  effort,.  „, 

^'■"■^I'elm  yet  been 
"«  "'  3ea  tl,e  ecli,«, 
""  '''«">  ll.is  ,„„u,«i 
auvaiitoyea." 

On  tliB  accession  of  a 

^"■"^topnbii,,,,,;, 
'■"1  l«"  Ms  friend,     a 
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word  not  to  advocate  the  Copernican  theory,  which  was 
already  sufficiently  established  in  the  opinions  of  phi- 
losophers. The  form  of  the  book  was  even  offensive,  in 
the  shape  of  dialogues,  where  some  of  the  chief  speakers 
were  his  enemies.  One  of  them  he  ridiculed  under  the 
name  of  Simplicio.  This  was  supposed  to  mean  tlie 
Pope  himself,  —  so  they  made  the  Pope  believe,  and  he 
was  furious.  Old  Cardinal  Bellarmiue  roared  like  a 
lion.  The  whole  Church,  as  represented  by  its  dignita- 
ries, seemed  to  be  against  him.  The  Pope  seized  the 
old  weapons  of  the  Clements  and  the  Gregories  to  hurl 
upon  the  daring  innovator;  but  delayed  to  hurl  them, 
since  he  dealt  with  a  giant,  covered  not  only  by  the 
shield  of  the  Medici,  but  tliat  of  Minerva.  So  he 
convened  a  coni^rei^ation  of  cardinals,  and  submittcKl 
to  them  the  examination  of  the  detested  book.  The 
author  was  summoned  to  Pome  to  ai>pe^ar  before  the 
Inquisition,  and  answer  at  its  judgment-seat  the  chargers 
against  him  as  a  heretic.  The  Tuscan  ambassador 
expostulated  with  his  Holinass  against  such  a  cruel 
thing,  considering  Calileo's  age,  infirmities,  and  fame, 
—  all  to  no  avail.  He  was  obliged  to  o])ey  the  sum- 
mons. At  the  age  of  seventy  this  venerated  philoso- 
pher, infirm,  in  precarious  health,  appeared  before  the 
Inquisition  of  cardinals,  not  one  of  whom  had  any 
familiarity  with  abstruse  speculations,  or  even  with 
mathematics. 


■■...,»,„„ 

""luwii,,,,^  .„„ 
'"■'■  "•"'  .Hu, 

«  no  ew,,,.„       "  ■"" 
""'«"«  that 
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After  a  fitting  tiine  has  elapsed,  —  four  months  of 
dignified  session,  —  the  mind  of  the  Holy  Tribunal  is 
made  up.  Its  judgment  is  ready.  On  the  2 2d  of 
June,  1633,  the  prisoner  appears  in  penitential  dress 
at -the  convent  of  Minerva,  and  the  presiding  cardinal, 
in  his  scarlet  robes,  delivers  the  sentence  of  the  Court, 
—  that  Galileo,  as  a  warning  to  others,  and  by  way  of 
salutiiry  penance,  be  eondenuKid  to  the  formal  prison 
of  the  Holy  OHice,  and  be  ordered  to  recite  once  a 
week  the  seven  Penitential  Psalms  for  the  benefit  of 
his  soul,  —  apparently  a  light  sentence,  only  to  be 
nominally  imprisoned  a  few  days,  and  to  re[)eat  those 
Psalms  which  were  the  life  of  blessed  saints  in  nuulia'- 
val  times.  But  this  was  nothing.  He  was  re(|uired  to 
recant,  to  abjure  the  doctrines  he  had  tauglit;  not 
hi  private,  but  publicly  before  the  world.  Will  he 
recant?  Will  he  subscribe  himself  an  imposter?  Will 
he  abjure  the  doctrines  on  wOiich  his  fame  re>?ts  ^  Oli, 
tell  it  not  in  Gath  !  The  timid,  infirm,  life-loving  old 
patriarch  of  scicmce  falls.  He  is  not  great  enough  for 
martyrdom.  He  chooses  shame.  In  an  evil  hour  this 
venerable  sage  falls  down  upon  his  knees  l)efore  the 
assembled  cardinals,  and  reads  aloud  this  recantation: 
"I,  Galileo  Galilei,  aged  seventy,  on  my  knees  before 
you  most  reverend  lords,  and  having  my  eye  on  the 
Holy  Gospel,  which  T  do  toucli  with  my  lips,  thus 
publish  and  declare,  that  I  believe,  and  always  have 
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iM'lirvi'd,  and  always  will  l)elieve  every  article  which 
the  Ilolv  Catholic  Koiiian  Church  holds  and  teaches. 
And  as  I  liavii  written  a  book  in  which  I  have  main- 
tained tliat  tlie  sun  is  the  centre,  which  doctrine  is  re- 
]>n.:nant  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  I,  with  sincere  heart 
and  unfci^^ncd  faith,  do  abjure  and  detest,  and  curse  the 
said  riim  and  lieresy,  and  all  other  errors  contrary  to 
said  Holy  Chuivli,  whose  penance  I  solemnly  swear  to 
(.l)s.'iv('  faitlifully,  and  all  other  jx^nanc^  which  have 
1)1(11  or  shall  1)0  laid  ui:)on  me." 

It  would  api)ear  from  this  confession  that  he  did 
not  d('(laiv  his  doctrines  false,  only  that  they  were  in 
opl'o^ition  to  tlie  Scriptun^s;  and  it  is  also  said  that  as 
he  aio^c  tr(»ni  liis  knees  he  whispered  to  a  friend,  "  It 
do.  v;  move,  ncverthidess."  As  some*,  excuse  for  him,  he 
a(  t'  (1  with  the  (^crtainty  that  he  would  be  tortured  if 
h''  did  not  recant;  and  at  the  worst  he  had  only 
alliiinrd  that  Ins  scicntilir.  theory  was  in  opi)osition  t-o 
thr  S<  I  ijituics.  He  had  not  denied  his  master,  like 
r<t<'i  ;  hr  had  not  recanted  the  faith  like  Ch^inmer ;  he 
lia<l  simply  yiidded  for  fear  of  bodily  torments,  and 
thdit'oiv  was  not  sincere,  in  the  abjuration  wiiich  he 
niiidr  to  save  bis  life.  Nevertheless,  his  njcantation 
was  a  tall,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific  world  per- 
ha]'-  -loafer  than  that  of  Bacon.  (Jalileo  was  false  to 
])liiIosoj>hy  and  himself.  Why  did  he  suffer  himself  to 
he  coiKiut  red  by  ])riests  he  des])ised  ?     Why  did  so  bold 
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and  witty  and  proud  a  man  betray  his  cause?  Why 
did  he  not  accept  the  penalty  of  intellectual  freedom, 
and  die,  if  die  he  must  ?  What  was  life  to  him,  dis- 
eased,  infirm,  and  old  ?  What  had  he  more  to  gain  ? 
Was  it  not  a  good  time  to  die  and  consummate  his 
protests  ?  Only  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before, 
one  of  his  countrymen  had  accepted  torture  and  death 
rather  than  recant  his  religious  opinions.  Why  could 
not  Galileo  have  been  as  gi*eat  in  martyrdom  as  Savon- 
arola ?  He  was  a  renowned  pliilosopher  and  brilliant 
as  a  man  of  genius,  —  but  he  was  a  man  of  the  world ; 
he  loved  ease  and  length  of  days.  He  could  ridicule  and 
deride  opponents,  —  he  could  not  suffin*  pain.  He  had  a 
great  intellect,  but  not  a  great  soul.  There  were  flaws 
in  his  morality ;  he  was  anything  l)ut  a  saint  or  hero. 
He  was  great  iji  mind,  and  yet  lie  was  far  from  behig 
greiit  in  character.  We  pity  hiui,  while  we  exalt  him. 
Nor  is  the  world  harsh  to  him ;  it  forgives  him  for  his 
services.  The  worst  that  can  be  said,  is  that  he  was  not 
willing  to  suffer  and  die  for  his  opinions  :  and  how  many 
philosophers  are  there  who  are  willing  to  be  martyrs? 

Nevertheless,  in  the  eyes  of  philosophers  he  has  dis- 
graced himself.  T^et  him  then  return  to  Florence,  to 
his  own  Arceti.  He  is  a  silenced  man.  But  he  is 
silenced,  not  because  he  believed  with  Copernicus,  but 
l>ecause  he  ridiculed  his  enemies  and  confronted  the 
Church,   and   in   the   eyes   of    blinded    partisans   had 

21* 
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nttiickeil  iliviuu  authority.  Wliy  iliil  Copfirniciui  (!»i»tpc 
porseuution  ?  Th»  Cliuruli  iiiui>t  luivu  known  timt  tbt-a* 
was  sometliing  in  his  discoveries,  and  in  thuse  frf  (tali- 
leo,  wiirtliv-  of  attention.  Aliout  tliis  time  I'ascal 
wruto;  "  It  is  vain  that  you  Imve  procurtsd  the  cuii- 
demnatiuu  uf  tioliluu.  Tliat  will  iievt-r  pniVi'.  thu  unrtii 
to  )ie  at  rest  If  iinerriiig  observation  proves  tiiat  it 
tuntR  ruiiiiil,  not  all  mankind  together  (»n  kvnf  it  fmui 
tiimiiiH> '"  theinstdviwt  fTtim  turning  with  it." 

Hut  I't  thiit  iHirHiHinitiou  piLs.-t.  It  is  nu  worse  tliati 
othur  [R^rwtHitioiis,  oithur  iu  Catholii;  or  I'rotv.ttant 
ranks.  It  was  no  worst!  tlian  hutninp  wilchca.  Not 
only  ia  iiitiileranca  in  liiiuian  natiiro,  hut  UiarH  is  a 
rffiiii,'iiiiiii'e  among  tho  learnwl  to  receive  new  ojiiniuntt 
wtiun  tlii'si!  inttirfcjt!  with  tlwir  ascAiidenuy.  Tlio  oj)- 
pDsitioii  to  (liililoo's  diwjovoriiB*  Wfw  no  yn^ntur  than 
that  of  the  I'roteslant  Cliurch.  half  n  ccntnry  ago,  to 
aonie  of  tho  inductions  of  geology,  llow  liitU'r  tlie 
hatred,  even  in  our  timoa,  to  such  men  as  Hii.\ley  and 
Darwin  1  Trne,  they  have  not  iirwvod  tht-ir  Uioorios  as 
tifililco  did;  hut  thuy  <ri\vc  ait  •^■at  a  shock  as  he  Ut  the 
minda  of  theolojjians,  All  science  is  prngreaaivc,  j'ot 
there  are  tlioiiaands  who  oppose  its  prepress.  Ami  if 
learning  and  science  should  cAtAlitiitli  a  diffenttit  moan- 
ing to  certain  texts  from  whii;h  thcolofficiil  duductions 
are  drnwu,  and  those  promises  hu  undormiuod,  tUeru 
would  be  the  same  bitterness  among  I  he  dofeoderaot 
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the  present  system  of  dogmatic  theology.  Yet  theology 
will  live,  and  never  lose  its  dignity  and  importance; 
only,  some  of  its  present  assumptions  may  be  discarded. 
God  will  never  be  dethroned  from  the  world  he  gov- 
erns ;  but  some  of  his  ways  may  ai)pear  to  be  different 
from  what  wtis  once  supposed.  And  all  science  is  not 
only  progressive,  but  it  apjxiars  to  be  bold  and  scornful 
and  proud,  —  at  kiast,  its  advocates  arc  and  ever  have 
been  contemptuous  of  all  other  departments  of  knowl- 
edge but  its  own.  So  narrow  and  limited  is  the  human 
mind  in  the  midst  of  its  triumphs.  So  full  of  preju- 
dices an*,  even  the  learned  and  the  great 

Let  us  turn  then  to  give  another  glance  at  the  fallen 
philosopher  in  his  final  retreat  at  Arceti.  He  lives 
under  restrictions.  But  they  allow  liim  leisure  and 
clioice  wines,  of  which  lie  is  fond,  and  gardens  and 
friends;  and  many  come  to  do  him  reverence.  He 
amuses  his  old  age  with  the  studies  of  his  youth  and 
manhood,  and  write?:  dialogues  on  Motion,  and  even 
discovers  the  phenomena  of  the  moon's  libration;  and 
by  means  of  the  pendulum  he  gives  additional  imj)or- 
tance  to  astronomical  science.  But  he  is  not  allowed 
to  leave  his  retirement,  not  even  to  visit  his  friends  in 
Florence  The  wrath  of  the  Inquisitiim  still  pursues 
him,  even  in  his  villa  at  Arceti  in  the  sulnirbs  of 
Florence.  Then  renewed  afflictions  come.  He  loses 
his  daughter,  who  was  devoted  to  him  ;  and  her  death 
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nearly  pIuD^ea  hitn  inta  despaic  Tbc  bulwmiki  of 
Ilia  tieart  htvak  down ;  a  Hood  of  griuf  ortoirheliBS  fail 
utrickea  s'ml  H»  appetite  leave*  him;  Im  beikfa 
fors^kM  liim ;  his  iaSnaitim  iaaease  opon  hisL  Hi* 
right  eye  looses  fta  power, — that  eye  that  had  tacn  attire 
at  tliu  licnvcos  than  the  epa  nf  all  who  hud  guns 
UstoTK  him.  He  bccums  blind  and  denf,  and  otonxt 
sleep,  af1itr.'U!d  with  riieuioatic  pain«  and  tnaladira  for- 
I»rii.  K"  iiKint  fur  Iiim  m  nvt,  or  [lubi-.  or  IJik;  stiU 
le-SH  llii-  ;^I>iri<*8  o(  his  bnghtcr  ilays, —  the  eij^t  of  glil- 
tunng  fiul'l)*,  bbe  gimta  nf  buavtin,  withnnt  which 

■■  Nt'itlitT  breub  nf  Mnra,  wb«n  Am  afnradB 
Willi  thium  of  Birlipil  1«nU,  no*  ming  tun 
On  ilii>  detiglafitl  Uii<l,  nnr  berfa,  frah,  Sowsr 
(llt'irring  with  ilvv,  nnr  fngnuf-e  kflrr  Aw»ta», 
Nnr  i:ra<«f[il  «ipnta|r  mild,  .  .  .  i*  nnwl.** 

N'l  ui'in-  shall  he  gitK  nn  fvaturet  tltnt  hi;  hirnt,  m 
sUin),  or  tri'tH.  or  liilU     Xu  men!  tii  him 

I>ay.  or  thr  nwwl  approoi-li  o(  wvoo  or  tBont, 
Dr  >i<;1>t  of  nirnal  Uuim,  ur  Bunuuer'*  roMe, 
rir  (Incki,  or  hnnl*.  or  hnninn  fai-e  dWiiM; 
Bill  i:luiid«>  inaUiu].  Mill  piiTalurins  lUrV 
Surrounil "  [hhu]. 

It  was  in  thone  Areatf  deaidnte  days  at  ^Vrrett, 

Id  mnnly  beauty  Hilton  tUtoA  before  hitn. 
Gazing  ui  MT«rtffll  mk,  —  IfUUm,  his  gneit. 
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Just  then  come  forth,  all  life  and  enterprise ; 
While  he  in  his  old  age,  .  .  . 

.  .  .  exploring  with  his  staff, 
His  eyes  upturned  as  to  the  golden  sun, 
Ilis  eyeballs  idly  rolling." 

This  may  have  been  the  punishment  of  his  recanta- 
Uou,  —  not  Inquisitorial  torture,  but  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  lost  his  lienor.  Poor  Galileo !  thine  illus- 
trious visitor,  when  his  affliction  came,  could  cast  his 
sightless  eyeballs  inward,  and  see  and  tell  "  things  un- 
attempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme,"  —  not 

"  Rocks,  caves,  lakes,  bogs,  fens,  and  shades  of  death. 


Where  all  Ufe  dies,  death  Uves,  and  Natui-e  breeds 


Gorgons,  and  Hydras,  and  Chimeras  dire," 

but  of  "  eternal  Providence,"  and  "  Eden  with  surpass- 
ing glory  crowned,"  and  "our  first  parents,"  and  of 
"  salvation,"  "  goodness  infinite,"  of  "  wisdom,"  which 
when  known  we  need  no  higher  though  all  the  stars 
we  know  by  name,  — 

**  All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works. 
Or  works  of  Grod  in  heaven,  or  air,  or  sea." 

And  yet,  thou  stricken  observer  of  the  heavenly 
bodies !  hadst  thou  but  known  what  marvels  would  be 
revealed  by  the  power  of  thy  wondrous  instrument 
af tor  thou  should'st  be  laid  lifeless  and  cold  beneath  the 


'■"s^i  i...>..  ,,,„,  ^..^ 

'»«"'» «( .l,„  „.„rij, 

'"■«ver  held  i„  g„t;i„j 
°™"  e«»"«i'  tapoptonc 
"'°  *™'  planet,  an 
7"*  «io  of  u„ 
l»  "arth  has  a  f„,«,  „„ 
'"'"  "'  e^-'ty.  and  th, 
"'■"«  boundaries  rf  „ 
""■"^  fct  al,  pa„a^' 
!''°  *'"«'•".-«.=  srea. 

'"'"'  l»rl.ood  .„  ^.„^^ 
S™.1  discover  added  „ 
"'»"  '•'Y  man  before  „r  , 
""-ta  shall  p„»  away,  i 
^     •■"■«■  w.tl.  ata„,/„^: 
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they  shall  weigh  absolutely  the  amount  of  matter  in 
the  planets ;  they  shall  show  how  far  their  orbits  de- 
viate from  circles ;  and  they  shall  enumerate  the  cycles 
of  changes  detected  in  the  circuit  of  the  moon.  Clai- 
raut  shall  remove  the  perplexity  occasioned  by  the 
seeming  discrepancy  between  the  observed  and  com- 
puted motions  of  the  moon's  i)erigee.  Halley  shall 
demonstrate  the  importance  of  observations  of  the  tran- 
sit of  Venus  as  the  only  certain  way  of  obtaining  the 
sun's  parallax,  and  lience  the  distance  of  the  sun  from 
the  earth ;  he  shall  predict  the  return  of  that  myste- 
rious body  wliich  we  call  a  comet.  Ilerschel  shall  con- 
struct a  telescope  which  magnifies  two  thousand  times, 
and  add  another  planet  to  our  system  beyond  the 
mighty  orb  of  Saturn.  Ii<)mer  shall  estimate  the 
velocity  of  light  from  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites. Bessell  shall  pass  the  impassable  gulf  of  space 
and  measure  the  distance  of  some  of  the  fixed  stars, 
although  such  is  the  immeasurable  space  between  the 
earth  and  those  distant  suns  that  the  juirallax  of  only 
about  thirty  has  yet  been  discovered  with  our  finest 
instruments,  —  so  boundless  is  the  material  universe, 
so  vast  are  the  distances,  that  light,  travelling  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  miles  with  everj'^  pulsation  of 
the  blood,  will  not  reach  us  from  some  of  those  remote 
worlds  in  one  hundred  thousand  years.  So  marvellous 
shall  be  the  victories  of  science,  that  the  perturbations 
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His  notice,  —  that  we  are  the  special  objects  of  His 
providence  and  care !  Is  there  an  imagination  so  lofty 
that  will  not  be  oppressed  with  the  discoveries  that 
even  the  telescope  has  made  ? 

Ah,  to  what  exalted  heights  reason  may  soar  when 
allied  with  faith!  How  truly  it  should  elevate  us 
above  the  evils  of  this  brief  and  busy  existence  to 
the  conditions  of  that  other  life, — 

"  When  the  soul, 
Advancing  ever  to  the  Source  of  light 
And  all  perfection,  Uvea,  adores,  and  reigns 
In  cloudless  knowledge,  purity,  and  bliss ! " 
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Colonization  of  America,  119, 127. 
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Italy,  glories  of,  21)4. 
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Isabella,  103. 
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Jesuitism  and  Protestantisin,  315. 
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ers, 304;  professors,  304;  niisisions 
of,  304;  machinery  of,  300;  motto 
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trice,  39;  married,  40;  for  an  art, 
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Lombard  towers,  209. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  147,  189. 

Ix)yola,  299 ;  as  preaciier,  310  ;  as 
legislator,  310. 

Luther,  163;  personal  appearance  of, 
219;  character  of,  219;  early  days 
of,  220;  origin  of,  220 ;  ri'ligious  ex- 
perience of,  220;  as  monk,  221;  de- 
liverance of,  223;  theses  of,  226;  at 
Leii>sic,  2.')4;  as  reformer,  236;  on 
circulation  of  the  Uible,  237  ;  change 
in  character  of,  246;  stigmatized, 
247;  improves  church  music,  248; 
hymn  of,  248;  his  boldness,  248; 
translates  the  Bible,  249;  at  the 
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Beacon  Lights  of  History. 


By  JOHN  LORD,  D.D.,  LUD. 


This  scries  of  one  hniidred  and  six  Lectures  sets  forth 
the  salient  events  and  most  significant  lessons  of  the  past 
by  a  pictorial  grouping  of  events  in  the  lives  of  the  world's 
heroes.  The  following  schedule  shows  the  scope  of  the 
volumes: 


FIRST  SERIES. 


JEWISH  HEROES  AND 

FROPHETS. 

Abraham: 

The  Father  of  Ilclisrious  Faith. 

Joseph  : 

Israiul  iD  Egyptian  ItondaKU. 

MOSES: 

The  Social  and  Moral  Law. 

Job: 

Hebrew  Poetry. 

Samuel  : 

The  Judges  and  Prophets. 

David  : 

Israelitish  Coniiuosts. 

Solomon : 

The  Glory  of  the  Monarchy. 

Elijah  : 

Division  of  the  Kinjrdom. 

Isaiah: 

National  Degeneracy. 

Jeremiah  : 

The  Fall  of  Jerusnlem. 

Esther  and  Mordecai: 

Hebrew  Statesnien  Abroad. 

The  Maccabees  : 

The  Heroic  Age  of  Judaism. 

Saint  Paitl: 

The  Spread  of  Christianity. 


OLD   PAGAN   CIVILI- 
ZATIONS. 

Ancient  Keligionh: 

H«ryptiau,  Assyrian,  Persian,  etc 

Uelkiionh  ok  India  : 
iirahma  and  Uuddha. 

CONKCCIUS  : 

8age  and  Moralist. 

Gkkkk  and  Roman  Kelioions: 

Classic  Mythology. 

Ancient  Piiiix)hoi>hy: 
Searching  alter  G(k1. 

LiTKKARY  Genius: 

Classic  Poetry,  Oratory,  Drama, 
etc. 

Governments  and  Laws. 

Scientific  Knowledge: 
Astronomy,  Physics,  etc 

The  Fine  Arts: 

Architecture,  Sculpture,  Paint' 
ing. 

The  Military  Art: 

Weaponfi,  Engines,  Diwiipline. 
Material  Life: 

The  Useful  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
Society  : 

Splendor  and  Squalor. 


,,,5"™"'  i-Hont,. 
Chrtousn  Theology 


GREAT  WOMEN. 

CTlbopatra  : 

The  Woman  of  Paganism. 

Paula : 

Woman  as  Friend. 

H^LOiss: 
Love. 

Joan  of  Arc: 
Hcroio  Women. 

Saint  Theresa  : 

KeligiouB  Enthusiasm. 

Elizabeth  of  England  : 
Woman  as  Sovereiipn. 

Madame  de  Maintenon: 
The  Political  Woman. 

Duchess  of  Marlborough: 
The  Woman   of  tlie  Worltl. 

Madame  de  Ukcamiek: 
Woman  in  Society. 

Madame  de  StaSl  : 
Literary  Women. 

Hannah  More: 

Education  of  Woman. 

George  Klh)t: 

Woman  as  Novelist. 


MODERN  EUROPEAN 

STATESMEN. 

Metternich  : 
Conservatism. 

Chateaubriand: 

iiestoration  of  the  BourbODfl. 

(jeorge  IV.  of  England: 

Toryism. 

The  Greek  Revolution. 

Louis  Philippe: 
The  Citizen  King. 

William  IV.: 

KiiKlisli  Keforms. 

Sir  Robert  Peel: 
Political  Economy. 

(Favour: 

Ituiian  Unity. 

Czar  Nicholas: 
Crimean  War. 

Louis  Napoleon: 
Wars  of  Prestijre. 

Bismarck  : 

Tlie  German  Empire. 

Gi^dstonb: 

The  Enlari^ment  of  the  People. 


AMERICAN  STATESMEN. 

Preliminary  Chapter: 
The  American  Idea. 

Ben.1  a  m  in  Fran k  lin  : 
Diplomacy. 

Geoiigk  Washington: 

The  American  Revolution. 

John  Adams: 
Thomas  Jefferson  :  Constructive  Statesmanship. 

Popular  Sovereignty. 

Andrew  Jackson  : 
Perstmai  Politicks. 

Henry  Clay: 

Compromise  Ix^Kislution. 

John  C  Calhoun  : 

The  Slavery  Question. 
Abraham  Lincoln: 
Civil  War  and  I'reservation  of  the  Union. 


There  cxMh  no  otiicr  tiuch  ci/iuUiutcd  yd  ptcturavim'  and  rcadaltle  acccufU 
of  the  great  eivllizino  agencies  of  the  tcorUi  as  these  volumes  offer^  in  the  on$ 
hundred  and  sin  Lectures  named  ab(tt>e. 
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